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PREFACE. 

The Gaud Saraswah Bramhin Mitra Mandal 
embraces with great- delight' this' opportunity 
of presenting this first volume ',of the late 
Jus. Telang’s Writings and Speeches to its subscri- 
bers, sympathisers as well 'as the public at 
large We also hope that the delay in the pro- 
mised date of deliver/ will beiexcused by our kind 
friends whose ..anxious expectations must' have ere 
long, been taxed not a little. '“V . ‘‘ ’ 

We, hoW beg to tender our be's't thanks, and 
xpress our sense of great reverenceno l3r. Dada 
b a. Naorojee - India’s Grand Old Man - 1 
kindly permuting us to dedicate this work to 
h.m. It was, we feel, a great honour done u= 
and the -work as ■ well. - ' 

Our next best thanks are due to ii, 
Honble Mr Dinshaw. E. Wachi who Z th 
midst of manifold and weiehtv 
.-^ertook to write a Very'irrsti::^^^ 

ructiye introduction every way befitting', he 

eats of this volume. The inspiration taL 
this work was all his own and his 
ment has crowned- the effort. “'^“urage- 

We were also greatly obliged by our = ■ 
ble and pains-taking friend Mr 'Bha 

II ^^ewantrao 



S Palekar who very courteously kept at our 
disposal all his materials very laboriously coll-j 
ected all these years past | 

And last but not least our thanks are due to^ 
many friends and sympathisers too numerous to^ 
mention here ■who assisted us most enthusiasti- 
cally* to get this volume published and patronised 
One personal word more and done Commoni 


struggling souls like myself feel great relief 
'when they are fortunate enough to secure con-j 
tact with souls divinely blest Such was my own 
lot and similar must be the case of many. 
Jus Telang’s association and contact elevated 
bur soul, cultured our mind and purified our life 
to a certain extent May he rest in peace and 
may his sage counsel and saintly life guide the 
foot-steps of struggling young Indians for genera- 
tions to come I am thankfnl to Providence for 
thus giving me the opportunity in my old age to 
pay, at leart partially, my debt of gratitude to that 
great and good man— our revered Kashinathpant 
May the same Providence bless us one and all t( 
carry on the mission we have placed before u 
— “Light of knowledge, and warmth of Sympathy.’ 


Vyankatesh Anant Mayzarkai 
President, 

Gtrj^auni. Bomb<iv G i? Abrndci' 

ISth February igi6 



INTRODUCTION. 


Having regard to the fact that I have been the 
vrriter of an introduation not only to the Life of 
Sir William Wedderburn, and to the Spee -hes and 
Writings of the late Mr. RanaJe, and those 
of Sir P. M. Mehta, I freely confess it was to 
me no little embarrassment when I was asked 
to write an introdj::tion, by the editor" of this 
excellent and instructive collection of the Speeches 
and Writings of the late 'Mr. K T. TeJang, 
that brilliant specimen of the highest Indian in- 
tellectuality I was indeed perplexed I felt that 
somebody else who was far more in the closest touch 
with that eminent scholar and politician should 
undertake the task I suggested to Mr, Thakur 
the names of more than one person every way 
better qualified than myself to undertake the duty. 
But such was his earnestness in the matter and such 
was his appeal that I eventually yielded to his re- 
quest. It would seem as if the stars in their course 
had conspired that I should be ordained to write 
introductions to the weighty and statesmanlike 
utterances of three of my most valued friends, alas 
all gone before their time, for whom I had enter- 
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tained and cherished the highest regard and 
esteem. Sir Pherozshah and I were lifelong friends 
and co-workers. It was over ten years ago that 
I consented to write the introduction to the volume 
of his Speeches and Writings as collected by the 
assiduous Mr. C. Y. Chintamani — the present cap- 
able editor of the 'Leader at Allahabad. 

Next, it is superfluous to refer here to my intro- 
duction to the voluminous Writings and Speeches 
of the late distinguished Mr. Ranade. As in the 
case of those of Sir P. M. Mehta, they are, in 
reality, a mirrorof contemporary history — moral and 
material— of India for at least thirty years. They 
must, forever, remain a monument of their great 
talents and massive intellect, and ought to be 
•a perpetual inspiration to the rising generation of 
Indians and those who may come after them. And 
now, thanks to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. 
Thakur, who has an admirable capacity for judici- 
ous selection and compilation of the writings of 
some of our eminent Indian citizens, an addition 
is made to the works of the two patriots already' 
named, by a valuable collection in a most interest- 
ing and readable form of the written essays and the 
many admirable speeches made by Mr. K. T. 
Telang for wellnigh a quarter of a century. To 
me, as to all his closer friends, it must be a matter 
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of the most profound regret that a cruel fate should 
have prematurely, and in the very prime of man- 
hood, cut him off from this mundane sphere of his 
multifarious and brilliant activities. That quarter 
of a century seems as if it were one crowded hour 
of a glorious life ; for that period Mr. Telang seems 
to have surpassed many of his colleagues in public 
life by the good literary and social work he achiev- 
ed. Tracing his writings from 1869 by which time 
he had finished his academic career with honours, 
it would seem that his earliest activities were in 
connection with that admirable institution, which 
hears the name of “The Students* Literary and 
Scientific Society “ a society one of the founders 
or early pioneers of which were Mr. (now Dr.) Dada- 
bhai Naoroji and the late Messre. V. N. Mandlik and 
Naoroji Fardunjee. I know, as a matter of fact, ‘ 
how dearly Mr. Telang loved that Society and how 
his heart was full to render it every service pos- 
sible with a view to making it a power and an in- 
fluence for good in matters educational and literary 
•in the city of Bombay. I think I am not far wrong 
or exaggerating when I say that amongst- the dis- 
tinguished alumni who passed in the earliest 
period of our local University none has been so 
prolific in his literary work for that Society as Mr 
Telatvg, It may not be uninteresting to refer here 
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to the many papers that he had, with his charac- 
teristic care and ardour, prepared and read before 
that institution. These papers are an unfailing 
index, not only of the precocity of Mr. Telang’s 
intellect but also of the versatility of his great 
talents. 


To write atthe young age of twenty a life of Shri 
Shankaracharya is m itself no mean a literary 
effort. It shows the ardour and the scholastic in- 
stinct of the genuine student of history at that 
early age. Evidently he must have made a study 
of it before ho could prepare such an excellent life 
of that religious philosopher to be read at the age 
of twenty. In this respect be closely resembles 
the late Sir P. M. Mehta who too at the age of 
twcnly-lwo prepared and read a most valuable 
paper on Indnn Education before the E. I. As-j 
sociation in London in 1867. That paper was 
a remarkable one, seeing that many of the 
observations made therein still stand fast and 
good even to-day. Put even more than the life 
of Shri Shankaracharya the paper which Mr. 
Tclang read in 1873 in reply to some fantastic 
theories of Professor Weber, was a marked evi- 
dence of the analytical cast of mind and the his- 
torical spirit of the young scholar. The principal 
point which he so successfully controverted was the 
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ridiculous assertion of the German scholar that 
the Ramayana was copied from Homer. The paper 
should be read by modern students with the great- 
est interest, if not for the subject of the contro- 
versy itself so much, as for the logic and the 
reasoning apart from the laborious research brought 
to bear upon it by the analytical and critical mind 
of Mr. Telang. 

Other essays also bear a similar stamp of re- 
suscitation which ought to be a model of the most 
instructive character to such of the rising genera- 
tion of our University men as would prefer to 
follow in the literary wake of the distinguished 
Elphlnstonlan. 

With the talents which Nature had endow- 
ed him with, Mr. Telang was always a keen 
controversialist, but one imbued with the fairest 
spirit of an honest and impartial critic. He never 
was one-sided. He always admitted the good 
plaints in the arguments of those who reasoned on 
tlie opposite side, at the same time his logical mind 
• was always alert to discover the weakness and the 
flaws of those controversialists who opposed him 
If Mr. Ranade was truly Socratic in his intellect 
so also, though in a minor degree was Mr. Telang' 
Mr. Ranade’s pen went on smoothly over the most ' 
complicated field of controversy. You perceive in 
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his reasoning all the powers of a great persuasive 
intellect without ever feeling the sharp point of 
the steel. In the case of Mr. Telang that point was 
at once felt as he went on with the iron logic of 
his argument. The former told us how stoic he 
was, neither ruffled with defeat nor elated with 
victory ; the latter was more combative, and one 
felt his thrusts and cuts, and yet both differed in 
this respect from their eminent colleague Sir 
Pherozshah. The last in him had not only the 
sharp-pointed steel of argument but also the fire 
of flint. And flint and steel between them did 


their vanquishment of the opposin g controversialisti 
as neither the one nor the other -could do. More^ 
over, in Sir Pherozshah's public speeches ana' 
writings there ran all through a vivid imaginaU 
tion, apart from sparkling wit, and appropriate 
anecdote as much as ridicule, banter and satire. Ii [. 
this respect one cannot refrain from observing tha 
there was more polished culture of the scholar fron . 
Oxford and Cambridge than in his two Hindu col- 
leagues who ncverhad travelled to England for study 
Indeed, Mr. Telang himself had more than once 
observed that for exciting the needed enthusiasn 
in some momentous public affairs, the fire and the 
‘imagination dfSifPhcroishah were absolutely essen- 


tial. Sir Pherozshah could fire shot after shot in the 
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enemy’s camp, and Mr. Telang could only timidly 
follow him at a respectful distance. In short, I may 
venture to say that Sir ‘Pherozshah in the field of pub- 
lic life was superlative in his 'combativeness; Mr. 
Telang was comparative, while Mr. Ranade was po- 
sitive. The last in him had an abundance of what was 
known among the Greek scholars as “sophrosyne” 
e. sobriety of thought combined with modesty. 
Coming back to Mr. Telang, it may be fairly 
observed that his earliest efforts were purely aca- 
demic and literary ; but in the prime of his intel- 
lectual vigour he was more devoted to discussion 
of questions and great problems on public affairs 
agitating the country; while during the last 
ieriod of his full manhood, alasl so soon cut off, 
d seemed that he was at the very height of political 
^.pgacity and-worldly wisdom. In the intermediary 
Sjtage we find him, at first a contributor to the co- 
lumns of the Indu-Prakash. Here he wrote, with his 
c^iaracterestic nerve and verve on the odious Ver- 
nacular Press Act of 1876 during the viceroyalty of 
tiie unpopular Lord Lytton. Mr. Maclean, the then 
ejlitor of the Bombay Gazette, ha'll denounced the 
Act in no measured terms, and hesitated not to call 
ii the “ Black Act.” The country, pacific as it was 
and untrammelled by any political agitation, 
Exceedingly outraged by the introduction of that 
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universally condemned piece of legislation to gag 
the Press The Famine policy and the Forward 
policy of that Tory viceroy were greatly criticized 
by the independent Press-Indian and Anglo Indian 
Lord Lytton and his Government were so obsessed 
by that criticism, candid and plain spoken as it 
•was, that it was thought fit that for a time such a 
gag should be put on publicists of the day But 
this IS not the place to narrate the history of that 
piece of legislation ♦ Those interested in it must 
be referred to the pages of the proceedings of the 
Viceregal Legislative Council and to the many 
comments to be found in the Vernacular and 
Anglo Indian papers Such was the feeling of 
antagonism to that Act that the agitation was kept, 
fanning in, till a change of ministry occurred in 
1880 and the Liberal minded ministry of Mr Glad- 
stone the premier abolished it to the great joy and 
contentment of the vast Indian population 

Outside the columns of the Indu-Prakash th< 
most striking utterance of Mr Tclang was on thi 
subject of Free Trade and Protection Students of thi 
history of Indian administration during the Seven 
tics should recall to their mmd the most imporlan 
Economic refonn introduced by the Governmen 
of India m 187O and 1877 From 1874 the Conser 
■vativc Government of Disrach, with Lord Salisbury 
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:as Secretary of State for India, was being egged 
■on by the good and true manufacturers of cotton in 
Manchester to remove the import duty of jWlo on 
■aW cotton fabrics imported into this country. 
Cottonopolis was alarmed at the steady rise of 
■“Splnnitig and Weaving” Mills in Bombay. Its men 
smelt from after the injury which their cotton-trade 
with India might suffer with the growth of the in- 
digenous cotton industry. It should be remembered 
that the revenues of India in the seventies were far 
from flourishing. Deficits, more or less, were common. 
Moreover, the sources of the revenue themselves 
were hardly elastic. A duty of 7 ^ 7 © on all goods 
imported from abroad was for years before, con- 
tinuously levied for purposes of pure revenue only. 
But in 1874-75 it suited the men of Manchester to 
■raise the cry that so far as that duly was levied on 
Lancashire cotton goods imported into India, it was 
protective. Organized agitation was carried on, in 
the English Press and supported, ofcourse, by Lan- 
cashire men in the House of Commons. The Con- 
servative ministry led by Mr. Disraeli well* knew 


that it was maintained in Us place and power by 
a majority which largely consisted of Lancashire 


votes. Indeed, in those days Manchester was astute 


enough to press its own wishes and sentiments 


regarding Free Trade on the Conservative and 
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Liberal ministries alike. It was an easy and 
smooth sailing when the latter formed the Govern- 
ment ; when the Liberals were in opposition, the 
Conservative Government was more or less tremul- 
ous as regards economical problems involving Free 
Trade principles. Manchester, knowing its strength, 
was always to the front pressing the Conservative 
Government to concede to them all that they 
wished for as regards the wider development of 
Free Trade. In 1874-75 Cotton Mills in Bombay 
were making ahead, and slowly driving away the 
import of Lancashire Trade in coarser yarns. 
Again, shipments of such yarns to China, though 
only negligible at the outset, were greatly appre- 
hended. Lancashire was afraid lest Indian yarri 
should eventually supplant Lancashire yarn in the 
China Market, and it also feared that the coarsei • 
and medium yarn imported into Bombay might, as . 
cotton mills grew more, prove to be negligible. , 
Those fears were not unfounded; but the plea on 
which Manchester vigorously agitated to abolish 
the import duty on yarn and piece-goods in India| 
was entirely fallacious. It urged on the Govern-^ 
ment at home that the duty was protective, i. e\ . 
while Indian cotton mills were allowed to producet 
their yarn and cloth and sell it to neutral marketsl 
the duty on Lancashire cottons imported here acted. 
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as a protection to the indigenous industry. And 
in as much as England was a Free Trade country 
the Government ought not to allow any duties of a 
protective character in India. The agitation of 
Manchester was greatly opposed by the mill-owners 
here and the Indian public in general. Lord 
Northbrook who was the Viceroy and Governor- 
■General of India from 1872-76, himself a staunch 
Free Trader was candidly of opinion that the duty, 
in no sense, acted as a protection but was levied 
purely for revenue purposes. He declared from 
his place in the Legislative Council that no 
statesman having a regard to the true interests of 
India should submit to the abolition of that duty. 
It was about this period of agitation that Mr. Telang 
read a paper on “ FREE TRADE AND PROTEC- 
TION FROM AN INDIAN POINT OF VIEW ”, 
before the members of the Sassoon Mechanic 
Institute. I commend the study of that paper to 
the readers of this Volume as it would confirm 
ihem in their admiration of Mr. Telang’s contro- 
yersial power apart from his careful and philo- 
sophic study of this subject itself. Mr. Telang 
|vas a Free Trader with some qualifications just 
.jas the late IMr. Ranade and Sir Pherozshah Mehta 
rwcre and as I am. As far as India is concerned, 
-ivc all share with the view that young industries' 
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bearing all the germs of future prosperity 


shoul<J» 


for a time, be protected by the Indian Government 
Mr Telang then undertook the task of proving ho i 
far the duly was m no sense protective The read 
will see for himself in that brilliant essay wh 
penetrative power of analysis and what force 
logic he had brought to bear on the controvers 
It is a magnificent dialectical performan 
which does great credit to the writer, special 
having regard to the fact that it was wntt^ 
when he was only twenty-seven On my pa| 

1 have not known that any accomplished India 
in any other part of the country since 1877, hj 
written on such a controversial economic subjd 
with such vigour, such force and such lucidity ^ 
Mr Telang at that age ft 

If we may take the period from 1870 to 1880 as tit 
of apprenticeship of Mr Telang in public 
we may take the remaining ten years say uptil gi 
elavation to the Bench at the close of 1889 as 
period of his ripest manhood and consummW 
statesmanship In the very early part of 
eighties Mr. Telang had acted as one of 
secretaries to the Bombay Branch of the E ^ 
India Association which was originally founded^ 
Mr (now Dr.) Dadabhai Nawrojee in 1869 I]!! 

Branch, it need not be said, was exceedingly acti* 
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in its political work at the time. The most memorable 
year was 1883 when the ill-starred controversy 
touching what is properly known as the Ilbert Bill 
had raged fast and furious throughout the country 
The Bill was simplicity itself. Owing to the larger 
number of Indians entering the Civil Service it was 
deemed highly expedient and essential for pur 
poses of administrative efficiency ,0 allow Indian 
Civdians acting as Magistrates to have iurisdiction 
over the Europeans specially in distant provinces 

like Assam. Bihar and so forth. It was introd,, j 
into the Viceregal Legislative Council by the thin 

Law-member Mr. (now Sir) Peregrina Iffielt 

None had anticipated, much less the r ' 
of Lord Ripon, that there wouffi CLlllTr 
Whirlwind Of irrational and unfounded , “I 
in that piece of legislation. I, was mal W T 
.feet of a bitter and most violent racial ' ' 
iPe Officials'dind the Civil Service comb' 

■r Europeans, Principairre m""" 

pers of the European merchant r 

||nake common cause for the purpose™"!!"''^' 

mg and eventually wrecking the Bill , ■ 

ngitation was set on foot by this beneflced"a “f''" 
)^=neficed bureaucracy throughout the 

^hile their organs of the Press fed th- 

columns and indulged in an'::“^^^^ 
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cd fuIminatioTi oq the Government of Lord Ripon» 
and unmeasured abuse on the Indians. The flood* 
gates of denunciation were thrown open as had 
never been opened before or after, since that year. 
Those curious to thoroughly understand, fully and 
■fairly, the intrinsic merits of that Bill and the 
irrational controversy to which it led should con- 
sult the ponderous Blue-Book which eventually the 
British Parliament was obliged to publish, and 
they should also refer to the many tracts 
pro and con, published on the subject. The 
heat of controversy was not abated till many 
months after the introduction of the Bill If a gig- 
ging Press Act was, at any time, essential to si i 
press the enormous quantity of seditious wntir 
and speeches then nfe in the European commun 
and m the columns of its organs of opinion, 
was during that eventful period Not all that I : 
been said m the Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacu 
organs during the period of unrest which so clos 
followed at the heel of the departure of Lord Cun 
who by his virulent attacks on the character of 
educated Indian community m general had m; 
himself, during the last two years of his viceroya! 
so odious to the Indian population, could surpi 
what was written and said within the short per 
of twelve months during the agitation just refer 
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to. Sedition of the -Whitemen was more rife 
then than it has ever been since. Indeed, what 
has been sedulously alleged as sedition which 
followed the unrest caused by the unpopularity 
of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty pales its effectual 
fire before the actual sedition loudly expressed, 
without let or hindrance, during the period 
that the controversy and the Ilbert Bill last- 
ed. Sobriety of thought and language seemed 
almost everywhere to have been cast to the winds. 
Indians and Europeans alike indulged in all kinds 
of mutual recriminations which in any other coun- 
try might have led to a civil war< In almost every 
province they lost their head. Nowhere was this 
extraordinary phenomenon to be seen and heard at 
its Worst than in Bengal and Assam. The' contem- 
porary literature of the day should be carefully 
rdn^acked to learn the intensity of the heated 
agittation. At last a truce was declared and the 
good Sir Auckland Colvin, then a member of the 
Vicjeregal Legislative Council, poured oil over the 
, .troubled waters and effected a compromise. It was 
during the heat of this controversy that Bombay 
aloiie of all the provinces kept her head cool and 
beh^ived in a manner which afterwards earned for 
her i from so eminent a statesman no other than 

Sir Evylyn Baring (now Lord Cromer; ((,c„ 
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Finance Minister of India the sobriquet of “ the 
centre of political sobriety.” There was a 
public meeting in the Town Hall to express 
the thoughts and feelings of Bombay on the 
Ilbert Bill, and none spoke at that meeting 
with such sober judgment, such calm and serene 
sagacity and with such consummate statesmanship 
as the then trio of great leaders of political thought 
in the Presidency viz, Messrs K T. TELANG^ 
BADRUDDIN TYEBJEE, and PHEROZSHAH M- 
MEHTA. Their respective speeches stand oul as 
master-pieces of what politicians m the West are 
accustomed to Even to-day when read by the c old 
light of reasoning, and with all the freedom flom 
bias or prejudice they appeal to us as the jer/ 
essence of what political speeches should be in I the 
most troubled times Mr Telang’s speech 
bodied in this volume will at once inform the re: id^r 
as to the ability, tact and judgment displa l)ecl 
therein. I am quite sure that if all his other v rd- 

ings are forgotten, that particular utterance in the 

Town Hall will stand the test of time and bear i^'' 
partial witness to the political sagacity and sobi let/ 
of thought of the speaker. 

The papers and memorials submitted to the 
Government by the Bombay Branch of the feast 
India Association between l88o and 1885 bear the 

c 
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impress of Telang’s Roman hand. The students of 
politics of the present generation should carefully 
study them as published in the journals of the 
Association of that important epoch. 

The most memorable public service which Mr. 
Telang rendered during the same quinquennium was 
in connection with the Education Commission of 
1883-84 of which he was a member, and of which 
the accomplished Sir William Hunter was the prc“ 
sident. It was there that his remarkable powers, 
no^ only of analysis and criticism, but of searching 
cross-examination were to be seen at their best. 
Thi evidence recorded by that Commission should 
be Carefully studied by every Indian who is keenly 
interested in the past history of Public Instruction 
inllidia. As an independent non-official member 
of the Commission, Mr. Telang has rendered yeo- 
man’s service to the cause of Indian education, and 
his I views on that subject as expressed in his 
“ Minute of dissent” which will be found in the 
second Volume of this collection, may be read with 
the ^greatest profit and instruction. They are, in a 
sen^e, his education evangel which he was not slow 
to iJropagate, in, and out of, his Alma Mater, of 
■whifch he was such a prominent and invaluable 
member, and of which also he had the honor to be 
the first Indian Vice-Chancellor. 
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Though Mr. Telang was associated with the Bom- 
bay Branch of the East India Association as its 
secretary, and though he tried his best to keep up 
its activity and usefulness, it was well-known that 
it was languishing for more than one reason, chiefly 
owing to the condition to which it was reduced by 
the paramount management at the head office iu 
London. TheViceroyalty of Lord Ripon, apart ftotn 
the Ilbert Bill incident, had proved, in every wajV, a 
memorable and an epoch-making one. In' lia^ 
became a fully free-trading country dur lOg 
his regime. All import duties except on A rms 
and liquor were abolished. The salt d uty 
which stood at Rs. 2/8 was reduced to Rs. 2 per 
maund. The policy of helping the poor indeb ted 
ryot by loans and advances was first formula ted, 
and everything was done which might conduce 
ameliorate the condition of the inpoverished a! 
culturist. It was Lord Ripon’s Government ! 
which published the first solid and comprehen 
scheme of Local Self-Government, which c 
after thirty-three years has not borne 
fruit which was expected of it ; thanks to 
unreasonable attitude, if not stern opposii 
of the permanent bureaucracy of the 1 
It was the same Government which placed 
finances of the country on a surer and more solid 


t to 
.gri- 
also 
jive 
veil 
that* 
the 
ion, 
ind. 
the 
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foundation after the disastrous famine of 1876-77 
and the unrighteous Second Afghan.War. Thus at 
the date of the departure of Lord Ripon in Decem- 
ber 188^ India had entered on a new and a most 
encouraging stage ofher existence. AsSir Auckland 
Colvin has appropriately observed, “ The dry bones 
in the valley were galvanized into life ”. The whole 
nation was pulsating with a consciousness of greater 
social, intellectual and material progress. It was 
under such bright and cheerful conditions that it 
was deemed expedient by the three great leaders 
ofkhought'in the City to found a new political 
inspution which should materialize the new senti- 
mejits and aspirations which had taken such strong 
hold of the entire Indian community. It was deem- 
ed political wisdom to leave alone the Bombay 
Brdnch of the East India Association to its fate 
am start a new association which might well 
represent the voice of the Bombay Presidency • 
anA thus it was that the Bombay Presidency 
Association was established at the commencement 
of [885. 

The time was most auspicious and opportune 
ant it was the good fortune of Bombay to be pre ' 

5 id jd over, soon after, by a statesman of the ah' 

•ity of Lord Reay with a European reputation fo ' 
education. Bombay’s political and social nm 

i^rogress , 
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It IS superfluous to say, was greatly quickened 
during the governorship of that distinguished pro 
consul One of the earliest acts of his admmistfa 
Uon was the nomination of Sir Pherozshah M 
Mehta and Mr Telang as members of the LegiS' 
lative Council to assist that body in framing th® 
new Municipal Bill which was then on tht anvil, and 
which, after two years’ vicissitude under the abl® 
and active guidance of those two leaders suppori|ed 
by the liberalism of an able non-official member 
the person of Sir Frank Forbes Adam passed i 
law, and became what has since been known 
Bombay’s Civic Magna Carta It was again in 
memorable year 1885 that at its close the INDI 
national congress took its birth m the C 
of Bombay The origin of that national mstitutl 
IS so well-known that it requires no special ment 
inthis Introduction, suffice it to say, that none tj 
a more active part in making all the necessary i' 
parations for the holding of the Congress than 
Telang owing to the original place Poona hav 
had to be abandoned on account of the prevale 
of cholera there 

One of the very first important matters of a 
iTfwOifrt/?. 'ih.v.arJ/y. .T'tVjrrg, -u’long 1 

Sir P Mehta and a few others devoted their at 
lion, and brought it tothfc notice of Lord Rcay 
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the establishment -of a Technical institute of a 

highly scientific character for the Presidency F 

the Seventies downwards there was a strong fc i™*" 
prevalent among some of the prominent leader 
the different provinces that side by side with 'h 
Political and Social advancement of the I f 
the material progress of the people should '''1"^’ 
mych. This feeling became so far promirient tV° 
it Was deemed that an early step should be 
to (carry into effect the introduction oft'^h^-''” 
education into the country. Mr. Telang wh'^"""^^' 
strjing convictions on the subject had urged 
extediency of imparting such instruction “ 
colleagues of the Education Commission incl"]-*"* 
its aearned and sympathetic president. The d 

strlitions held in honour of Lord Ripon 
departure from these shores led thepeopleof 
to jraise a handsome permanent memorial 
honour. The idea of erecting a statue and of 
ing scholarships was set aside in favour of a 


ri^ which should be of permanent utility 
Presidency ; and eventually it was resolved by 
suliscribers of the fund which had well nigh am 
tedi to 2^ Laks of Rupees that it should be m’r 
foilaiding and supporting a Technical institute to h 
founded by the Government. ° ® 


loth Messrs. Telang and Mehta and their 
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colleagues sharing their views were most enthusia^ 
Stic on the subject, and the very first prominent act 
of Lord R#*ay on his assumption of the Government 
of Bomboy was convening a meeting of the leading 
citizens of all classes in the Secretariat for the 
purpose of discussing and elaborating a practical 
scheme of technical instruction His Lordship’& 
personal knowledge in the minutest details of aiU 
the branches of public education m Europe were of 
the highest value in the subsequent elaboration of 
the scheme which was entrusted to be framed tc i a 
small committee By that time the first Jubi lee 
of the great Queen Victoria was celebrated m all 
parts of India in 1887 The scheme had been so ^ar 
matured as to enable the Government of Lord Rq^ay 
to take practical action on it So many prelimirha' 
Ties of a variety of character had to be arranged a nd 
satisfactorily settled, specially the question of ma hu" 
taming the institution on a sound and perman ent 
basis The task was an exceedingly arduous o 
but thanks to the combined labour of all mteres ted 
m the establishment of the institute, it was succt, sS" 
fully accomplished The late Sir D M Petit offer edi 
on certainjconditions,to provide a suitable build \iiS 
for the institute and it was finally agreed upon t: lat 
theOphinstonc College building originally biEiilt 
at Byculla, opposite the Victoria Gardens, shoAld 
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■fae selected for the purpose, seeing that it was- 
situated in the most industrial district of Bom- 
bay. With the monies provided by SirDinshaw» 
a new building for the Elphinstone College was 
resolved to be erected in the Fort, but in as 
much as the first Sir C. Jehangir Readymoney had 
contributed the magnificent sum of 2 Laks 
for the building of the College in 1864 during tho 
Governorship of the distinguished and the acc6m- 
plished Sir Bartle Frere, and the Principalship of the- 
equally distinguished and talented Sir A, Grant, 
it was further resolved that the new college- 
building should bear his honoured name and that 
a miirble medallion should be fixed in a prominent 
part of the facade of the College premises. On the 
othe : hand, it wqs resolved that the name of Sir 
D. Petit as a large donor of the new Technical 
institute should be inscribed on a marble tablet and 
fixej in the new institute in a prominent place. 

Tijus the building of the Institute which was named 
the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute was provided 
for. I As to its maintenance a tnistdeed was pre- 


pared in which it was declared that the Institute 
should be governed by a Board of Trustees, composed 
of representatives of the various funds with which 
the institution was endowed, and those of the 
Government. In this way the constitution of the- 
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institution was formed which has stood the test of 
over a quarter of a century and is the most satisfac- 
tory evidence not only of the enthusiasm of its 
-original promoters but of their great practical wis- 
dom But for the hearty co-operation of Lord 
Reay it is doubtful whether such a noble work 
could have been brought to such a happy accom- 
plishment The entire Ripon Memorial Fund jwas 
given over in trust to the trustees of the institute 
from the income of which alone, part of its mainte- 
nance was to be provided Then the funds raised 


in the memory of the second Sir Jemsetjee Jeejill^hoy 
and of Mr Navrojee Furdonjee were also vestej d m 
the trustees Lastly, the Government pledged itself 
by Its resolution to provide an adequate ar inu*^ 
grant for the expenses of the Institute Not hm6 
gave so much pleasure to Mr Telang as the esW' 
blishment of the Institution on which he had for 
years, set his heart, and for which he had wo rked 
so hard It was a second best instance ot the 
consummate statesmanship in matters of hi ghcr 
scientific education, of himself and his emi nent 
co-worker the late Sir P Mehta 
The foundation of the Victoria Jubilee Tech iicaf 
Institute may truly be said to be the coping-stone 
of all the public activities of Mr Telang just blfore 
his elevation to the Bench in 1889 But we Irnust 
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not forget to relate here his continuous and fervent 
devotion to the cause of the Congress which was 
founded in 1885. He was one of the earliest as 
well as one of the most earnest of the collaborators 
of Mr. Hume in his great political work with which 
his name is now imperishably associated. The 
Congress, as is well-known, took its first forward 
leaplin political progress in 1888 at Allahabad 
under the presidentship of Mr. George Yule — a great 
unofficial European name most conspicuous in the 
■commercial history of Calcutta. He was the first 
Eurcmean who was, by the unanimous voice of the 
Indian community, elected President of the Fourth 
fndiin National Congress. But at the date of the hold- 
ing of the Congress in December 1888, it had come 
into the ill-graces of Lord Dufferin, the very viceroy 
whoiwas the first to inspire Mr. Hume at Simla 
fo establish a political organization of the charac- 
ter the Congress which might articulate the 
voic^ of educated India. His un-called-for and 
Unfounded diatribes against the Congress move- 
in his speech at the St. Andrew's Dinner at 
Calrt itta in the month previous had greatly offended 
^the I entire Indian community. It -was George 
YulelTvho echoed the true sentiments and feelings 
■of Inpia on that regrettable speech of Lord Dufferin 
^hidh did no credit either to his statesmanship or 
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to his sense of justice and impartiality as a viceroy- 
The Presidential Address delivered by Mr. Yule at 
the Congress of 1888 is every way remarkable for 
the free and out-spoken sentiments of the Indian 
people in the matter of their political progress and 
education. 

It is the finest speech, full of sobriety, sagacity 
and healthy liberalism which ever has eitiitted 
from a non-official European of the high character* 
eminent position and great influence of Mr. 
and it should be read, marked and inwardly di^esW^ 

by the rising generation of the Congressmen! iThe 

speech made by Mr, Telang on that occasicjjn 
serves special mention, hut it, too, must also hd 
in its text. All that I can say here is that iij 
the last political speech he made at the Conql 
for, 'by the time the next year’s Congress was hi 
Bombay under the presidentship of Sir. W. WeJ 
burn accompanied by that true friend of India i1 
Bradlaugh whose premature death enligh! 

India has ever deplored, Mr. Telang had al' 
taken his seat on the Bench of the Bombay 
Court. 1 must, however, mention here that fcj 
months before the session was held he had wd' 
exceedingly hard with the working .committ] 
make the Congress that eminent success it was 
Lastly, side by side with the work of the ConVjress 


read 

was 

rjcSSJ’ 

:id 
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henei 
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'clang worked equally hard from 1885-1889 in 
residency Association along with his senior 
gue Sir. P. Mehta and myself as his junior. 
L from the share he had in the work of pre- 
g important memorials to the Government 
le Public Service question, on higher educa- 
jon the Forest and Abkari questions and 
!’ problems then agitating the Presidency, 
Pelang was a writer of three out of the 
^'e remarkable Leaflets which the Association 
ired at the close of 1885 for the education 
3 British electorate. There was the manifesto 
I ed “ India’s Appeal to the English Electors” 
y indited by the pen of Mr. [Ranade which 
made no little an impression in England, 
the deputation consisting of the late Mr. Man- 
.n Ghosh, Mr. R. Mudliar along with Mr. ( now 
Narayen Chandawarkar proceeded to London. 

5 three Leaflets, ^viz: — (l) Is India lightly taxed? 
perial Stock-taking, and (3) Manchester’s inte- 
1 India, will be found in the present volume and 
still be studied with profit and instruction by 
[ who take a k^en interest in the political 
ress of the country. 

Sir Pherozshah as to myself, it had always 
a subject of profound regret that Mr. Telang’s 
ition to the Bench greatly diminished hispoliti- 
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cal activities for which he was so eminently j 
and of which he had given such a remarkable, 
dence Weboth wereof the strongest convictioj 
but for that fact Mr Telang would have proved^ 
more valuable to the country for the pat 
services which he would have performed than h^ 
been during the twenty years of his non-o 
career as a student, scholar, educationist and s 
man All the same, as indeed, a most remarkabl 
sonage to have won his laurels at a very early' 
and endeared himself by his genuine work 
classes of the community in this Presidency 

His ensp, clear voice seems still to ring 
cars, while I cannot loo highly praise that sii 
city, aff-ibilily and that sobriety of thoughi 
that ripe culture which so eminently distingu 
him His personality was charming The 
came into closer contact with him and the 
our intimacy grew, the greater was my r 
and affection for him , and, I believe, the 
was the case with almost all his intimate fn 
That such a brilliant character should have 
so prematurely cut off is Indiu’s misfortune 
the sainr. Mr Tclanc’s name will be chcr 
by pcnctationstocoiuc in ns much odmiralion 
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esteem as rtle names of Messrs. Ranade, Tybjee 
Pherozshah and Gokhale. 
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loth Fehniary igi6. 
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cal activities for which he was so eminently ^ 
and of which he had given such a remarkable|fi | 
dence. We both were of the strongest convictiojit^ 
but for that fact Mr. Telang would have proved! t’'' | \ 
more valuable to the country for the patW'’ I , 
services which he would have performed than hJ: 
been during the twenty years of his non-oil'^' 
career as a student, scholar, educationist and |& 
man. All the same, as indeed, a most remarkablap^ 
sonage to have won his laurels at a very early! 
and endeared himself by his genuine work | 
classes of the community in this Presidency. 

His crisp, clear voice seems still to ring ill 
cars, while I cannot too highly praise that siiW 
city, affability and that sobriety of thoughtr 
that ripe culture which eminently disiingai| 
him. His personality was charming. The 
came into closer contact with him and the 
our intimacy grew, the greater was my rt| 
and alTcction for him; and, I believe, the 
was the case with almost all his intimate fri«l 
Hint such a brilliant chamclcr hliould have ll^l 
so ptrm.iturcly cut off is Indui’s misfortune. \A 
the S.atnrs Mr. Tclaixy.V uvtj.«i b/i C-t.vts'.vi 
by rcntiaiionstocomc in as much admiration '3 
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WAS THE RAMA YANA COPIED 
FROM HOMER ? 

[ A paper read before the Students' Literary and Scientific Society^ 
Bombay, on 2nd September 1S72. J 

One of our two great National Epics has recent- 
ly become the centre of considerable attention on 
the part of orientalists and Sanskrit Scholars. An 
opinion, by no means particularly definite or pre- 
cise, has been hitherto floating about, that both our 
voluminous epics, namely the Mah^bhlrata and 
the R&mayana, have just claims to a very high 
antiquity. Greater precision than this, however, 
has not yet been attained. True it is, that the 
question — what is the meaning of the Ramayana — 
has been asked on various occasions, and has been 
answered in various ways. Some have maintained 
that it symbolizes the progress of Aryan civiliza- 
tion against the aboriginal inhabitants of thecoun- 
try. Others have seen in it a representation of the 
conflict between Brahmanism and Buddhism. A 
third school calls it an allegory on the progress of 
the agricultural art."^ But although these and 

* See Weber pages izi, 122, 124, of the Indian Antiquary; 
and Indian Antiquary page 147, Mr. Pickford quoted by the Rer. 
K. M. Banerjea, 
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This little brochure contains a paper read by me before the 
Students’ Literary and Scientific Society on the 2nd of Septe^t 
tier last year. In revising that paper for publication first m the 
Native Opinion newspaper, I made only a few alterations in the 
text, and those principally verbal I also added all the fcbotnotes. 
as the several points which they refer to came to my 
in the course of my studies after the paper was read be||fore the 
Students’ Society. This will explain the circunistance tliiat s®*”® 
points which ought properly to have been concentrated 
a single note now appear dispersed over two or more. The aP" 

pendices were also added m the course of the ret^ision, ; ind 

here published for the first time, having not been publ! , vshe^ to 
Native Opinion m the first instance 
Iq now republishiog the paper m this foirn,^! have o 
rcctcd one slip, which had remained uncorrected when t 
was published in the columns of Nittiir Opinion, but wlljl 
not affect the argument. With these exceptions, I have| 
my original draft to remain intact, although 1 make : 
that the hurry in which that draft was prepared has 
siderablc room for improvement. 


’MPSP" 


Botnba>, I5.i-i873. 
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acquainted with its plot — to be told that after all 
that work is nothing more than a Buddhist saga 
dovetailed to the Homeric story of the Trojan War^ 
that causes a shock to one’s notions under which 
not many will find it easy to be stoical. For my- 
self, 1 am free to confess, that 1 did not bring to the 
study of the exposition of this new theory a mind 
that was very much inclined to accept it. But if 
the progress of scientific inquiry must needs knock 
off its splendid pedestal this idol like so many 
others which it has similarlytreated.itisour bound- 
en duty to bend under the sroke, and adapt our- 
selves to the altered circumstances as best we may. 
And therefore, feeling what I do feel, I still hope to 
be able to preserve towards the new theory that 
scientific attitude which is the only proper attitude 
in such an inquiry. 

Professor Weber’s main conclusions may be sum- 
med up as follows^ (I) “The entire riarrative” I 
use the Professor’s own language as rendered into 
English by the Rev. D. C. Boyd for the Indian Anti- 
quary “ the entire narrative of the exile itself has, 
to a large extent, been developed out of germs fur- 
nished by Buddhistic legends.*” ( II ) “ In the exist- 
ing condition of the text, however, we find unmis- 
takeable indications that the influence of Greece 
Indian Antiquary page I20. 
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other interpretations of the matter of the Rama- 
yana have been put forward from time to time» 
question as to whence that matter "Was derived , 
■whether it was autochthonic or "based on a foreign 
original ; whether, if autochthonic, it was purely 
Brahmanical or borrowed from a Buddhistical or 
any similar source; these and questions like these 
have only Just now attracted any considerable 
degree of attention. And it is to Professor 
Albrecht Weber of Berlin that the credit of draw- 
ing-these questions into prominent relief undoubt- 
edly belongs^ 

I own, indeed, that the conclusion, to which the 
learned and elaborate reasoning of Professor Weber 
has led him, is not one with which any Hindu vrill 
be much gratified. To be told that the Rama' 
yana — that noble work with which sc) many of one s 
pleasing and exalting associations are bound up" 
that work which sings the superhuman exploits of 
a deified man, who, beyond almost any other Deity 
in their Pantheon, is the greatest favourite of the 
Hindus of this day — that work which has ingrain' 
ed itself into the very life of the nation, so that 
there is scarcely a Hindu who is not more or R®® 
t It need scarcely be said that thanks are due 

▼crendt* C. Boyd lor introdudnc Weber’s essay to the kno«' 

ledge of those who arc unacquainted with the Germanic 

Ruasc. 
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acquainted with its plot — to be told that after all 
that work is nothing more than a Buddhist saga 
dovetailed to the Homeric story of the Trojan War» 
that causes a shock to one’s notions under which 
not many will find it easy to be stoical. For my- 
self, I am free to confess, that I did not bring to the 
study of the exposition of this new theory a mind 
that was very much inclined to accept it. But if 
the progress of scientific inquiry must needs knock 
off its splendid pedestal this idol like so many 
others which it has similarly treated, it is our bouad- 
■ en duty to bend under the sroke, and adapt our- 
selves to the altered circumstances as best we may. 
And therefore, feeling what I do feel, I still hope to 
be able to preserve towards the new theory that 
scientific attitude which is the only proper attitude 
in such an inquiry. 

Professor Weber’s main conclusions may be sum- 
med up as follows^ (I) “The entire narrative” I 
use the Professor's own language as rendered into 
English by the Rev. D. C. Boyd for the Indian Anti- 
quary “ the entire narrative of the exile itself has, 
to a large extent, been developed out of germs fur- 
nished by Buddhistic legends.*” ( II ) “ In the exist- 
ing condition of the text, however, we find unmis- 
takeable in dications that the influence of Greece 
■* Indiaa Antiquary page I20. 
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upon India was already firmly established, t 
“ It is possible that in the addition of these two 
elements [namely, the abduction of Sita and the 
siege of Lanka ] by Valmiki, we should recognize 
the influence of an acquaintance with the Homeric 

sagacycle.”J (IV) “The work of Valmiki can hardly 

date earlier than this” [i.e. about the beginning o 
the Christian era.]§ These, at least for the purpose 
of the present paper, are the principal results o 
Professor Weber's laboured investigation. The 
other results, also of undoubted importance, concern 
a diflercnt set of questions, and will not here be re- 


ferred to except as bearing upon these. , 

The first point to be considered, then, is the 

lation of the Buddhistic Dasaratha-jatak,, which ts 

alleged to be the original of Valmiki's Ramayutu** 
with this latter work. It is, I think, much to b® 
regretted, that Professor Weber's deliverance »s 
not quite explicit upon this point. I have looked 
through the whole of his paper once and again; but 
except in one or two places, where the point is more 
hinted at than distinctly set forth, I have failed 
see the grounds upon which the Professor contend*’ 
that the Buddhist book is the original of which the 
Ramayana is the copy. Why may we not believe 
that the real relation stands the other way? Pro^ 


t Indian Antiquary page 252. 
t I IWd. page 121. 
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lessor Weber says, indeed, at the very outset, 
that “ the former ( namely, the Buddhist account) 
bears so plainly the impress of a higher antiquity, 
that it cannot vjtW be doubted that it belongs to an 
earlier age?'* And he then enumerates the prin- 
cipal points of difference between the two accounts, 
intending, to all appearance, that these should be 
taken as confirmatory of his assertion. But he does 
not go on to show how that confirmation is to be 
derived from them. It seems to me, I must confess, 
a very remarkable circumstance, that upon the very 
point which is the principal foundation of the new 
theory, the position of its advocates is not better 
fortified than by an assertion that certain things are 
very “plain” and “cannot be mistaken.” To 
me the thing is not “plain”, and is capable, as 
Professor Weber would say, of being “ mistaken,? 
as I would rather put it, of being taken in a totally 
different Ught,^ I look at the points of difference 
set forth by Professor Weber himself. I read that 
“ Rama and his brother Lakshmana are sent by 
their father into exile during his lifetime, with the 
sole object of protecting them from the intrigues of 
their step-mother.” I read these words, and ask 
myself what in the nature of an argument for the 
antiquity of this version can one spell out of them ? 
1 can see no such argument at all. On th e second 
* Indian Antiquary page 120. 
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point of difference, noted by the Professor, I find 
firstly, that in the Bombay edition of the Rama- 
yana, as well as in Gorresio’s edition, and as far 
as appears in the Raghuvansa* also, Sita is not re- 
presented as accompanying Rama otherwise than 
voluntarily .t And I say secondly, that even suppos- 
ing it were not so, that circumstance would have 
no bearing upon the muUial relation of the Dasara- 
tha-jataka and Valmiki’s Ramayana. This last re- 
mark applies also to the discrepancy about the 
length of the period of banishment noted under the 
third head of difference by Professor Weber. I* 
applies similarly to the circumstance of Rama and 
Sita being married after their return from exilo* 
The only points of difference, then, which remaint 
are firstly, that in the Buddhistic book Sita is at 
once the sister and the wife of Rama, and secondly* 
that it knows nothing of her abduction by Rava- 
na.§ Now admitting that the marriage of brother 

• Canto XII, 9. Indeed the first hint of it, I believe, 
and then nothinc more than a hint, appears in the Viracharit* 
Trithcn** cd. p. 65. 

t There is, I am afraid, some tnittakc here. What it 
or how It occurred. I cannot lay; unless indeed, the emp*'*' 
•Is U not on the ** \olumanly.*’ but on “the sister not 
wife", and then the point can scarcely be said to have been 
rfoperly put. 

t Ail ihrw points of difference arc enunciated at 
1 may say here once for ail that my references to Web^v** 
oway ire to t*e IviRes of the Indian Anti(tuar>. 
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and sister introduces us to an archaic condition of 
society, I ask, whether mention of such a marriage 
IS evidence enough of the priority of a work to 
another which represents the marriage to have 
been in another form ? Is not that but a frail reed 
on which to rest such weighty theories concerning 
the originality or otherwise of a great work Fur- 
thermore, what conclusion can be drawn from the 
fact that the Buddhist book has no allusion to the 
abduction of Sita nor to the siege of Lanka ? Does 
the history of literature furnish instances simply of 
the development of romances and histories by the 
addition of new matter, and has it no examples to 
show of adaptations and epitomes divested of de-“ 
tails ? Have we already formed such a complete- 
historical induction, that the moment we see two 
accounts of an event which appear in the main to 
X In that repertory of valuable information — Mr. Muir’s 
Sanskrit texts — find a hymn quoted from the Rigveda in which 
the marriage of brother and sister is expressly condemned as 
" unrighteous. ” True, this hymn belongs to the Tenth Man- 
dala, which is generally looked upon as the latest portion 
of the Rigveda. But it must be remembered against this, that 
the hymn is repeated in the Athanra Veda which was already 
regarded as'revealed in the time of Patanjali, nearly two cen- 
‘lufies’otfrore'itie'CnnSuan era 'tsee'oeiow'j; that one stanza 
in this hymn occum in the Samaveda, and that another is 
quoted and explained in the Nirukta. These are sufficient 
testimonies in favour of the view assigning a considerable 
antiq\uty to the hymn, and it is of importance in the con- 
rideraUoR of the point taken in the text. See Muir’s Sanskrit 
Texts (1870) V. pp. 289.90-91. 
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coincide as far as they go, but one of which omits 
a circumstance which occupies a prominent place in 
the other, have we, I ask, generalised so far, as to 
be entitled to say without more, that the work which 
makes no mention of the additional circumstance is 
the predecessor and model of that which doesPt 
Professor Weber may think so , for myself, even 
after coupling this and the last noted fact, I con- 
tinue to be sceptical even of their cumulative force. 
The position might possibly be admissible as an 
hypothesis, as it might no less be admissible as an 
hypothesis for English antiquarians of ten centuries 
hence, supposing them to be without any history of 
English literature, to hold, that Heminge and Con- 
dell s edition of the plays of Shakespeare was only 

t How upon this theory, the relations of the Pancha- 
tantra and Hitopadesa would stand is a question, the consi- 
deration of which will also throw some light upon our imestica- 
tion Sec, too Babu Rajcndralala Milra’s "The Homer of India ” 
in MooUrjee's Magazine No I Page 52 And consider fur* 
^er the application of the theory to works like the Taittinya 
Sanhita and SatapalhaDrahmana With reference to the stones 
narrated in those works and quoted in Muir's TcxtsllS/ojV 
pp. J 30-1 and p 253 It Is noteworthy, also, that Dr Buhlcr 
teems to hold the rcscnc of this theory (See The Indian Anti- 
quaryp 30S) In my opinion, no argument of this kind, for 
whic! c\cr view It imscd, IS sound or trustworthy And com 
pare the following passages In Weber's essay p. 240 “The 
•ulruantialarTcement" and ‘ and it treats" &c. with p. 

Without doubt" Lc and p. 242 This Brahminical" &e- 
w ilch seem to show t^c weakness of this line of 
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a later development of BowdlePs Eamlly Shakes- 
peare, or of some well-pruned “acting edition” 
of the nohle works of the Bard of Avon. 

Another point remains to be noted in this 
place. Professor Weber seems to have had a lurk- 
ing suspicion,! that the change of locality, the 
change of the principal scene of action from 
Ayodhya to Varanasi, might be urged, perhaps, - 
against the priority of the Buddhistic story, as 
placing the chief seat of Aryan power and civiliza- 
tion lower South.t I do not much rely on the 
argument, nor do I vouch for its. having been 
in the mind of Professor Weber. But since he 
does attempt an explanation of the fact, it is worth 
remarking, that the explanation has no authority 
to support it, and is a mere ingenious conjecture. 


t See his explanation at p, 121 and note especially the 
expressions " perhaps connected " and ** no doubt " in the 
course of it. 


t Some further light is thrown upon this fact by the state- 
ments in Mr. Sherring’s book on Benares. " The sacred writ- 
ings of Ceylon” says Mr. Sherring “called the Jatakas which 
contain an immense number of tales relating to the life of 
Buddha and to the early history of his religion are replete with 

-JmroSi ‘invariadiy 

connected with a Brahroadatta king of Benares.” Is it not 
natural to believe, that Buddha, in adopting old stories to his 
own purposes, changed also the scene of action, wishing to 
obtain that importance which would belong to a system of faith 
connected with the very first of sacred cities. See Sherrina’s 
Benares Chap. I fass/fn and infra. 
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I now close this part of the subject by making 
a query and an observation which apply to the- 
whole matter. The query is — what proof is there 
concerning the age of the Buddhistic stories them- 
selves ? This, It IS evident, is a necessary inquiry, 
albeit Professor Weber has not gone into it^j The 
observation is, that it is at least equally probable 
with the theory propounded by Professor Weber, 
that the Buddhist story was not the model but the 
copy, not the predecessor of the Ramayana deve- 
loped in It, but the successor of the Ramayana 
abridged from It And I say, that this is at least 
equally probable, because on the one hand it is 
somewhat difficult of comprehension how a Buddh- 
ist hero could be metamorphosed into a Brah- 
mamcal* hero, and why such a metamorphosis 
should be resorted to at all (since it would probably 
be the last thing to be done by those who wished 
to withstand Buddhisml), w hile on the other hand 

t..cC"mrMdL«r' 


HuddhliM ^ ° conflicts with the 

" “I 5 ssherc tiic csnmpic 

hunwir I ^ '•’’•O'cee wiuconoini Professor Weber 

cpdlliep-m.""”?'!)' '■'“"■'PPccs of the melsmorrhosis 

sIstrLnrot Cr; f I’ •'‘'"'"PPP Pt the close of Ms 

be men for rmnlerl by one 
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■It IS easy to explain, how a separatist body would 

■carry with them some of the traditions handed 

down to them whde in the community from which 

they separated, and would, after separating, en- 
deavour to adapt them to their altered opinions t 

attention to what the Professor himself 

to consider as a mere bagatelle as not r "! 
™uch,inhis argument to prlve ^^^0™'”®'°^ 
-the model of Valmiki. But it may 
pointed out, that the “ anal,,®. >• ^ he 

between some of the characters in Te Rama 

and some in Homer ir * ^amayana 

■comparison can there be beTweTn'LT'r 

a7d tlTZZ 

ed further ft,, ValmilJs oWwl tn ^/.‘'■eoty broach- 
>dbas ancestor-was to lower the ?'°"hong Rama-Bad 

,=a:ir.rEr3FP-:-i 

»ionehipofRamaandBuddha“ ellegfu^I 

i And see below. 
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queror of the world, the dreaded enemy of the Gods- 
themselves, who was the ravisher of Sita ? What 
comparison can there be between the mean co- 
quetry of the Greek heroine and the heavenly puri- 
ty of king Janaka’s child ? Agamemnon is Mene- 
laus’s brother, Sugriva is not the brother of Rama 
Lakshmana is the brotherof Rama, and is notkiUc^» 
Patroklus is not the brotherof Achilles and is killed 
Further, if Rama is to be compared to Achilles, who 
is to be impressed to do service for Menelaus? ^And 
if on account of his wife having been ravished» 
Rama is to be likened to Menelaus, whom, on this 
theory, has the Ramayana to show as the analogue 
of Achilles of him whose wrath was to “ Greece the 
direful spring of woes unnumbered ? ’* I submit 
that the principal characters arc essentially dis- 
tinct You wiH find greater similarity between 
the main story and the principal characters of 
Shakespeare’s Othello and Sir Walter Scott’s 
KemUsorth Yet nobody ever dreamt of con- 
tending that Sir Walter Scott took his Varney from 
lago or his Amy from Desdemom As rcm^rk- 

t Tor the “analoKvc»”*cc page 173 of Weber’s essay Ho® 
much of an /<nM /u uus, howcTcr, these * analogies ' are, may ^ 
aecn from this that Mr W Taylor in his catalogue of MSS 
(rot If p XI tfl] in (he library of Port William finJs the anJ' 
logufs of the Honcrlc characters In the characters of the Maha* 
tl c nmn siory of which epics, one would IhInV, is suf- 
Ccimily d. It met from tl at of the Ramayana. 
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ed already, however, Professor Weber lays no 
stress on this. He “ contents himself with the simple 
assumption that in consequence of the mutual re* 
lations which Alexander's expedition into India 

brought about ..some kind of knowledge of 

the substance of the Homeric story found its way 
into India.”$ Mark the word “ assumption I ” I 
thank Professor Weber for teaching me that word. 
It is an assumption of the barest kind and nothing 
more. Let us look a little under the surface of this 
“ assumption ” to see what stuff its foundation is 
made of. The first circumstance, then, which at- 
tracts our attention, is that we have accounts first in 
DioChrysostom and then iniEUanof an Indian trans- 
lation of Homer. It need scarcely be said that no 
such translation of Homer is forthcoming. And 
Professor Weber, therefore, is constrained to take 
shelter under the opinion, that this simply means 
that “ the people of India equally with those of 
Greece were in possession of an epic conceived in the 
style of the Homeric poems,” Professor Weber then 
goes on to point out, that the statement indicates 
a Greek influence in the Mahabharata quite as much 
as in the Ramayana, and finally arrives at the con- 
clusion that “it is possible that this account of the 
matter was founded on some actual intimation of 
the existence of the Ramayana, but on the other 
? p. 173. ~~ ^ ^ ^ ■ 
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hand it evidently does not allow of being used, 
■evm remotely as a proof of that existence.’ $ 
do in part admit the force of this last observation. 
But I ask, if the statement of Dio Chrysostom an 
>Elian is convicted of error in one part, are we boun 
to beiievc it in another part ? If there was, as 
fcssor Weber himself admits there was, no trans- 
lation of Homer, why are we to believe that there 
was even an adaptation ? Arc we not, on the con 
irary, entitled to contend, that there was no trans 
lation and no borrowing in the case at all, that ^ 
it was a mere vague impression of resemblance 
such as a superficial knowledge is apt to convey 
which led to the erroneous supposition of the two 
Greek writcrslj ! say that, at the worst, the 
whole matter is too obscure to cost any satisfactory 
light one way or the other upon the question before 
us. AH, then, that remains lo support Professor 
Weber’s “assumption” is contained in tlic very 
iiucslionable coincidences that have been traced in 
sundry, particulars. An<l, what after all, do these 
coincidences come to ? In two instances, they have 
nothing lo do iMth the Ramayana at all, referring, 
as they do, lo ihc Mahavanso and lo BuddhaghO' 

J n. i;<i 

Z tlif \S'tunm*icr RctIcw April lE^/S p. 4J0 an article 
aUM'sj'fr!, on cncxl rrwidi, lo I* c lair l*rofc»«jr 
Sr-f a (q NV 5 -r<!fr'» Iwliaariorcol} cr aui‘ orillrt. 
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Dhammapada, both works 
01 the fifth century after Chri«;i- S a * 
coincidences, whil does olrl 
the hesitation about it in Professor Weber 
■ndicated in the word ‘ perhaps ’S / 

statement of the coincidenLl ttm, 

X ftte Prophet-s go^d 

= 'sts in nothing more than'This^^rtf 
-bout Sita being won in return for' the h 7 
? bow as related in the Ramayana finL 
in a story i„ ,he Janaka-iaLr ® barailel 

Homer's Odyssey, and ftrtL7’ 

Jataka, another stor^wWoh , 
a story in the Odyssev is . “ ®''"bar to 

°J‘bebow. OnSo7srwr‘'’ ^- 3 ' 

himself. “If these incidents ,77 ‘^^'‘^ccs 

really capable of being referred 

combining of the two hardly le ^ ‘b® 
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the same source I tremble, as Chief Justice Sir 
Edward Ryan once said, I tremble at the accumula 
ted presumptions involved in this position I -And 
this IS a position taken up by a scholar, whose cn- 
tical rigour refused any weight whatsoever to the 
possibility, that Dio Chrysostom’s reference to nn 
Indian work analogous to Homer might be evidence 
of the existence of the Ramayana at the time re- 
ferred to by him ’ 

As to two other coincidences concerning Hanu- 
man’s command to the sun to stand stilh 
Rama’s sleeping on the occasion of the horse-sa- 
crifice with a golden image of Sita by him, Profes- 
sor Weber has himself shown how very weak the/ 
arc as a bisis for any argument of the kind which 


p 175 tt must be remembered here as pointed out by 
Weber himself that the story of the bow occurs in the 
bharata also It docs not appear to me therefore, that there »s 
anything to prevent the application of Prof Webers arghment 
lo that work Is the Professor prepared to accept the conclu- 
sion? I think this IS a rcduetio ad ahiurdunt of his theory, afte*' 
llic elaborate proof of the antiquity of the Maliabharata 
hy Professor R. G Bhandarkar in a paper recently read by hit** 
licforc the n B of the R A Society And be it remembered, 
the story of the bow in the Mahabharata is not part of any epi- 
sode which you can safely amputate without injuring the mmn 
story It forms part— and a necessary part of that mam story 
Prof Bhandarkar s paper is summarized In the Indian Anti- 
quary p. 350 
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it is sought to found on them.f And as to Asva 
Pati II. it is, perhaps, worth adding, that Asvapati 
and Kekaya as names of royal personages both 
occur m the Sutras of PaniniJ, who will be admit- 
ted, I apprehend, on all hands to have preceded 
the Ihvasion of Alexander the Great. 

Thus have we discussed the “ unmistakible in- 
fluence of Greece which is traceable in the Rama 
yana of Valmiki. One or two other points whirh 
■are akin to this, are dis6ussed by Professor’ W h 
under the head of the internal Lide ee “ boTt u' 
date which is to be found in thn ^ 

Under that head we shall also dLurimN^"- 
while the results at which the consideraions'urri 
above seem to lead are not by anv 
tent with this alleirp,! “ - ^ tneans consis- 

Professor wl^iiils ,r '"fluenee. - 

too Chhaiidogya Upa- 

Muller s Anc. San T ’♦ 

work, howoverfwhfcl.T2 Paiioi ’ 

^tter this essav haH Ko- . ^ happened tn i i . 

«PressioastaIh^,«™™““-^ 

=Si:oTro^r:L:roiir-f 

tufra tu notis. ^ flourf. 
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the relation of Homer to Valmiki as “ arising out of 
the relation in •which Valmiki’s verson of the 
Ramasaga stands to that which is found in the old 
Buddhistic legends ” t We have endeavoured to 
point out already how exceedingly weak is the 
basis of the position that Valmiki’s story is a copy 
of the Buddhistic If our reasoning there is cor- 
rect, it IS obvious that on the issue on which PrO" 
fessor Weber himself has rested the case about 
Valmiki’s being indebted for his story to the 
Homeric saga judgment must pass against Jus con' 
tention But we have further endeavoured to com- 
bat the Professor’s assertions on this second branch 
of the case on their own merits And we say tt 
again, that there is nothing improbable in the sup- 
position of the Buddhists having borrowed from 
the Brahminical saga — while the coincidences he- 
twccn the latter and the Homeric legends might 
very well be regarded as merely accidental, or, jf 
necessary — and for my part, I do not by any means 
consider it to be necessary, — as due to the repro- 
duction by the tivo brother peoples of a tradition 
which was the inherited property of both I have 
studied the Buddhistic and Homeric stories too 
hillc to say more — ^bul it certainly does strike me 


? P. 172 
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upon a review of the'wholc matter as put by Pro- 
fessor Weber, who certainly cannot be convicted of 
putting the case against the originality of the Rama- 
yana too low, that at the very worst, as far as 
the Professor’s argument is concerned, the judgment 
must be “ not proven ”, and not as Mr. Burnell 
would have us believe, “ proved almost beyond 
doubt .”t 

We now proceed to a review of that internal 
evidence which the industry of professor Weber 
has extracted out of the ponderous volumes of the 
Ramayana, and which, as he opines, goes a good 
way towards fixing the chronological position of 
that work in Sanskrit Literature. And under this 
head the Professor first draws attention to the “great 
extent of the work, which shows that it cannot 
have been the composition of one poet only§, but 
that centuries must have contributed to mould it 
into its present form, If by this is simply 
meant that the original work of Valmiki has had 
engrafted upon it stray verses, or short passages, 
or even small episodes, which do not belong to him, 

I think this not at all unlikely. But I cannot per- 
suade myself that this process of grafting has gone 

\ Indian Antiquary p. 57. 

§ Vide contra, Williams Indian Epic Poetry, 

* p. 177- 
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direction. In both the triumph of the irch=t • 

.1.. ci,,., » 

yamitra, which we shall speak of first, VasishTh'' 
IS actually represented as saying to his 

f »"■' »■' ■'•I-.™. If ..Lt : r 

And though in the Bombay recension h 
said with that distinctness.with which it '' 

in Gorresio’s, even there we have V 
saying "my power is not equal [ to 
Again I may on this point adopt the 
reasoning which Professor Weber ha r 
with reference to the Ramayana generaM 
without laying stress here on an arau 
in another form and used under other"”-"' ' 

ces, I have elsewhere combated, I 
be permitted to say. that it has’more f' 
application which I -^o>ng.o givani"'".^ 
can be entitled to when used as Prof ' 
has used it. It is welt known that "h^”" 
in the Ramayana of the attainment of n 
hood by Visvamitra does not go farthe 
vamitra's own advancement to thaT ' r " 

But if we turn to Patanjali’s Mahabhash”'®'"''^'* 
Panini IV— I— 104, we find the followinv 

Story j 


S See Gorrcsio Aditinda LV— ii a„d 

in the Bombay Edition LIV— ii p.93. ‘^“■’“nding pa^ 

t See Bombay cd. LXV. :6. “ 
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ed — “Visvamitra practised austerities to become 
a Rishi He became a Rishi He again practis- 
ed austerities to become the son of one who was 
a Rishi Gadhi also became a Rishi He again prac- 
tised austerities to become the grandson of one 
who was a Rishi — Kushika also became a Rishi 
Now with these two stones before one, one may 
well argue thus In the passage m the Ramayana 
Satananda is avowedly singing the praises of Vis- 
vamitra Now It IS unquestionably very high 
praise to say of a man that by his austerities he 
not only made a Rishi of himself but also of h>s 


father and grandfather — and this is higher praise 
than to say that he raised only himself to the 
higher rank If then this story as related in the 
Mahabhashya had been known at the time the 
Ramayana was composed it would unquestionably 
have been incorporated into it, and this argument 
issumes redoubled force when it is remembered 
that a matter of something hke three hundred and 
fifty stanzas in the Ramayana is dedicated solely 
to a eulogy on Visvamitra Have we not, after 
this, good ground for holding that the Mahabha- 
shya of Patanjah was a work later m date than 
the Ramayana of Valmiki’l 


tl For the age of Patanjali sc« Goldstucker s Panmi towafd> 
the dose of <h,. book (p 134) ondProf R G Bhaildarkar s poptf 
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Similar remarks, though not to this extent, ap- 
ply to the story of Parasurama. The Kshatriya 
hero vanquishes the glorious champion of the Brah- 
mins. And when Professor Max Muller speaks of 
the singular relation between Rama and Parasurama 
as having been “ptohaby remodelled by the influence 
of the Brahmins,” I do not quite understand him.t 
The Ramayana there seems to me to bear evident 
marks of antiquity. Professor Weber is inclined 
to regard the two episodes as ancient fragments 
incorporated by Valmiki into his work* Be 
it so.^ The absence of that sort of apolo- 
getic tone about it, which may, I think, be 
traced in Kalidasa or Bhavabhuti,t shows that the 

in the Indian Antiquary for October p. 302, upon •which autho- 
rities his age may now be safely taken to be proved beyond 
controversy. 

t Max Muller’s Sanskrit Literature p. 49. 

* 178 note. 

t Raghu XI— 89 and Mahaviracharita p. 58 Tiithen’s ed, with 
■which compare Ramayana LXXVI— 24 (p. n8 Bomb, ed.), where 
instead of Rama falling at Parasurama’s feet, Parasurama makes 
perambulations round the former. And it is remarkable, that 
the only word in the Ramayana, hinting at anything like -what 
the Raghuvansa and Viracharita refer to, is hich the 

commentator interprets by 

But in the stanza in the original, Rama Pasharathi is in the 
accusative case, and the more natural sense of is simply 

honoured ’’ which Parasurama certainly was. It is remark- 
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story could not have been offens.ve to the sp.n‘»[ 
the age when the Ramayana was coropo 
our argument therefore rema.ns 

Professor Weher goes on next to cal 
to the catalogue of various peoples, J 
in two places in the Ramayana, S^la, 

tains the names Kamboja, PalhMa, 

Barbara, Mlechchha, Tushara Han a,^^ 

othersll “Under the name ,„s,and 

fessor then goes on to say we are to 

the Bactrian Greeks, or rather, per 

time, their successors”, and „ ,s 

“the decisive circumstance in * ^ msion ata 

unlucky that the Sireifen which, 

set forth by him m the I"‘i.ache Stre fe . 
being written in German, is, o c 

present a sealed book to us ea j’p ^fessor 

L may pit against this the authontynfP^ 


able, too, that the 


aWe. too. that the commemator hint 

^ — ev nib s S ^ 


itbe 


^forSTj^ occurs in ‘ 

II A smilar, but not quite 

Malabharata Adiparvn “ M professor W 

1870) Itn.ay,P<irba^b=„vorU.^“f“& ^ 

means by the express By what , .-fore*” 

quotation from his paper i Weber is arguing fo 

mind. It IS one indication that Prof weoe 
gone conclusion • 

•s p 178 
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Lassen which is endorsed by Professor Muller^ 
“Yavana is not” says the latter “the exclusive 
name of the Greeks or lonias. Professor Lassen 
has proved that it had a much wider meaning, and 
that it was even used of Semitic nations.”^ In 
support of this, I may refer to the fact, that the 
word Yavana occurs in one Sutra of Panini him- 
self (Sutra IV-^49). And it is hardly possible to 
suppose that in Panini the Greeks were the people 
referred to by that word- Another of the names 
in the list above, namely Kambujas, also occurs in 
another Sutra of Panini IV, i, 75. And generally, 
there is so little known on which an identification 
of these different peoples can be confidently based, 
it is so probable that they were originally but 
little distinguished from each other in the minds 
of the ancient Hindoos themselves, that It is by 


no means safe to base a hypothetical chronology 
upon a questionable identification§ ; not to say 
that the passage itself may have been an inter- 
polation of later times. We know that long be- 


* Max MuUer Ana Sanj Lit. p. 

GoMstucl.er, Yavanam aUadcd to by Panim wasthePerekn 
cuneitorro alphabet. See Goldstucket’s Panini p. ly. 

§ Similar lists occur in other places in the Mahabharata 
and inMnnu. They nrc quoted by Mr. Muir in hi. o , . 
texts ( IS6S ) I p. 48t et seq But Jltr. MuirTec ineS L ri r 
■dentifj-ins the several peoples cnamerated p. 483. ^ ^ 
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fore the time of the Greeks, Darius 
invaded India}. We know, too, that the h 
eians, and probably also the ■ „ of 

on trade with this country before the inv 

Alexander the Great. What more natural, 

than that a poet of no jejune imagma i , 
describe the vanquishers of the ^^^om 

belonging to those foreign people, 
commerce or war had brought him acqu 
ready ? The connection of s„ay 

with the Greeco-Bactrian or j^es as 

in India, which Professor Weber 
“evident", nevertheless, we submit, does 

svb Professor 

We go now to the argument w i reyloa 
Weber bases upon the fact, that wherea 
was known to the Greeks only under ^^ely 
“Taprobane” or Sinhala. or at one ^ ' 

the time of the Periplus) Palaesimundu, ‘ho 
yana throughout designates it by the a„. 

a name which we meet with only m the 

so, in a Parisishta of th e Atharvavecla ^^nci^__^ 

» See GoMstuckcdsPaninip.16 citins Herodotw^a^^ 

Robertson’s Ancient India S I; '*"'! *)’ i , may t”'' 

point is insufficient, it is not ■'”.t«=““e. 'h?' “"J 5 But >« 

been an invasion before Danns’s time. Robertso 

Note I Section I. 
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wards in Aryabhatta and Varahamihirat. As 
I understand the argument. Professor Weber con- 
tends, that the ancient name of Ceylon was that 
which was known to the Greeks ; that about the 
beginning of the Christian Era, or some such period, 
the name of Lanka commenced to come into vogue ; 
and that, therefore, since the Ramayana mentions 
only the latter name, it must be a Avork later 
than the age of the Greek writers. It seems to me, 
that Professor Weber has not observed, the other 
possible alternative, namely, that Ceylon may have 
borne the name Lanka before the time of the Greek 
writers, and may have ceased to go by that name in 
their time. If it is objected to this, that it requires 
us to suppose that the name Lanka had a sort of 
resurrection after having been in a state of abeyan- 
ce for some time, we answer first, that there is no- 
thing improbable in it, and secondly we reply by 
the tu quoque argument. For on Professor Weber’s 
theory, we have the name Sinhala first, and Lanka 
afterwards ; and now in our own day we have come 
hack to the name Sinhala. The two cases, there- 
are thus far parallel ; and to argue from thp 
t P.'^iSo — It is worthy of note that according to the Maha 
vanso, Tamrapami or Taprobane is a division of Lanka, and not 
the name of the whole of L^nka. (See Mahavanse quotedinMi i 
ler’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature p. 270 and see further Ann 
dixD. infra). • 
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use of the name Lanka against the antiquity of the 
■ Ramayana is clearly a tia/i seqititim 

Come we now to the “ literary data,” as Professor 
Weber calls them, which he has concentrated to- 
gether from various parts of our poem. And in the 
first place, note here the remark which Dr. Weber 
himself makes, namely, that all these “data” 
called from one recension only, that is to say, tbe, 
Gauda recension. Now barring the objection which 
might be based upon the exceedingly strong opinion 
of Dr. Fitz-Edward Halli about it, it is still quite 
clear, that the argument to be drawn from these 
data can apply to that recension alone. And this 
Prof. Weber candidly admits. But admitting thisi he 
•still contends, that “they certainly furnish decisive 
evidence against so high an antiquity as has hither 
to been assigned to the poem.”* We shall pre 
sently consider this evidence upon its own merits 
to see how far it can take us with regard to the re 
cension which has supplied it. But certainly, even 
allowing the whole reasoning Dr. Weber bases 
upon it to be perfectly irrefragable, you cannot 
allow the conclusion to affect the o ther recensio^ 

f p. 177 of Weber's essay ; acd see too Muir's Sanskrit Teri* 

( 1868 ) I.-p. 54 and p. 40J notes. And about aJI the recensi 
■see Weber’s own remark p. 178 and see p 247. 

• p. 181. 
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■of the Ramayana, unless you can show that those 
other recensions also furnish the premises on which 
It is based. Now the first remark which suggests 
itself to one upon if perusal of Dr. Weber’s elaborate 
list is that it only shows, that before the Rama- 
yana had been composed, Sanskrit literature had 
been already largely developed. And therefore 
what the epithet of comparatively modern ” f 
means ivhich he applies to the names under which 
tte several portions of that literature are spoken of 
in the Ramayana is not by any means easy to dis- 
cover. Comparatively modern I Compared with 
■what ? We can get no answer to that from Profes- 
sor Weber’s paper. Nor have we any proof that 
Sanskrit literature had not been largely developed 
long before the commencement of the Christian era 
subsequently to which Professor Weber supposes’ 
the Ramayana to have been composed. On the con 
trary we have some proof of the reverse of this 
which will appear presently. Subject, therefore’ 
to these two general observations, we now proceed’ 
to particulars. 

The Vedas need no remark at all. The 

+ p. i8i. It will be ^en that Professor Weber does 

even attempt to fix the age of any of the works referred to 
of the commencement of the use of any of those expressio 
which he relies. The lacuna in the argument is remar”^>!I^ 
feut by no means rare in the paper before us. '‘able 
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gas and, what is more, the six Vedangas, are re^ 
ferred to also in a passage cited hy Patanjah.b 
About the Siksha, one of the Vedangas especially 
emphasized hy Professor Weber*, it is sufficient 
to refer to the tradition which ascribes the first ti^r 
on it to Paninit, and to the fact mentioned by Max 
Muller, that Sayana considers that certain chapter 
on Siksha had a place in the Brahmanas-an opinion, 
which I may add in passing. Max Muller does 
attack, but accepts as a necessity!!. Sutra an 
Kalpa occur in Panini,$ Kalpasulra in Patanjain- 
The Dhanurveda, astronomy, the art of 
seem to be alluded to in the Chhandogya 
nishadt. Natakas, and what Professor W 
emphasizes particularly, even the Dharmasas - 
are b oth alluded to, and the latter appar 

§ Introduction p. 4 ( Benares Edition). 


See Madhusudana Sarasvati’sPrasthanabhedaif>I I 

Studien p. 16. 

]| Anc. Sans. Lit. p. 114 et seq. 

$ Pan IV, 2,65; and IV, 3,105. 

t Under Pan IV 2,60. jate of 

t Bibl. Ind. Ed. pp. 475.478.493. See as to 
this Upanishad p. 322; and with it Bahu 
translation of the Upanishad p. 86 Note. Babu 3,50. 

speaks only of “authenticity,” I would add ^ .Jofthc 
Professor Weber seems to be in doubt as to the a” ^ l„ts 
Upanishad. See the quotation from his 
(1870) V 322 et seq. It is notable that the Bf 
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with respect, by Patanjali.$ Nyaya, and the de- 
rivative Naiyayika. are connected with Panini IV 
^60, and the Gana under it in which the word 

Nyaya stands third}. Nastikas are also referred 

to by Panini in Sutra IV. 460; and the Lokayatikas 
and a work on their system by Patanjali t The 
quotations which Professor -Weber refers to 6 
again, are not of much assistance to his theory • on 
the contrary, if any conclusion can be drawn from 

them at all. they rather support a view conflictine 
with It. They are quite unfamiliar now. and refer 

(P- t.8 

Kshatnya admitted in the Chhando^a. My knowled 

paeease in the former is eaoiusiveiy from Mu?X s 

b 43a, Of the latter I beoame 

the course of my own perusal of the work. It is 

means easy to fa the age of either of these UoaLsi, “"5- 

Bnhadanmyaka seems to be older than Katva The 

stucker-s P^ioi,. About the Kaushitaki, a noteTf Prorc?°“' 

(p. 157 of his translation of the Upanishad) might he of 

ftongh It can scarcely be regarded as concluste /f 
rs coirect. will not the Upanishad he older than ihe iu if 

shya ? See Appendix D. ® ^shabha- 

$ See Panlni’s Sutra HI. 1,26 and 1. 2,69 respectively, 
t And see Goldstucker's Panini 152 et sen wr-A , 

(see Chhandogya Upan. 475) is eaplarned by SankarT!^ 
Tarkasastm but differently by Kaiyata Mahabhashva 
(Benares Ed.) ‘^•waya p, jg_ 

t Under Panini VII, 344 and see Kaiyata on the 


§ p. 181. 

3 


passage. 
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to some writers or works now entirely 

even in name. And when the Professor 

the mention of Katyayana, and Jahah. “ _ 

as well as of Dhanvantari “^^mg of the p 

I am not aware what conclusion he wi 

upon itt. And the same observation 

his reference to the use of the wor s 

Sastra- the latter of which. It may b 

the way, may be found used ,in a anj 
hhashya, both by itself and as the latter 

of compounds.§ ' , .,,„uistory 

we now come to the data “ f ;”’vety 

ofReligion.t And Professor j ,efersa5 

outset of his observations “ ’ entio» 

especially noticeable to the absence of any^^ 
of Kiishna-worship in the „ to h® 

“of course the only l eg.limate inferej i^^^^____. 

t Bat if anything does really ’“™ ''.jl 

names it may, 'perhaps, be just as well to no^" ameh 

one of the names enumerated by Pro essor Wb^ C 

vnini —occurs in connexion with a Pnnce 
rgi;:;aSlyintheBagh„va„saXVIlI,33. For 

S See paseaS (Benares Ed) and under Pan patrr 

jah. In<™- P; Mitisastra, and on other points, also, 

?”n”S';4nnd perfedh 

{ar as I have understood them. 
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drawn from this silence is that we must not push 
the date of the work too far back.” I confess at 
once that I cannot understand the argument of 
Professor Weber on this point. The note which he 
gives does not mend matters, 'and itself requires 
a note of explanation. ** Rama ” says this note “ un- 
doubtedly represents an earlier stage of Vishnuism; 
but it is certainly possible that .his becoming the 
deity of a sect is due to some previous development 
of the Krishna worshipV't This last portion of 
the remark require's both explanation and proof. 
But if the former portion of it is correct, or rather 
if it correctly sets forth Professor Weber's opinion 
—and his language is very strong — what becomes 
of his argument in the text ? If the worship of 
Rama is older than the worship of Krishna, the 
fact of the latter being nowhere referred to in the 
oldest work which glorifies the former stands fully 
explained. Apparently, Professor Weber entertains 
the notion that Krishna worship is a new-fangled 
•system. I am not aware whether he does not see 
in it a Brahmanical reflex of Christianityg. But 
I am now in a position to prove to demonstration, 
that this belief, which has been a very prevalent 
one, is totally false; and that Krishna-worehip is 


+ P. 182. 

I S«c for instance the Indian Antiquary, p. 325* 
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as old at least as the age of ^ 

of Panini. The point is important . ^ 

on the subject is very generally ’ y.h 

fore, set out at length the passage m _.ting o" 

bears out my remark. Patanjali is m 

Panini’s sutra IV, 3,98. He says jnation 

dorvn that the word Vasudeva „e 

‘Vun’ (3T.)? Is not the obsect The 

sutra IV. 3,99 ? For, there - ( 3=1) 

word vasudeva with the terminati 
or ‘ Vun ’ (I^) takes the same form 
accent. Well then, the object is thi , 

laydown that the wordVasudevasmndshrs 

rather, this is not the name o ^ „„ 

there a name of the Supreme f'"? ' ,y spok=” 

room for mistake here. ; _as “ 

of in the passage as the Supreme Be ng ^ 
gavan.” And having said thus mu^^, 

. nothing more upon “»= “ i,. But • 

Stand-Professor WebePs on to reRt 

mayaddhere-for, Ptotessor Weber g 
,o this point also-that there IS eviden 
iali proving, as I think, ‘he existence o 

in Siva as Bhagavan; and this evi ,5 

as that about Krishna mferred to a i, 

in the Bhishya on Pan.ni V. ,7 ^ jsbya 

interesting. 7 an “ ayal.5“«''‘‘ 

proceeds “What, is every body an 
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who searches for iron with a club ? . What if he is ? 
It will apply to a Sivabbagavata votary of the God 
Siva.” The word in the original which I have ren- 
dered “ votary of the God Siva ” is which 

is a rather curious compound, but Kaiyata explains 
it thus:- fe- 

As to the comparison of the Ramayana and 
•Mahabharata with respect to the liberties which 
they take with the grammar, admitting for the 
present that the comparison is unfavourable to the 
former, it can only affect their relative chronologi- 
cal position. And if it be remembered, that one of 
the greatest of European Sanskrit scholars, the late 
Dr. Goldstucker held the most ancient parts of the 
Mahabharata to be more' ancient even than the 
age of Buddha, and the greater portion of the 
work to be older than the commencement of the 
Christian era,f the advocate of the antiquity of 
Valmiki’s Ramayana need not be alarmed at 
Professor Weber's conclusion on this point The 
same remark applies to the artificial and artistic 
variation of the metre at the close of many of the 

■Brahma is also raenlioned In the Bhashya. See under 
Pamni VI, 3,21. Sira is mentioned again in the Mahabhashya 
in the passage quoted in Goldstuckcr’s Panini p. 229. 
t See Westminister Review April 1868 p. 420. 
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sargas And upon this, I may also say> ^ 
shrewdly suspect that in some of the cases+» 3 
any rate, these final stanzas are interpolations 
Very often — indeed, it is perhaps not too much to 
say, more often than not — these stanzas add nothing 
at all to what has been already said m preceding 
stanzas , and in some cases they make it ra 
difficult to see a proper continuity between 
close of a previous sarga and the 
of a subsequent one As to the name sarga* 

fessor Webert has hiniself pointed out as 

able the fact that in Bhavabhuti's Uttararamac^^^ 

rita, the word Adhyaya, and not sarga, is emp 

and besides, even if the name sarga was the o 

nal and genuine name, it is explainable upon^ 

theory, which, it is submitted, is by no 

improbable one, that subsequent authors of “ 

borrowed the terminology of the Rama} ana, 

mg that that work, with respect to 

general arrangement of subject matter, was 

to the plan of their own works than the Mn ^ _ 

rata So that instead of making t he Ram a^^^^ 

' ■ ' YX.I 

j For instance, see Gorresio Adikand sargas aa 

A kind fnend who has seen Mr Gnffith’s °5chlc?e' 

ki informs me that a note in that work says 
thought all these stanzas of varying metres to be »n 
I do not think this at all unlikely 
+ p 246 
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belong to the class of the later Kavyas, we may say 
that the later Kavyas borrowed the terminology 
of the Ramayana which was hallowed by antiquity. 
And it must not be forgotten, that even the Rama- 
yana abounds witli stylistic characteristics, such as, 
among others, grammatical anomalies, which are 
not employed in the later literature, and which 
throw a big gulf between it and this later 
literature. 

One more point, adverted to by Professor Weber 
under the head of internal evidence, still remains — 
namely, the allusions to astronomical matters which 
occur in the Ramayana. About the zodiac, Pro- 
fessor Weber has himself pointed out that as it 
does not occur except in only certain of the recen- 
sions, it is no evidence against the antiquity of v 
the others4 I do not here go into the question 
whether our ancestors borrowed the zodiac from the 
Greeks. I do not think myself competent to do so. 
Besides, the work — referred to by Professor Weber 
as proving that the Greeks brst completed it, and 
that the Hindus afterwards took it from them,— is 
written in the German language. But when Pro- 
fessor Weber says, that the references to astrono- 
mical matters in all the recensions furnish support 
for the opinion suggested by the refercnce-^d the 

1. - rs. •lt I? 


t P-X79* 
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zodiac in some of them, I think, we may well 

demur to this; firstly, because astronomicaLmat 

ters are as old in India as the age of the Vedas 
themselves; and secondly, because even if 
were not, they could not still be logically employ® 
to bolster up an imperfect argument of the descnp 
tion we are considering. As to the reference to 
the Nakshatras, the value of any argument 
on it is simply nil, for the Nakshatras are referre 
to in the Sutras of Panini, and what is even more, 
in the Vedas themselves.f Nor do I 
much weight be attached to the argument base 
on the mention of the planets. We know that 
India a good deal of progress in astronomy ha 
already made in the time of the Vedic hymns. 

■ know that such progress was essential to 
monials and rites which constituted the hig 
walk of religiousness in ancient India. We m 
that Nakshatra Vidya, or the science of the Naks 

tras, is mentioned In such an old work as the ^ _ 

dogya Upanishad.S We know that in ^ 
a knowledge of astronomy is certainly exhibited, 


t And see further Goldslockcr’s Panini p. 77* 


g See the well-known passage already referred ' 
Nakshatras are mentioned in that work with ® . of 
quency. See pp. 130, 273. 3*4 &ca. “L here 

the Chhandogya Upanishad see a former note. l may 
the fact, as perhaps bearing on that point, that a king 1 
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in all probability he -was not ignorant of the “ Gra- 
has.VS And knowing all this, it is somewhat 
difficult to believe that the Hindus were beholden 
to the Greeks for their knowledge of the planets. 
And when Professor Weber says that the planets 
are first* mentioned in an Atharvaparisishta and 
in Yainavalkya, here as elsewhere, he certainly 
does not do enough for the exigencies of his argu- 
ment. The still lies on him to prove that these 
works are of a particular date, or at least that they 
cannot have been written prior to a certain limit of 
time. 

And as to the remark made by the Professor, 
when speaking of the supposed connexion between 
Mars and war, between Jupiter and sacrificial ri- 
tual, and between Mercury and commerce, to the 
effect that neither the names of the planets nor the 
Deities associated with them sufficiently or at all 

Upanishad addressed as see pp. 367-.9 On the Nak- 

shatras see also Goldstucker^s Panini p. 77 and Professor 
there cited. 

$ See Panint 111,1,144. I say ** probably,” because of course, 
vre do not know in what sense Panini understood the word 
“ Graha ” in that Sutra. 

• IVhat is the bearing on thb inquiry of the tablet mention- 
ed by Mr. Broadtey in the Indian Antiquary p. 20? is the 
tablet older than Ta-Hiaa’sday^? 
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explain these relations, I can only say that, in 
least two of the instances cited by Professor Weber, 
a satisfactory explanation is possible. For, redness 
is a characteristic of Mars — a characteristic 
noted by the names Lohitanga and Angaraka. n 
whit more natural than to connect the rednes , 
through blood with war ? What more satisfactory 
explanation can be desired ? And as to the c ^ 
nexion of Jupiter with sacrificial ritual: The n 
of Jupiter in Sanskrit is Guru, which often meW 
a religious preceptor, and the Deity associate 
the planet is the priest of the Gods. How can 

lessor Weber’s remark be explained I 

fact ? Lastly, as to the Planet Mercury:— 
have said already, the explanation of 
with commerce is not so easy. But, perhaps, 

I submit this with very great diffidence an ^ 
tion*, the meaning of the name Budha wise, 
dent — furnishes the connecting link between ^ ^ 
planet and commerce. On the whole, 
put it with confidence to any fair judge 

■II ■ a 

♦ Since this paper was written, I have coroe acro 

in the Vidvanmodatarangini (Calc. Ed. of 1871 ) P- ** 

Thij 5 «ra. to give .omc cooiw 

to the theory here broached. May not a imsunderstan » 

name "Saumya” which also belongs to Mercury ( “ ‘ ^7 

of moon's son) ha\c something to do with the 
“ Saumya " means also trawinil, peaceful. 
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■whether, seeing that such an explanation is possible, 
the -very strong remark of Professor Weber is just 
when he says, that the names of the planets and the 
Deities associated with them afford not “the small- 
est explanation ” of the supposed relations. 

We have now gone through the several heads 
under which Professor Weber has marshalled the 
pieces of internal evidence collected by him. In 
the closing portion of his monograph, he takes 
a survey of Sanskrit literature, to see what is the 
earliest work in which the Ramayana is referred to^ 
I gladly avail myself of this opportunity of bearing 
my humble testimony to the very great industry of 
which this portion of the essay bears unmistake- 
able traces. But the result at which that branch of 
the argument leads is not worth very much, be- 
cause, taking it at the highest, it only shows that 
the Ramayana is not referred to in any very early 
workj. But, of course, this does not prove that it did 
not exist in very early times, although it might be 
of some little use as corroborative evidence, if other 
evidence of at least moderate cogency were forth- 
coming. There arc, however, one or two additional 


t The scarcity of works, acknowledged to be old, m which 
a reference to the Ramaj-ana might fairly be expected, is also 
a point worth consideration here. Andseeho'w one piece of 
evidence looking this way is treated by Professor Weber 
himself p. 124. 
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observations which I wish to make upon this p 
of the subject. Professor Weber himseif a nii 
that in the Mahabharata references are often ma 
to the story of the Ramayana. The question, t ere^ 
fore, at once arises— To what date do these P 
tions of the Mahabharata -belong ! I have a r 
drawn attention to the dictum of the late r. 
stucker, in which that learned scholar 
that there is no reason to ascribe even t e 
buddhistic portions of that great ° ■ ,jj„ 

to a later date than the beginning of the L 
era, while there are, according to , ^iiy' 

tions which are fairly entitled to a higher ’ 

than the age of the Nirvanag. to 

dently of authority, we are certainly preP 

§ In considering the date of the episodes^ of ^.g^inioa 

rata, I think, a caution is very necessary. It is “ 
opinion that the episodes of the Mahabharata p„t 

on the original stalk. That opinion I do not now 1 P^h^ 
in considering what portions arc such episodes, we mu 
be guided by something better and more tangible t a 
opinions about what the unity of the whole wot 
What may appear to us to be out of place, and a 
unity of narretive, may not liavc appeared in the same 
those who lived In a different intellectual plane 
pherc. And sound canons of criticism do not alio 
calion of the opinions of one age and clime on sue 
the works of another and a different ace and c im ^ 
taae a well-known example:— Many have remar 
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contend that such portions of the Mahabharata as 
have no traces of having been tampered -with by 
interested parties should be presumed to be earlier 
in date than the rise of Christianity. Professor 
Weber, we, therefore, contend, was bound to pro-^ 
duce proof that the references to the story of the 
Ramayana are contained in parts of the Maha- 
bharata which cannot be earlier than the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Secondly, it is also 
worthy of remark in this connexion, as suggested 
by a very erudite friend, § that whereas the Maha- 
bharata does allude to Rama and his exploits, the 
Ramayana nowhere makes any mention of Pan- 
davas, or Kauravas, or of any of the principal 
characters in the great action of the other Epos. 
Thirdly, I would call attention to the fact that, 
according to a quotation candidly made by Pro- 

gruity of Krishna’s engaging in a philosophical dialogue with 
Ariuna in the very midst of the battlefield after the exchange 
of missiles had actually been commenced by the combatants on 
cither side. For one instance take Wheeler, who in his History 
of India animadverts on tins circumstance. But on the other 
hand, it is worthy of remark that a very similar thing occurs in 
the Iliad also, in the shape of the well-known interview between 
Oiomed and Gfaucus. fffow (hfe part of the poem may, of cour- 
se, be regarded as an episode in this sense, that it is a long-drawn 
chapter which does not carry on the main action. But that it is 
also an episode in the sense of being a later addition to the ori- 
^nal work is at least open to question. 

9 Professor R. G. Bhafldarkar (now Sir R. G. Bhandarkir 1 
of Elphinstone CoUege. 
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Further, the author of the Raghuvansa clearly re- 
fers to the Ramayana and to Valmiki, and what is 
more, he refers to the former as the first poem, and 
to the latter as the first poet*. Now what is the 
date of the Raghuvansa? Dr. Bhau Daji has as- 
signed it to the sixth century A. D.§ And even tak- 
ing that date, which, I think, is the latest to which 
Kalidasa has been assigned on any thing like good 
'evidence, is it likely, is it possible to believe, that 
the Ramayana — which, according to Professor We- 
Taer, was composed about the second century after 
Christ — could be regarded by the author of. so old 
41 work as the first poem ? In spite of that want of 
S 3 . “ historical sense ” with which our'pcople have 
been often charged, and I must admit not unjustly 
■charged, I cannot believe that such an almost 
outrageous opinion could be held by any 
Hindoo who knew any thing of literature. But fur- 
ther, I must say that I do not concur in the argu- 
ment advanced by Dr. Bhau Daji for the position 
which he takes up with regard to the date of 
Kalidasaf I think his date must be put somewhat 


* Raghuvansa canto XV 33-41 ; aJso 63 and 64 referred lo by 
-Professor Weber p. 245. 

§ Vide Journal B- B. R. A. Society, January 1862. On Kali- 
dasa, and see Do Vol IV. No XXVIII p. 315. 

i I have not thought it to enter here into a discussion as 
*10 the worth of Dr. Bhau’s argument, which, by the way, Pro- 
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further back I have caused certain inquiries to be 
made into this matter, but for want of the neces- 
sary materials, the inquiries have not yet yielded 
a satisfactory result Such as it is, however, I put it 
forward for what it is worth One stanza which 
occurs in Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava is quoted m 
two places in the Panchatantra § Now we know 
as a matter of fact, that between 531-579 A D ^ 
Nourshirvan the enlightened king of Persia, had 
the Panchatantra translated from the original Sans- 
kritT That being so, I think we may safely take 
it, that the Panchatantra must have been composed, 
at the latest, about the close of the fifth century 
And considering the distance between the two 
countries, and the period at which the translation 
was made when communication could hardly have 
been particularly rapid, that will, I think, be admit- 
ted to be not a very extravagant estimate Now if 
wc could trust to the genuineness of the text of the 
Panchatantra as we possess it, Kalidasa, the author 


lessor Weber rejects without hesitation { p 245 ) I here put 
forward only one positive fact bearing upon the question which 
as far as I am aware, has not been noticed before 
§ See p, 63 of the Bombay Sans Class edition in which,, 
t owever, the stanza occurs only once fn K.oscgarten’s edition, 
it occurs twice, as stated in the text See p 59 ( where the mis- 
prints are scry gross) and p 102 
t See Academy for August 1871 p 387 
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of the Kumarasambhava. would from thk h. . 
monstrated to have flourished at ^ 

fourth century A. D. or thereabouts Bm' "as th" 
nutneness is not by any means bey;„d 
controversy, and although the'stanra f 
on which Phase my argument'nn 

the German edition as in the Bomba"'"^^•''■* well in 

differs a great deal from the former 

nes to be made whether anyth' ’ ^ '"hui- 

Kalidasa’s stanza occurred in a"nV°'^'''^°”‘‘'”® 

tion of the Panchatantra TheT 

red to was the Persian Anvsi So'h'’! 

sage which is in sense at- ^ “ Pas- 

Kalidasa’s stanza above alMed/'’^ 

very story in which it is oum 7 

Sanskrit. True it is, indeed ^ 

th.s Persian rendering do not °"einal and 

W-’i'e the original incuL: 

cutting off even a noia„ ^ '^propriety of 

‘»e translm^-^^^/f-oocerea -n? 

Pnety of rooting out What one . *'’" ™P™- 

But.tmustbe remembered exalted, 

translation is in no part n, ‘hat the 

-ade directly from the Sanskrit* .‘i’h* 

it is in verse In ‘'’"'Part 

4 ® ®e original 
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the translator must have been obliged to allow him- 
self greater freedom in his rendering!. And in 
view of all these circumstances, I think, we are 
justified in taking if for granted as at least very 
probable, that the quotation from Kalidasa existed 
in the days in which the first translation of the 
Panchatantra! was made And if so, and if upon 

t On another, though similar, point taken m Appendix B, 
tnfra, it will be seen that I have made a reference to the English 
translation of the Arabic Kalila u Dironah, while my reference 
here is only to the Anvlti SohiU It is only fair to state, that 
the stanza from Kalidasa referred to here cannot be traced in the 
English translation On the other hand it is to be noted, that 
thisEnglish translation has no trace also of a certain stanra which 
does exist in the original Arabic, as results from the quotations 
given in Kosegarten s introduction to his edition of the Pancha- 
tantra. Thus the stanra of the third Tantra which is numbered 
113 in Kosegarten s edition and 112 m the Bombay edition 
appears from Kosegarten s Preface ( p X ) to have its corres- 
ponding stanra in the Arabic Kalila u Dimnah. But Mr Knatch- 
buU’s translation does not contain any idea like it, while it has 
something corresponding totheiramediatelyprcceding and imme- 
diately succeeding stanzas Seepp 230 and 231 of the transla- 
tion. It would be well if somebody who has the requisite mate- 
nals were to direct his inquiries towards the Arabic KaliJa u 
Dimnah to check the results arrived at as it were, hypothetically 
here and in Appendix B Dr Bhau Daji possesses one copy of 
this Arabic tcrsion, and he offered to lend it to me But he is 
unable to lay hts hand on it just now 
t I obsenc from the Academy for August 1871 that Profes- 
sor Benfey has been able to secure a copy of a Syriac version of 
the Panchatantra It is possible that that work may assist in 
this investigation. It ma>, therefore, be permitted us, perhaps 
to hope that Prof Benfey will clear up this point, as far as 
practicable, from his recent acquisition 
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this Kalidasa may be taken to have flourished 

xtbout the fourth century A. D. does it not become 
vehemently improbabie-not to say perfectly im- 
possible-that he should have thought a writer who 
tvas h.s predecessor by not more than two centu 
Ties to be the first poet, and his work the first nne ' 
in the Sanskrit language^ ? ^ 

One word more on this poinl. which I have dwelt 
on at some length, on account of its imnort, 
leas in itself than in its bearing upon the immedT 
ate question in hand. Professor Weber refersTo .n 
essay of his own written in the German language 
where, he says, he has discussed the question t 
Kalidasa’s date, and where he has arrived at the 
alternative conclusion, that Kalidasa lived either ■ 

.hethirdorthesiath century ofthe ChrilT" *; ’ 

The circumstances set forth above seem cle , 
to point to the former as the more likely daWf 
the two; and if we accept that date Lof 
Weber’s theory with regard to the Rama’yana 
I think, be incontinently thrown overboard 7 n‘: 
here I may mention that this argument 
at all affecte d by the attempt made by Professor 

§ At pages I8r and 24, Professor 
circumstances which show that there must be 
ctonotogicai distance aiiowed for between &Mas?‘‘’,°J 

t See farther Mr. Muir’s Saaslrit texts (1871) jj, 
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Gorressio’s edition. It must be remembered in the 
second place, that Buddha is never again mention- 
ed in the whole of the Ramayana. It must be re- 
membered in the third place that the way in which 
Buddha is introduced into the passage under dis- 
cussion is not sufficiently connected with the con- 
text. And it must be remembered also that the 
tendency of Jabali’s remarks which elicit the wrath- 
ful expression of Rama is more towards the Char- 
vaka than the Buddhist system— -indeed, some of 
the stanzas in the speech of Jabali bear a striking 
resemblance to some of the stanzas quoted in the 
Sarvadarsanasangraha as belonging to Brishaspati, 
the ringleader of the Charvaka movement^. 

And here I close this, the principal, part of the 
present paper. I have now said what I have to 
say in reply to the several arguments put forward 
by Professor Weber in support of his theory. The 
negative portion of ray task is here finished. But 
there are some few positive considerations to which 
I wish to call attention. I acknowledge, in limine, 
that the weight to be attached to these considera- 
tions is a question on which different judges may 
have different opinions. But I think that they 
ought to have some weight; and at any rate, 

? See Ramayana (Bombay ed.) p. 202 and Comp. Sairadar- 
sanasangraha (Taramed.) p. 2 et seq. I see that Mr. Muir is 
also of the same opinion 1, 115. 
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they are considerations which are calculated to 
throw some light upon the subject under investi- 
gation 

We shall first see what we can find in the Sutras 
of Panini And it must be acknowledged, at the 
very outset, that what we can find there is not very 
much I obsene first that in Panini*s Sutra VI, 
1,174, the anomalous form Aikshvaka — a name 
meaning descendant of Ikshvaku, and frequently 
applied to Rama — is erplained, or rather laid down 
to be correct, though against the general rules of 
grammar I observe next, that the name Kaikeyi — 
a name having a most important connexion with 
the history of Rama, and one which is also gram- 
matically anomalous — is explained in Pamni*s 
Sutra IV, 1,171 The name of Ramans mother also— 
Kausalya-is partially explained m Sutra IV, 1 , 17 ** 
And this IS the sum total of what I have been able 
to find in the Ashtadhya>i itself, which is calcula- 
ted to be of any use in our inquiry. Of course, this 
IS very meagre, especially when placed by the 
side of what we can get in connexion with the his- 
tory of the Kauravas and Pandavas But as a 
partial explanalian of this circumstance, it must 
not be forgotten, that very few other names of 
grammatical interest arc to be found in connexion 
with the history of Rama, and we can expect only 
such names to be alluded to m the work of 
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Panini.+ 

If we now come to the work of Patanlali^vehat we 
see there is even more meagre than what Panini 
gives us. I ought to add, however, that hitherto 
I have not been able to avail myself of anything 
more than merely occasional and desultory glances 
at the great work of Patanjali. And in the course 
of such a view of it, I have come across but one 
hint upon this subject, and that is the mention in 


3: 1 Relieve that, in numerons’eases, this point is lost sight of. 
‘Absence of reference is too often regarded as equivalent to 
absence of knowledge, and absence of knowledge of a work on 
the part of any author is held to be proof sufficient of the non- 
existence of the work in the time of the latter. Before this 
proof can be held to be satisfactory— it is necessary, I think, to 
Cake careful note of surrounding circumstances. Look for in- 
stance to the Chhandogya Upanishad p. 59 and p. 288, In the for- 
mer passage, Rig and Sama alone are mentioned ; in the latter,' 
Rig, Sama, and Yajus. But it would surely be the height of 
temerity to base on these two passages any conclusion as to the 
non-existence of the Atharvaveda at the time of the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, or on the first of them any conclusion as to the 
similar non-existence of the Yajurveda. And as if any body 
drew the latter conclusion, he could be answered by the second 
passage, so if any one drew the former conclusion, the passage 
at p. 474 of the same work would conclusively negative that 
inference also. The late Dr. Goldstucker’s remarks at page l8 
of his work are to the same effect; though it is possible, I think, 
to point to cases where he has not applied the principles he has 
himself laid down. See, for instance, p. 150 et seq. I have 
myself employed the argument at times, for instance, see Appen- 
dix B tufra; but I have not done so without hesitation; and I 
think that some peculiarities are observable in these cases which 
render the argument less unsafe than it would ordinarily be 
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one place of the name of Rama, which occurs in 
company with the names of Dhanapati and Kesava 
in the commentary on Panini’s Sutra H, 2", 34 The 
passage is m \erse-and I, therefore, quote the lines 
which run as follows — 

It n wrf^- 

U 


Of course, I admit at once that the mention of 


Rama in this connexion is ambiguous It is next to 
impossible to say which Rama is meant here It is 
possible that it is Balarama who is alluded to, as 
Patanjali in another passage shows an acquaint- 
ance with Krishna’s brother under the name Bala- 
devaS But it must also be remembered, on the 
other hand, that neither Balarama nor Krishna has 
■\ cry much connexion with Kubera in any one of the 
well-known stones which have descended to us 
And the conclusion I deduce from this latter fact 
is that the argument of noscitur a soctis even if it 
were otherwise valid, could not be made to apply 
to the compound before us Another hint on the 
subject to be found in Patanjali has been mentioned 
to me bj the same erudite friend to whom I have 
alrcadj referred It is contained m the \erse — 


which IS cited by Patan 


% Uodcr Pamni IV, 1,114 
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jail in one place, ^ but which also, as we both 
think, is by no means unambiguous§. 

Let us now come to the ganapatha, in which 
some important narfies are to be found. I need 
scarcely say that I am not prepared to dissent from 
thoset who maintain that the ganapatha by itself 
cannot be treated as of conclusive authority for 
critical and chronological purposes. I quite admit 
the general correctness of that view, but it is only 
because, in the facts which I am going to set' forth 
I see something which gives a certain value to the 
portions of the ganapatha I intend to rely on, that 
I adduce them as evidence worth attending to in our 
investigation. First, then, the name Sumitra occurs 
in the gana Bahvadi under PaninPs Sutra IV, 1,96 ; 
and according to the rule contained in that Sutra, 
^ Under Panini i, 3,36. 

§ A third instance has come to my knowle^e since this 
paper was read. Under Panini 1 , 1,57 there is a stanza cited by 
Patanjali which runs as follows; — 

5 TT^pfr I) 

Uff: where the- 

word Ravani is to be noted. It might be a patronymic from 
Ravana, and might be used of Indrajit. I must own, however, 
that the stanza is not in its entirety intelligible to me, and neither 
Kaiyata nor Nagoji Bhatta gives any help in our investigation 
I may remark that though Kaiyata understands 
to be a vocative, it may simply mean tomorrow,” as in Kadam- 
bari ( Taranath's ed.) p. 341. 

t See Goldstuckcr’sPanimp.131 and Professor Weber there 

cited. 
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we can form from that name the patronymic Sau- 
mitri ; so that we get here the names of Laxmana 
and his mother. The name Sumitra stands seven- 
teenth in a list, which, as far as it is fixed, con- 
tains over fifty names," including among others that 
of Rama also, which occurs later in the enumeration. 
Now the next name hut one after Sumitra is Push- 
karasad from which the derivative under the rule 
alluded to will be Paushkarasadi. And this name 

Paushkarasadi — is the name of a grammarian 
mentioned by Katyayana in his Vartika on Panini 
ym, 3,281. I think, we may, therefore, take it as 
highly probable, that the name Pushkarasad was 
in the gana Bahvadi in the time of Katyayana. If 
so, we may ta’ke it as also highly probable, that the 
name Sumitra which precedes it also existed in the 
gana in question in his time. It may, indeed, be 
said by way of exception to this, that the later ad- 
ditions to the ganas need not necessarily have been 
made at the end of the lists as they may have stood 

e ore the additions were made, but that they may 

ave been simply foisted into some of the interme- 
diate places in the list. I admit this to be possible, 
but I do not think it very probable, and for three rea- 


(Taranath’s ed.) p. 64, and note 
die argument on this point, as the'Vartika 
by Patanjali ^ Kalyayana’s— not being noted 
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■sons. Firstly, as these are avowedly akritiganas, 
there is no temptation to throw the new additions into 
any other than their natural places at the close of the 
list and after the names already existing. Secondly, 
to presume such an interpolation as above referred 
to is to take for granted, on the part of the gramma- 
rians making the additions, a conscious dishonesty 
of purpose, and a knowledge, or at any rate, an 
apprehension, that the ganas would be used for 
«uch critical purposes as they are now being made 
to subserve. Thirdly, the logical result of the prin- 
ciple involved in this exception is, that all the mem- 
bers'of all the ganas except the first will have to 
be at once thrown overboard. A line of reasoning 
■similar to this applies to the names Havana, and 
Kakustha which occur in the gana Sivadi under Pa- 
nini’s Sutra IV, l,H2, by which we get the derivati- 
ve forms Havana and Kakutstha. The only diffe- 
rence between this and the last case — and it is fa- 
vourable to the present-is, that here a word which 
is latter in the list of the Sivadis, namely Rishtishe- 
na, is distinctly mentioned in the Mahabhashya as 
belonging to this gana, and we are not left to prove 
its existence by a process of inference. In connex- 
ion with these two facts I may mention also that 
Saumitri occurs in the gana Gahadi under Panini IV 
2,138, and Ravani and Paushkarasadi in the gana 
Taulvalyadi under Panini H, 4, 61. And in order 
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to couple it with a previous observation based ora 
the text itself of the Ashtadhyayi, I add here, that 
the word Kekaya stands third in the ganaBhargadi 
under Panini IV, 1,178; and it is with the assistan- 
ce of this rule, that the full form Kaikeyi can be 
derived. Again, in the gana Gargadi, under Pani- 
ni’s Sutra IV, 1,105, we find the name Puiasti, from 
which can be derived the patronymic Paulastya, 
which is well known as one of the names of Rava- 
na. And in this list, Paulasti occurs towards the- 
beginning, when compared with the name Vatanda 
which is recognized in Patanjali’s Mahabhashya 
as contained in the gana in question. The names 
Rama and Bibhishana, Pampa and Kishkinda, and 
even Lanka, also occur in some of the ganas. But 
I do not refer to them here as yielding evidence 
of much value in this investigation. I am unable 
to suggest any such circumstances as I have set 
forth above, in order to show their 'genuineness or 
existence in the time of Panini or his ancient 
commentator. 

There is also some internal evidence furnished 
by the Ramayna which deserves to be weighed in 
the balance against that which has been adduced by 
Professor Weber, and which we have discussed 
above §. True it is, as wc have conceded al^eady^ 


§ I have not even attempted to set out the whole of this 
cridercc. In fact, I am not yet In possession of the materials for 
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that'Brahma, Vishnu and'Siva are all mentioned, 
and mentioned with high veneration, in the Rama- 
yana. But as has been already pointed out, neither 
,Siva nor Vishnu, as identified with the Supreme 
Being, is unknown to a writer of such acknowled- 
ged antiquity as Patanjali. Brahma, too, as pointed 
out in a note there, is mentioned in the Bhashya. 
But beyond this, it must also not be forgotten that 
in the Ramayana, they have not yet, as far as 
lam aware, been aggregated into the Supreme Tri- 
nity, as they'are aggregated even in the Kumara- 
■sambhava or Raghuvansa of Kalidasa§. It must 
also not be forgotten that Indra, too, is mentioned 
■with great reverence in the Ramayana, and in one 
passage is thus spoken of 

And further, it -will be found, I think 
that the description of the marriage of Rama and 
his brothers, as given in the Ramayana, exhibits a 
greater simplicityS than does the description, for 
instance, ofThe marriage of Mahadeva and Parvati 
in the seventh canto of the Kumarasambhava ; and 
■ so doing. A» 1 say is that if any body took a survey of the 
Ramayana from a stand-point opposite to that of Professor 
Weber’s, he would be able, I think, to make out a good case on 
the other side. 


§ See Raghu III, 27 and X, 
Kumara 11, 4 and 6 and VII, 44. 

I Gorresio B^lakanda XIV, 5. 


16; and still more clearly 


$ This simplicity, of course, mcMs simplicity in th- riles 
and ceremonies to be perform^ ^ 
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this is another fact which places some interval 
.between Kalidasa and Valmiki. 

This is all in the way of positive evidence that 
I have been able to collect on this point. It is not 
to be denied that altogether it is not very full. But 
I think it deserves considerable weight. And it 
must be remembered, even supposing it were weaker 
than it is, that the mere absence of positive evi- 
dence to prove the existence of anything at any 
particular time is not equivalent to a proof of its 
non-existence at that time. It has been shown in 
the previous portion of the present paper that the 
arguments adduced to prove the Ramayana to have 
been composed after the commencement of -the 
Christian era are not by any means conclusive, or 
even very powerful ; on the other hand, we have 
also shown that there is some positive evidence 
leading to an opposite conclusion. And I say 
that if we fairly look at the evidence brought 
together by Professor Weber, and at his comments 
upon it; if wc look at the answers which may be 
given to those comments and that evidence; if wc 
look further at the positive evidence, scanty 
though it be, w'hich can be adduced upon the 
other side; if I say, wc take a comprehensive view 
of all this, the conclusion must be, I think, at the 
vcr>' least, that the antiquity of llie Ramayana still 
remains to be disproved. 
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[ Postscripl. ] 

Since the foregoing part of this paper was 
finished, I have been able, through the kindness 
of Professor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar to 
have a look at the Dasaralha Jataka in the original. 
And upon a perusal of it, not only do I see no 
reason to change the opinion I have already ex- 
pressed, but I think that the narration of the story 
as a story of “ past” times, as well as the circum- 
stance that in the closing paragraph Buddha 
indentifies himself and his surroundings with Rama 
and his surroundings, points to the view which I 
have suggested above, that the Buddhistic version 
may be after all not the model but the copy. It 
would appear as if Buddha was making use of an 
older story for his own purposes. The coincidence 
of some of the stanzas of the Ramayana with some 
of those to be found in this Pali work, as far as it 
proves anything, goes, I think, still further in the 
same direction. It gives greater force to the ques- 
tion I have put above, namely, — ^Is it possible that 
such a copy as the Ramayana should have been 
made for the purposes for which it is alleged. ^ 
have been made ? Surely the Buddhists could have 
pointed out at once that what was going to be 
palmed off upon the people as an old Brahmanical 
work was really and truly a work of their own 
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only vamped up, as it were, and altered in some 
places, to bolster up the foundations of tottering 
Brahmanism What could be the answer to such a 
charge > And were the Brahmms—who have been 
credited with so much political sagacity — likely to 
make such an egregious blunder ? It may, perhaps, 
be said — if the Buddhist book was the copy, could 
not the Brahmans point out the cribbing ? I answer 
— they could But why should they do it^ The 
Dasaratha Jataka was not put forward to stem 
the tide of Brahmanism, or to help on the 
vessel of Buddhism It was probably an in- 
nocuous thing in the eyes of the Brahmans It was, 
ul the highest, but the old story of separatists justify- 
ing their separation by new interpretations of things 


accepted from antiquity t The work made no 

*■ Since this paper Was rend, the testimonies m confinoation 
of this hypothesis, propounded here on a pnort grounds, have 
been crowding upon me I will content myself with simply re- 
ferring to them without discussing them at length Sec 
Sherrmg s Benares p, 7 Babu Rajcndralala ^Iltfa s Lalita Vis- 


tara (Trans.) p. li and note p. 17 Mark the explanation given 
by Bumouf of the name Tathagata And sec Tumour’s Exa- 


mination of Pall Buddhistical Annals, No 3 p. x, which is per- 
haps too strong Professor Weber, (p. 127) quoting 
Muller, speaVs of the moral of the Dasaratha JataLa as a “test 
of true Buddhism ' If so that will fully explain the fact of th® 
Jataka making no reference to the abduction of Sita. consistently 
with the theor> in the text, if any explanation is wanted In the 
October number of that excellent publication— the AcadcToy— 
l*’crc Is a rt\icw of Fauibolls Jatakasby ^fr R.C. OilWers- 
'Ir Q ilders there quotes FausboII to the following effect 
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claim as a work of authority, or as a revealed 
work, and needed' not to be minded. I may add 
here, that in the Mahavanso and another Buddhis- 
tic book, a story is told of an old Buddhist king, in 
the course of which the island of Ceylon is referred 
to; and upon this, the story speaks of a giant 
king of Ceylon — named Ravana — who is said to 
have lived in a former age, and whose wickedness 
is there related to have brought a great calamity 
upon the island in the shape of a destructive deluge. 
(See Hardy’s Legends of Buddhism p. 8 ). 


APPENDIX A.. 


It will have been observed that,* in the foregoing 
portion of this essay, I have made no allusion 


to the argument based by Professor Weber upon 
a circumstance relating to the Ramayana, which is 
mentioned in the Rajatarangini. The reason of 
the omission lay in the fact that, at the time 
I wrote my paper, I had absolutely no knowledge of 


Nearly all the tales of the Jalaka book are old folklore in com- 
tQon for all India -without regard to religion, and many of them 
treat cviieniU of pre-Buddhistte Bramhamcal affairs and have been 
made Buddhistic in their appheattan only!* I may add that after 
quoting this, Mr. Chiiders himself does not express dissent from 
this position. The Italics arc mine, and the passage italicised 

olfers eery valuable conUrmation of the remark on "the test of 

true Buddhism ” which I have made above, and which h.d t, 
made beford I saw Mr. Chllders-$ paper. ^ 
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the chronology of the period to which the circum- 
stance was alleged to belong I have, however, 
been looking into the question since And I, there- 
fore, throw together a few observations on that 
topic in the present Appendix, although, as I may 
say at the very outset, the question -seems to me 
one beset with great difficulties, and therefore one, 
also, upon which I cannot say that I have satis- 
fied my own mind 

It IS, I think, right to set out m the first instance 
the passage m the Rajatarangini, upon which the 
argument is based Having stated that king 
Damodara was cursed by certain sages for refus- 
ing to give them food when asked, the Raja- 
tarangini goes on tosayai%qf^%^ry^gcTr^^^ 
■^rrq^ ^ JRnf^ ll§ which may be 

thus rendered ‘ They being propitiated said, 
‘your curse shall expire when you shall have heard 
the entire Ramayana in a single day ” This is the 
story about king Damodara, who is described m 
the Rajatarangini itself as the immediate predeces- 
sor of Hushka, Jushka and Kanishka, and as 
having sprung from the race of Asoka With this 
before him, Professor Weber first quotes Lassen 
for the date of Damodara, and from this quotation 
Lassen seems to place him some time in the begm- 


§ Kajatarangint paRC 6 Calcutta Edition (1835) line 166 
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sular crcumstancc. that the earliest /,W ioSieh', he’ 
Ramayana ,s referred, and then it would ce ^ 
work that had uot been ecapleted, is , , ™ r ' t 
hat hes exactly in the middle 'betwer tL T r 
the Yavana and that of the Saka ”S M ^ 
say that I cannot understand the ’ ^ ^ 

passage. Where does it appear iJT°T^ 

and translated above, that the j, t^itod 

referred ,0 any particular dl ,fan7H::^^.^^ 

reference toany" earliest f .. ‘^”°Wisany 

of it? Where again is there Z ,1° 

Sion to the work beine • ‘‘‘^^’otest, allu- 

Against all this, it seems tom s<ate? 

of the passage itself, that it^peal^ 7^°" 
Ramayana-for, that is the m! ^ “ “'"P'oled 

to be drawn from the word ‘ent ‘"“"‘''“^ion 
out a remainder-that further th“ "'‘'"‘'“'y ‘with- 

been, in the time of the Prin '’=»''o 

-warded as a sacred work thet"'?' 

was enough to dispel sin °f which 

""I °r the Ramayana is fixed b^th « 

■ That being so, the next m. I P=*®®age at ail. 
the Passage.is this-Whatl 7 on 
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nor yet the materials, necessary for discussing the 
question here at length I will first refer to the 
several authorities that I have seen on the subject 
Prinsep places Kanishka “near the end of the second 
century ” As the date for the termination of Abhi- 
manyu’s reign — 118 B C-given, according to Prin^ 
sep, by the Rajatarangini, is in his opinion correct, 
this “end of the second century” must be, accord- 
ing to him, at the very least ten or twelve years 
earlier — so that as the result of this chronology* 
Damodara might stand about 17 S ^ ^ Professor 
Wilson places Kamshka even earlier than this— viz 
388 B C t That would send Damodara still fur- 
ther into antiquity Babu Rajendralala Mitra, m 
his Translation of the Lahta Vistara, puts down 
Kanishka as belonging to the year 143 B C— ap' 
parently subtracting the four hundred years which 
tradition fixes as the interval between the Nirvana 
and the reign of Kanishka from B C 543 * the date 

oftheNir\ana t On this date we shall have some- 
thing to say further on The Honourable G Turnour, 
in his Examination of Pah Buddhistical Annals, 
places Kanishka at 103 B C or thereabouts§ 
Professor Max Muller, following Lassen sets down 

• See Prmseps Essa>s by Thomas. Vol l, PP 39 
40 and loi 

t Cited in I Pnnsep. 40 4 P- 22 

S Paper on Buddhistical chronology p 20 
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Kanishka to some years before, and some years 
after, the beginning of the Christian era — and he 
uses this date as confirmatory of the date fixed by 
him for Buddha^d' Nirvana. But he confesses that 
it is difficult to determine when Kanishka’s reign 
commenced.§ On the other hand, the late Profes- 
sor Goldstucker does not accept MullePs date of the 
Nirvana, but accepting the traditional dates both 
about that event and about Nagarjuna’s distance 
from it, fixes the date of Nagarjuna at 143 B. C. t 
And as Nagarjuna was a contemporary of Kanishka, 
the latter would also, on Professor GoldstuckePs 
theory, have to be placed at about 143 B. C. Now 
upon these dates a variety of questions arise. Are 
they reconcilable ? If not, which ought to be accep- 
ted ? Supposing we have fixed the date of Kanishka, 
are he and Hushka and Jushka to be taken to have 
ruled jointly or one after the other? How long did 
they reign ? And how long did Damodara himself 
reign ? As I have said already I do not propose 
to go into these questions. The balance of autho- 
rity— if we allow ourselves to be guided by that— is 
in favour of Kanishka’s having flourished in 143 B.C . 
or thereabouts. So that we may, perhaps, take 
175 B.C. as a probable date for Damodara, and 


§ Anc. Sans. Lit. pp. 398, 299. 
t Panini p. 30 et scq. Compare 2 Prinsep 87. 
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then it would result that at least towards the end 
of the third century B. C. a Ramayana existed 
which had already come to be regarded as Holy. 

With this statement of the case on this point 
I should have contented myself, had not Professor 
Goldstucker endeavoured to fortify his conclusion 
by evidence independent of Buddhistic chronology, 
thus attempting to give it greater strength than it 
would otherwise have possessed, and had he not 
further expressed himself as if the proof was nearly 
complete. The learned Professor’s argument is as 
follows: — $ Nagarjuna was the founder of the sect 
of Madhyamika Bauddhas — the Madhyamikas are 
mentioned by Patanjali — Patanjali can be shown 
to have flourished about 143 B. C. Therefore Nagar- 
juna may be taken to have flourished before or 
about I43 B. C. And as tradition places Nagarjuna 
about 400 years after the Nirvana, therefore the- 
Nirvana must have occurred about 543 B.C. — which 
is the date fixed by the Ceylon chronology. Now the 
first criticism on this argument is that there is 
absolutely no ground shown forthe identification of 
the Madhyamika Bauddhas and the Madhyamikas 
mentioned by Patanjali. On the contrary, the fact 
that they are said to have been “besieged” by the 
Yavana militates, I think, very strongly against this 


5 See Panini p. 230 et esq. 
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supposition. And a further criticism is that the 
conclusion is iireconciiable with other known facts, 
and facts admitted by Dr. Goldstucker himself. Thus 
the Rajatarangini makes Nagarjuna live not only in 
the reign of Kanishka, but also of his successor 
Abhimanyp-S Now, according to Lassen, whose 
conclusion is accepted by Professor Goldstucker, 
Abhimanyu flourished about 60 A. D.J Is it pos- 
sible to believe — would Dr. Goldstucker have believ- 
ed — that Nagarjuna flourished contemporaneously 
with both the princes who reigned at those two 
several periods ? 

One more observation on this topic. Professor 
Weber questions the credibility of the account of the 
Rajatarangini.ii But it must be remembered that 
there is no motive to the fabrication of such 
a story. For, barring'the fact that Kalhana Pandit 
had no prescience of the critical tendencies of the 
nineteenth century, he could not have intended the 
story to furnish us with what he considered to be 
the date of the Ramayana, as in his opinion it must 
have been immensely older than even 1400 B, C. 
As to his opportunitiesof knowledge, they need cer- 
tainly not have been worse than he had for some of 
the other matters related by him, which yet are 

$ See Calc. cd. p 7 line 177, and see i Prlnsep 39. 

t Panlni p. 234. 

U pp. 239 and 240. 
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taken upon his authority as entitled to a good deal 
of credit. And as to the inference based on the fact \ 
that he sends back the whole chronology so far as \ 
to place a successor of the great Asoka fourteen 
centuries before the birth of Christ, I do not think 
that makes very much against his credit generally. 

It being only another instance of the too common 
tendency of our Hindu writers to antiquate every 

thing Indian But though the starting-point of Kalha- 

na’s chronology may have to be given up, the dura- 
tion of the reigns of the princes and their order need 
not, therefore, be also given up , though I am pre- 
pared to admit that some shadow of suspicion must 
always rest upon them || 


II Corap Max Muller’s Anc Sans • Literature p 274 If from 
the ‘singular” fact, mentioned by Prof Weber in a note to hw 
observations on this point, about the date of HushLa Jushk3,ana 

LamshLa, he wishes to draw any conclusion as to the tunc ot 

which Ravana flourished, and consequently as to the time when 
the Rainayana was composed , it may be just as well to note 
here that a Kama dynasty is said to have flourished m the Anga 
country in the 2nd century A D (see I Wheeler 95) , and that, 
therefore, a similar argument applied to the Mahabharata will 
bring down that work to the 3nl or 4th century of the Chnstian 
era, at the earliest 1 I avail myself of the opportunity here 
afforded of making a reference to an inscription, belonging, 
I am told, to the second century A D , a translation of which « 
Ci%en in Pnnsep's essays Vol n, p 68 According to Professor 
Wilson, the inscription seems in one place to allude to 
Rama’s Bridge Unluckily, however, it has not been made out 
in its entirety, and it IS impossible to say how the case really 
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APPENDIX K. 

Since this paper was read, it has occurred to me 
that reference to a passage in Bhartnhan’s Niti- 
sataka might usefully be made m this investigation. 
In one stanza of that work Bhartnhan speaks of the 
Ten Incarnations of Vishnu so that the mam 
story of Valmiki’s Ramayana, at any rate, down to 
the destruction of Ravana, may be taken to be im- 
plied m that passage, besides that Parasurama is 
recognised as an incarnation of Vishnu Now it is 
worthy of note that even in Kalidasa's Raghu- 


stands But from the context it may be inferred that Prof. 
Wilson's conjecture is not entirely unwarranted 
•T Nitisataka 93 I see that the Vishnu Purana also recog- 
nises this divine character of Parasurama { I Muir’s Texts p 350) 
This Purana is quoted m Sankaracharya’s Bhashya on the 
Svetasvatara Upanishad (Bibl Ind ed pp 65, 295 5.c ) When 
•did Sankara live ? It seems to be commonly regarded as an 
almost settled question But the arguments for the received date 
are not perfectly satisfactory And see the Indian Antiquary 
p. 354 where Professor Bhandarkar suggests a date which is 
di/rcrcnt from the received date, but which, it is just possible, 
may after all prove to be nearer the truth I have already ex- 
pressed my opinion as to the weakness of the kind of argument 
I have here used to show the pnonty of Kalidasa over Bhart r ihan 
As I hav e said there, 1 have used the argument with some hesi- 
tation Tliat hesitation has now become stronger, when I see that 
such a comparatively recent work as the Prasanna Raghava 
Nataka docs not refer to Parasarama's divinity in the scene of the 
rencounter between him and his namesake I have not, however 
thought It necessary to entirely omit the argument * 
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vansa*, Parasurama has not yet been raised to 
that rank, any more than he is m Valmiki’s Rama- 
yana One might, however, have certainly expected 
an allusion to it-as it would have given the poet an 
opportunity of explaining away the superiority of 
the Kshatriya over the Brahmana as proved by the 
result of the encounter between the two Ramas 
And the fact is even more remarkable m the 
Meghadutat, where, in one and the same stanza,- 
Parasurama is spoken of merely as “ Bhrigupati , 
while Vamana is ‘ Vishnu engaged in bridling down 
Ball” It IS not, I think, quite unsafe to conclude 
from these facts, that we must allow some chrono- 
logical distance between Kalidasa and Bhartnhari 
The only difficulty which presents itself to me m 
the way of accepting this conclusion is offered by ^ 
stanza, which occurs in the Sakuntala,? 
which IS also to be found in precisely the same 
words m the NitisatakaS At one time I was 
inclined to hold that the stanza in the Nitisataka 
was the original, and that Kalidasa had borrowed it 
from that work to put it into the mouth of one of 
his characters And I was inclined to hold this, 

• See Canto XI 

t See Calc, ed stanza 58 

Z See William s Sakuntala pp 194 5 

J Sec Bobicn’s Bharlrihan p. 46-7 The stanza occurs m 
all the twelve copies of the Nitisataka which I have consulted 
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because it would have absolved 'both writers of the 
charge of plagiarism — a literary fraud, of which no 
instance that I am aware of§ has yet been found 
in Sanskrit literature. But if the conclusion broach- 
ed above is correct, this supposition must, of course, 
be abandoned. Now in the observations made 
by Professor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar on 
the occasion when the foregoing paper was read,, 
he suggested a theory which might, perhaps, obvi- 
ate this difficulty. Professor Bhandarkar contends 
that the stanza alluded to above is one of those 
Subhashitas floating about in popular talk, about 
the authorship of which nothing definite can be 
laid down. According to him, therefore, the stanza 
in question would, both in the Nitisataka and the 
Sakuntala, be a mere reproduction of a part of what 
may be called the literature living in the mouths 
of respectably educated people. To some extent, I 
have not hesitation in accepting this theory, but to 
some extent only. I cannot yet persuade myself 
that it is true in its entirety. The stanza before 
us will itself illustrate my view of the matter. In 
dramatic poetrjs where such a Subhashita is put 
into the mouth of a character in a play, we are, I 
concede, at liberty to hold that the stanza need not 
7 icc€ssarily have been composed by the author 


^ See, too. Dr. HalVs preface to the Vasavadatta p. 15. 
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of the play. We are at liberty to suppose that the 
author may have taken the stanza from among the 
current Subhashitas to make the cohversation in 
his play so much more of a correct picture of an 
ordinary conversation in real life under similar 
circumstances. The same remark, may, I think, 
apply to ordinary poetry, not dramatic, in which 
dialogue is introduced — to such cases for instance as 
those of the stanzas common to the Ramayana and 
the Dasaratha Jataka — and it is but just to Professor 
Bhandarkar to mention that it was primarily with 
reference to these stanzas that his remark was made. 
But if the theory is extended to cases in which 
there is no dialogue I cannot see where we shall 
stop. Take for instance the stanza in the Nltisataka 
alluded to above. Can we say that Bhartrihari only 
reproduced a stanza current in his time ? If we 
can, what will there be to prevent our saying the 
same thing of all the other stanzas in his works? 
And if we cannot be prevented from so saying, the 
(heory will have to explain the meaning of the tradi-* 
lion of Bhartrihari’s authorship of those works. Fur- 
ther, admitting for a moment that the theory is true 
as far as it goes, it Is not to be denied that such Sub- 
hashitas must have had some authors. And on what 
ground are we to ascribe them to other authors than 
those in whose works wc do observe them ? The 
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Subhashitas may embody the wisdom of many, but 
they must employ also the wit of one; and this one 
may be, and ought prima facie to be presumed to be,, 
the same writer in whose work we find them first 
introduced. Where the identical stanza, identical 
not merely in sentiment, but generally identical in 
words also, really occurs in two writers, that circum- 
stance may, perhaps, be 'a collateral circumstance 
to justify the application of this theory. And in the 
case immediately before us, I should not be un- 
prepared to apply that theory, having regard to the 
difficulty which I have suggested above. 

Dr, Bhau Daji has identified Bhartrihari with the 
Bhartrimentha mentioned in the Rajatarangini, and 
he assigns to him an equal antiquity with Kali- 
dasa.^ This may or may not be correct. Dr. Bhau 
only says that the identity “is to be presumed.'^ 
But it is also worth consideration, on the other 
hand, that the Sarasvatikanthabharana quotes both' 
names Bhartrihari and Bhartrimentha ,il that the 
latter name is not, as I believe, much known, while 
the former, as well as the alternative name 
Hari, is very widely known. And about Bhartrihari, 
also, a similar argument to that urged in the text 

1 See Journal B. B. R. A. Society January 1862 fVoI V 7 
No. XXI) p. 218. Contra see Journal A. S. of Bengal {1862) r> ’ 
Hall’s paper. ' 

S See Aufrccht’s Catalogue 209 a. 
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about Kalidasa may be employed The difference- 
and It IS, I think, in favour of this argument — is, 
that I refer here not tothe Anvari Sohili, but to the 
English translation of the Kalila u Dimnah At 
page 5 of the second Tantra, (I quote from the 
Bombay Sanskrit Classics edition) there is a stanza 
quoted which occurs in the Nitisataka *1 It may 
be thus rendered, not very literally -“Observing the 
injury inflicted on the sun and moon by the Graha, 
and the imprisonment of elephants and serpents, and 
also the indigence of men of talent, my opinion is 
that destiny is very powerful ” Thus the English ren- 
dering of the Sanskrit of the Panchatantra Compare 
the English rendering of the Arabic of the Kalila u 
Dimnah — “The ringdove said that it was the decree 
of fate which determined irrevocably both good 
and evil, that even the sun and moon were subject 


i Stanza 91 It is but fair to add that in the Kavyasangraha, 
lately published in two parts at Calcutta this stanza is a'cnbed 
to Vctalabhatta , but in the cnttcal value of the Kavyasangraha 
I have not very much faith ThusT^ iTiqi &.c (p 43) is once 
ascribed to Ghatakarpara and then (p 46' to Halayudha , 'O 
&ca (301) and &c {301) both occur else- 

where as Bhartnhari s (pp 255 and 239) Or again— and this js 
very remarkable-ST^ &c (p 43)15 given as Ghatakarpara's, 
when It is well known to belong to the Mahabharata and when 
the context shows it to be a clear interpolation in the place 
where it occurs in Ghatakarpara s poem And see similarly 
pag“ 29 stanza which is in Kumara canto IV ad fincm 
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to its irresistible laws in their appointed eclipses.”!! 
When I add that the two passages cited above 
occur in the same context in the Panchatantra and 
the Kalila u Dimnah — being in the same tale and 
referring to the same state of circumstances — when 
I add further that the Arabic of which the English 
above cited is a translation was itself but a trans- 
lation from a Pehlvi rendering of the original Sans- 
krit, and when I add, lastly, that the English trans- 
lation, according to the preface by its author, does 
not lay claim to literal accuracy, but acknow- 
• ledges a “certain range and freedom of ex- 
pression”$, I think I have said enough to prove 
that my conclusion is not fanciful when I contend 
that the passage translated above from the Sanskrit 
may be taken to have existed in the Panchatantra 
when that work was translated forking Noushirvan. 
If so, the argument used in the text with regard 
to Kalidasa will also apply to the date of Bhartrihari. 
And having got thus far, we may well ask whether 
Bhartrihari could speak of the “ten incarnations” 
in the way in which he does speak, if one of the in- 
dividuals alleged to be an incarnation had been 
raised to that position only two centuries before his 
time ? And further, if we accept the position, not, as 


« p. 195 of Mr. Wyndham Knatchbull’s 
Printed by W. Baxter 1819. 

$ p.IX. 


translation. Oxford 
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I submit, unlikely tube correct, that Kalidasa must 

be regarded as a predecessor of Bhartnhan by some 
decades — the force of the question as applied 
mutatis mutandi’i to Kalidasa becomes simply 
irresistible 


APPENDIX C 

Among the works which mention or refer to some 
of the events of Rama s life as narrated m the 
Ramayana Professor Weber has noted the drama 
called MnchchhakatikaS But the argument which 
may be based upon the allusions in that work 
IS not earned any further by the Professor, a*!- 
the date of the Mnchchhakatika is uncertain Now 

I find in the first place that the Kavyadarsa of 
Dandint quotes from the Mnchchhakatika and 
Dandm is now generally placed I believe, m the 
sixth century A D t The distich m the 
Mnchchhakatika to which I allude runs thus 

II ^ M § Now note firsts 
$ p 244 

Z p 217 

+ Indian Antiquar> pp 177, 246 see also p 304 
§ It may be remarked by the way that Samcadhara 
butes these words to Mentha and Vtkramadltya probably ihrotiR 
a lapsus memona { sec Aufrecht s Oxford Catalogue p. 2093) 

IS not possible to say who this Vikramaditya is nor what the 
•and means. Were the two joint authors of any single work ? 
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that Dandin has a long discussion on this line oc-' 
cupying no less than seven stanzas of his work. He 
sets out different views opposed to his own. and for 
one reason or another, puts them all out of court 
Now such an elaborate dissertation could hardly 
have been bestowed except upon a work of establi- 
shed reputation— and on this ground a consider- 
able distance between Dandin and the author of the' 
Mrichchhakatika must be allowed for. Further 
the authorship of the drama is' referred, as well by 
tradition as by the introduction to' it, to a kinir 
named Sudrakat. And a prince of that name is 
mentioned in Prinsep’s Useful Tables as havintr 
• flourished about 21 B. C. IF. If that date is act 
cepted, then the Ramayana— to the story of which 
as Professor Weber himself admits, clear reference 

is made in the play-must be assigned to k perior! 

considerably earlier than the beginning of the Chric 
tianEra. And it should be noted, that the wav in 

? introduLd 

show that the story must have been one nerfecr 

familiar to all classes of people. The alln,' ^ 
to be found in the speeches of S^kat^ntfo 

J p. 5 Calc. Edition of Saka 1792. ~ *— 

IT p. 241. Vol 11 of Prinsep's Essays bv Thrtrr> 

note. For the dates to which the t^rk h^ heS T,'’- 

vanous scholars see Muir’s Texts (1870) II „ ' ’“'"’’Med by 

others Professor Weber’s conclusion ou the “"“"S 

o «ierred to. - 
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some respects, though, of course, not in all, the ana- 
logue of Sheridan’s Mrs. Malaprop. He must make 
nonsense of what if put properly would be perfect 
sense*. In one place, this foolish ignoramus 
brackets Ravana with Kunti ; t in another, Hanu- 
man with Subhadraf ; in a third, Chanakya and 
Draupadi§. He declares in one place that he 
hears the smell of flowers, but cannot see the sound 
of ornaments^. Well, it is this worth}^ — the very 
pink of ignorance — who talks about the characters 
of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and stum- 
bles on from blunder to blunder, making a hope- 
lessly confounded jumble of the two. Now the pro- 
priety of putting this sort of language into the 
mouth of Sahara is at once evident, if we remem- 
ber that both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
must have been so well known in the time the drama 
was written, that to have confused notions about the 
characters in the two epics was regarded as a piece 
of ignorance, of which only the foolish brother-in- 
law of a prince was capable, and which showed 
about as much intellectual calibre as the nonsense 
about hearing smell and setng sound. Under these 
circumstances, the language is felicitous; without 
them, it would fal l flatlong and be void of effect. 

* See the note in the Calc. ed. p. 24 ct seq. 

t Ibid p. 26. j Ibid p. 28. 

I Ibid p.40. ^ Ibid p. 36. 
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Mark, too, that the blunders concern the most salient 
points in the story. And on a review of these facts, 
the conclusion logically follows, that in the time of 
the Mrichchhakatika^, the Ramayana must have 
already been venerated as a national epos by the 
side of the Mahabharata. And that being so, what 
must have been the distance of time between Sud- 
raka and Valmiki ? 

Another of the works in which the story of Rama 
is alluded to is the Karmapradipa — a work re- 
ferred to in a note in Professor Weberns essay. We 
have spoken something about this work in the text; 
but something more now requires to be added — sup- 
plementing what ^ has been there said. I observe 
from Max Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
that the Katyayana to whom this Karmapradipa is 
"Scribed is the same as the Katyayana who wrote 
\e Vartikas on Panini.t And Dr. Goldstucker 
lys that the work is mentioned “ as such,” that 
i to say as a work from the author of the Vartikas, 
y Muller himself, “on the authority of Shadguru- 
ishya.’M Notwithstanding the concurrence, 
nowever, of these two great names, I must confess 

IT After what has been said in the text of the foregoing 
essay. Professor Weber will m^bably withdraw his dogmatical 
assertion, that the Mrichchhakatika was composed before Krish- 
na-worship came into prevalence, 

J pp. 54 and 235* + p. 80, 
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to some misgivings on this point. The passage 
from Shadgurusishya, on which Dr. Goldstucker 
and Prof. Muller rely,' is set out in the work of the 
latter. As far as it is material to the present 
matter it runs as follows: — § )) 


11 ^rrsniTdr ^ 

Professor Muller puts a query on snd says 

‘‘Bhrajamana is unintelligible. It may be P^^ 

shada;!l And his rendering of this passage is as 

follows: — He composed “ the sutras of the Vajins , 
the Upagrantha of the Sama Veda, the slokas o 
the Smriti ( the Karmapradipa ) ” Bhrajamana is, 
of course, not translated by Prof. Muller, as he pro 
nounces it to be unintelligible. But it will be o 
served, that the Karmapradipa, which Prof. Mui sr 
interpolates in his translation, is not in the ongii^ 
of Shadgurusishya. Nor, I submit, can it be under 
stood to have been referred to by Shadgurusishya, 
if the words of that writer are properly interprete 
I think is an obvious mislection forST^T' 

and the meaning of the stanza set out above 


is as follows — I He was 1 the author of the Sutra 


of 


§p.238. Bp. 235. _ 

J I call this an “obvious mislection,'* because in the 
place, it is so easy to mistake the one reading for the other, an 
because, secondly the correction I suggest makes such exce 


sense. 
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the Vajins; the author of the Upagrantha of the 
Samaveda;theauthor ofaSmritijand the author 

of Slokas called Bhraja. This I take to be the clear 
meaning of Shadgurusishya’s words after they are 
freed from what I consider to be an obvious mislec- 
tion. We know that Katyayana wrote slokas called 
‘■Bhraja'IF and we know that he is mentioned as an 
author of a SmritiS and also that he is quoted from 
as such by the Mitaksharaf and the Viramitro- 
dayat and other Hindu Law Books. This account 
of Shadgurusishya, therefore, as I read it, is quite 
consistent with our previous knowledge. But upon 
this interpretation, where is the room for the Karma- 
pradipa, which Professor Muller and Goldstucker 
refer to ? Unless that is the name of Katyayana’s 
Smriti work, or of his "Bhraja” Slokas-a suffi- 
ciently improbable circumstance, I think— it cannot 
be regarded as comprehended in the account given 
by Shadgurusishya. Prof. Muller in one place speaks 
of a commentary on the Karmapradipa.8 Does that 


^ See Patanjah’s 
thereon of Kaiyata 
p. 80. 


J^habhashya, Imrod. p. 6 with the note 
(Benares ed): and Goldslncker’s Panini 


§ Yajnavalkya quoted in Yajnesvar Sastrin’s Ar»=,v 
idhakarap.49. • Aryavidya- 

t Sfee Bombay ed. Vyavahara kanda p. 73, 75^ 
t Calc, ed- ( 1815 ) pp. 126, 127. 

$ Anc. Sans Lit., p. 201. note. 
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commentary afford any ground for hisinterpretat ion ? 

It would seem to result from this that the men- 
tion of Katyayana’s name in connection with the 
Karmapradipa is not warranted by the authorities 
referred to by Professors Goldstucker and Muller for 
that connection. The argument in the text based 
upon it will, therefore, also have to be looked into, 
when more trustworthy information on the subject 
becomes available. It is certainly unfortunate that 
Professor Muller, who generally takes -care to 
indicate the authorities for his assertions in ac 
cordance with the very proper practice of modern 
writers, should have allowed this interpolation to 
appear in his work, without the sanction of nny 
authority whatever. As it is, I certainly cannot 
understand how that name — Karmapradipa came 
in at all. Even the misunderstanding of Shadguru 
sishya’s words, which I have endeavoured to make 
clear above, is not enough to account for it. 


APPENDIX X>. 

Professor Weber has pointed out, following, 
he says, other writers, that Valmiki is not perfectly 
at home in the geography of the Deccan.il Otr 
the contrary, as remarked by Professor Bhandarkar 


B P. i8o. 
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in the course of his observations on the foregoing 
paper, his describing the inhabitants of the southern 
regions as monkeys or apes is an indication that he 
knew almost nothing about them. On the other 
hand, we have indications in PatanjalPs Mahabha- 
shya and Asoka’s inscriptions, that they knew some 
of these provinces of the south. Patanjali knows 
Chola* which is identified with Coromandel — and 
he knows Keralat corresponding with Malabar and 
part of the Mysore dominions. Indeed Chola occurs 
ina Vartika which is of course older than Patanjali's 
time. (Patanjali also knows Sumha>{ which is 
still the name of Siam.) He is also aware of a city 
named Kanchipura^ — which is identified with the 
modern Conjeveram south of Madras. Now this 
seems to show a good deal of progress in the geo- 
graphy of the southern regions of India, while 
Valmiki’s knowledge of it may be safely pronounced 
to be of the vaguest — if nothing worse. What is 
the inference from this comparison ? 

I am aware that an attempt has been made to re- 
pudiate this identity of Chola, Kerala &c.' with 
these provinces in the south of India. Those names 

* Under Panini IV, i, 175 and Elphinstone’s India 5th ed. 
p. 239 

+ Under Paniai IV, i, 175 and Elphinstone 239. 

t Under Pan. IV, 2,52 and see Raghuvansa IV, 35. 

IT Under Pan. IV,1, 112, and Eli^nstone p. 239. 
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are mentioned in one of Asoka’s inscriptions — and 
Professor Wilson, in commenting upon that inscrip- 
tion, says, that Chola and Kerala may probably turn 
out to be names of provinces in the north ; because, 
forsooth, they occur in a gana to one of Panini s 
Sutras in combination with others designating coun- 
tries or peoples in the North West.il But this is hard- 
ly anything like a sufficient reason forsuch pyrroho- 
nism There is, on the contrary, something to show 
that it is groundless In the first place, the names are 
still current — and upon that, it clearly must be 
taken for granted, until inconsistent circumstances 
are brought to light, that the regions which bear 
the names now were the regions which bore the 
names in former times Furthermore, it is remark- 
able, that with the two exceptions of Saka and Chola, 
all the names referred to by Professor Wilson- 
namely Kamboja, Yavana, Murala, Kerala, Tamra- 
parni, occur in the fonith Canto of Kalidasa’s Raghu- 
vansa § And they lodge an emphatic protest 

against this scepticism. Whereas the first two are 

mentioned m connexion with the Northern "Pro* 
Vinces, the last four are all spoken of in connexion 
with the victories of Raghu in the Southern regions. 
And surely when w e find names used in our own 

II See 2 Pnnscp’s Essays by Thomas p 17 

S Sec stanzas 69, 61, 55, 54, 50 Note that in Kalidasa, Tamra- 
parni is the name of a nver on the continent of India 
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tiriic of certain parts of the country identical with 
their names in the time of Kalidasa, we should 
require some strong proof, and not content our- 
selves with light conjecture, to showithat in earlier 
times — in the times of Patanjali or fAsoka — those 
names stood for very diiferent places. To do other- 
wise would be adopting the philosophy of foregone 
conclusions, and that carried too far. See too Dan- 
din’s Kavyadarsa p. 435;Kadambari p. 176 — where 
Andhra, Dravida and Slmhala are spoken of 
together. 


APPENDIX E. 

Babu Rajendralala Mitra’s paper on the so-called 
Dasyus of Sanchi^ff gives a summary of a story 
related in the Janaka Jataka, which is very, 
similar to the story about the curse of Dasaratha 
related in the RamayanaJ. Now it is remarkable 
that the line of argument which Prof. Weber adopts 
in determining the relation of the Dasaratha Jataka 
and the Ramayana applies miitatis mutandis to the 
relation of the Ramayana and this Janaka Jataka. 
Thus we may, I think, correctly lay down the follow- 
ing propositions. “Leaving out of view many 

IT Indian Antiquary p. 38 et seq. 

t Ramayana Ayodhyakanda (Bomb, ed.) LXIII, 22 d seq. 
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minor particulars, the main points of difference are* 
these : — (I ) That the king shoots his arrow with the- 
intention of hitting an unseen elephant not in order 
to ascertain whether the person he sees is a nymph 
or not ; ( 2 ) that the blind parents do not at once re- 
cognize the steps of the king to be those of a 
person different from their son *; (3) that the wounded 
boy immediately dies and ascends to Heaven ; and 
consequently, (4) that the Satya Kiriyas, the resur- 
rection, and the lecture to the king, are entirely 
wanting 1 1 ” Now suppose, that after setting forth 
these points of difference, any one says, that the 
story in the Ramayana “ bears so plainly the im- 
press of a higher antiquity that it cannot well be 
doubted that it belongs to an earlier age.” Upon 
this supposition, I should like to know how Pro- 
fessor Weber and those who think with him would 
answer this person. I need scarcely say that I do 
not maintain this ground at all. I only put the case. 

I put It as an argumcnlitm ad Iwminem — to Professor 
Weber and his school. And I ask, whether the' 
reasoning which led them to the conclusion that the 
Dasaralha Jataka was the stalk which Valmik* 
nourished up into his well — developed Ramayana 
might not lead them similarly to this other con- 
cluslon that the Janaka Jataka was developed out of 
t See Indian Antiquary p, X20 for the original rernarksof 
Prof, Weber wlilch are here reproduced with rnodiCcationi. 
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the story of Valmiki. And if that conclusioa 
may be drawn, I ask this further question — are we 
prepared to accept the result? The position, it will 
be observed, becomes )ust this. Valmiki borrows 
from the Buddhists and from Homer, and gives us. 
his Ramayana. The Buddhists borrow from the 
Ramayana, and give us their Janaka-Jatak. Whether 
that will fit into the received facts of Buddhis- 
tic literary chronology, I do not know. But 
this I do know that it will not quadrate with every- 
body’s notions of the probable. 


APPENDIX F. 

I have been lately looking into the Homeric 
story as presented in an English dress in the first 
two volumes of that excellent series — the Ancient 
classics for English readers. And with reference to 
the remarks made in several places by the learned 
author of those two volumes — who, it is clear, is not 
particularly fond of theorising and conjecturing — 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to suggest, that after all, 
even as between Greek and Hindu, the latter may 
yet prove to be the fender, not the borrower. Thus 
it is admitted that additions may have been made 
from time Ao time to Homer’s original work, t 


t Iliad pp. 4 , 5. 
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It is more than suspected that the Greek race and 
religion had an Eastern origin§. It is contended 
that a number of circumstances betray the eastern 
birth of the Homeric legend.t It is suggested 
that Homer may have travelled to some Eastern 
cityj. In the light of these circumstances, is it not 
worth considering whether anybody is justified in 
taking it as a mere matter of course that Homer's 
work should be entirely Greek and unborrovved, 
while all works bearing a similarity to his work 
should be copied from him. The suggestion I have 
thrown out above will, I dare say, jar harshly on 
some ears, I do not put it forward, however, with 
anything like confidence. All I say is that a point 
like this shall not be taken for granted as against 
Valmiki. The view I prefer I have already expressed 
in , the foregoing pages.$ And against the “ana- 
logies” noticed by Prof. Weber, he ought, I think, 

§ Do p. 37. 

t Do p. 116 and compare Odyssey p. 33. 

t Odyssey 33. 

$ I observe in the volume on Aristophanes in the series of 
Ancient Classics for Cnglish Readers, that the learned author 
of it mentions a story related by Allian about the “ Clouds 

of Aristophanes, and adds that It “has been lonj: refuted.” ThH 

/Clian, I suppose. Is the same as the /Elian whom Professor 
Weber has cited as one of his authorities about the story of 
Indian translation of Homer. 
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also to consider the more numerous “analogies’^ 
betweenHomer and the Bible which are pointed out 
by Mr. Lucas Collins in his volume on the 
Odyssey.H 


^ P. 12S cl seq. 
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FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION 
FROM AN INDIAN POINT 
OF VIEW. 

I A paper read ai the Sassoon Mechanic^ Jnsiituic, on the 29th 
March 1877,] 

The subject which I have undertaken to discuss 
In the present paper, is one which,' as many of you 
are doubtless aware, has recently attracted consi- 
derable attention both in this country and ill 
England. It is a subject so intimately connected 
with the whole future of our country — no less in its 
■social and political than in its industrial aspects — 
that it is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of having correct views upon it. At the same time 
it is a subject respecting which a controversy 
has been raging for a long time, and is' even 
now, as the late Professor Cairnes expressed it, 
^‘active and glowing with something of its pristine 
fervour.”* I propose in this paper to present 
a conspectus of the various arguments, which have 
been or may be urged on either side of the contro- 
versy as it affects this country ; and to set down 
some of the practical conclusions a s to the true line 
* Some leading principles of Political Economy newly ex- 
pounded pp. 450-51; and compare also Fortnightly Review 
June 1876, p. 881. 

7 
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the other branches that Us conclusions even in its 
own peculiar province, are only true conditionally, 
subject to interference and counteraction from 
causes not directly within its scope ; while to the 
character of a practical guide it has no pretension 
apart from other classes of considerations.* * * § " The 
same view has been taken by another of the great 
Economists of our day — mean the late Professor 
Cairnes. He says ; — ^"The data thus furnished” — 
that is to say, by Political Economy — " may indeed 
go far to determine our judgment, but they do not 
necessarily, and should not in practice alwayst do so. 
For, there are few practical problems which do not 
present other aspects than the purely economical — 
•political, moral, educational, artistic aspects — and 
these may involve consequences so weighty as to 
turn the scale against purely economic solutions. 
On the relative importance of such conflicting con- 
siderations, Political Economy offers no opinion, 
pronounces no judgment; thus, as I said, standing 
neutral between competing social schemes.”§ And 
Prof. Cairnes winds up his'remarks on the subject 


* P 236 (3rd ed.). See also Mill’s Political Economy, Preface. 

(Popular edition); Essays on some unsettled questions of 

Political Economy pp. 138-9; 140-5. ( ist ed.). 

§ Fortnightly Review for July 1871 p. ^3. The paper has been 
since reprinted in Prof. Caimes's Essays in Political Economv 
See p. 256. 
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in this wise — “ It supplies the means, or more cor 
rectly, a portion of the means, for estimating al , * 
refuses to identify itself with any " It is unnecessary, 

I apprehend, to further labour a point which is so 
clear, as well upon the reason of the thing, as upon 
the authorities which have been cited and whic 
may be easily multiplied t Some, indeed, may 
think that the point should have been disposed o 
even more summarily than it has been here 
Professor Cairnes has remarked m the sequel of t e 
passage already quoted, this “ characteristic of ec 
nomic science” is not ' at all generally appreciate ^ 
and some serious and indeed lamentable ^ 
quences have arisen from overlooking it 
what IS of still greater importance, in the whole o 
the very elaborate discussion which the questi 
has recently undergone with reference to 
Customs Tariff I am not aware of a single writ 
on the Free Trade side who gave its due weight t 
this circumstance The great weight which is rea y 
due to it will be shown at a later stage of our m 
vestigation. At present it is enough to have drawn 
attention to it 

And now, with this preliminary caution, let u 
consider the purely economic aspects of Free ^ 


t See inter aha. Prof Leslies Essay ' 
Cobden Club Essaj-s 2nd Senes p 193 


1 Financial Refom* 
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and Protectionism in their operation in India. The 
objections to Protectionism, in the abstract, may, 
we think, b'e fairly summed up as follows : — 

I That it benehts the comparatively small class of 
producers at the expense of the consumer. 

n That it prevents a country from producing as 
much in the aggregate as it might and could pro- 
duce in the absence of the protective regulation. 

TIT That it diverts capital from its natural channels. 

IV That it renders industry unprogressive, and is 
demoralizing to the industrial classes generally. 

V That, in principle, it is destructive of all 
foreign trade and the moral and intellectual bene- 
fits thence resulting. 

VI That it involves the great evils of the inter- 
ference of the State with Trade and Industry. 

There is not, I believe, any objection to the system 
of protection which may not be comprehended 
under one or other of these six heads. We shall 
now proceed to consider them in their order. 

And first as regards the loss to the consumer. 
We find it often alleged* that to give protection 
to the growth of any article is equivalent to an en- 
hancement of the price of that article. To this ob- 

• 'Wealth of Nations Book IV ch. 11 ; Chamber of Commerce 
Report ( Bombay ) 1874*75* P* 86 ; Fortnightly ReWew, June 
1876, p. 8S9; sec also Mr. Sorabp Shapurji Bengalee’s’ letter 
to Lord Lytton on the Import Duties p. 3. 
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jection, as applied to the particular case we have 
now to consider, there is, I venture to think, a very 
conclusive jeply.. I do not now wish to dispute the 
allegation that the repeal of the import duties on 
cotton goods, for instance, which have been ob- 
jected to as protective in their operation, will reduce 
the price of those goods in this country — although, 
having regard to what has been stated on high 
authority to have been the effect of the repeal of 
the Corn Duty in England, there may be room for 
doubt as to that matter.* * * § But I will assume, fo*" 
the purposes of the present argument, that such 
a reduction of prices will result from the repeal of 
the duties in question. Let us now trace the results 
of that measure in other directions.§ There will be 
a deficiency in the revenue of the country to the 


* See Kicardo’s works (McCulloch) p 191* Rogers * 120 
Economy p. 235; and Gladstone’s Financial Statements p. ^ 
whence it will appear that the operation of the repeal of the 
Laws in England was beneGcial in a different mode 
The passage is cited with approval by Prof. Leslie ; Co 
Club Essays. ( 2 nd Ser) 236 Prof Leslie, in that paper, . 
his lance against all indirect taxation. It is more than dou 
however, whether, his beau ideal of taxation is praeficab e 

India especially. See Gladstone's Financial Statements p 5 

and Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for 
p. 54, Journal of the East India Association VIII, 192. 

§ I have been unable to resist the temptation to ® ^ 

following remarks although they do not bear on the “ 
question, but only apply to the case of an impost w u 
necessary for revenue purposes as well as protective n 
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extent of the yield of those duties How is that 
deficiency to be made up? Two, and only two, 
alternatives seem to present themselves Either 
another tax must be levied, or the public expen- 
diture must be reduced If another tax is levied. 
It must be levied either from the class upon whom 
the import duties fell, or from a different class of 
the people In the latter case, we shal\ have only 
shifted the burden of taxation from one shoulder 
to another, and as we must assume at least for 
the purposes of this argument, that the import 
duties are not objectionable on the ground of their 
involving any inequality! of taxation, this result is 
manifestly unjust If on the other hand, the tax 
IS levied from the very persons on whom the im- 
port duties fell, the result will be simply that the 
state will have taken with one hand what it had 
given with the other — will have taken m taxation 
what It had given in the reduction of the price 
of Cotton Goods If we turn now to the other 

operation My excuse must be found in the fact that it is with 
reference to such a duty that the abstract question which I am 
discussing has been raised 

§ In pomt of fact the duties will be found to satisfy most if 
not all of the famous canons of Taxation laid down by Adam 
Smith Mr Sorabji Shapurji is also of this op nion See his 
Letter to Lord Lytton p 6 Etseq Compare also Syme s Indus- 
tnal Science p 71 where and on the following pages may be 
seen some very incisive observations on the late Indian 
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alternative, of economy in the public expenditure, 
the repeal of the import duties is simply a measure 
of remission of taxation And without going very 
far into the question which arises with regard to 
that point, it may, I think, be very safely said, 
that there are other taxes which are more proper 
to be remitted than these Import Duties Our system 
of Land Revenue on this side of India may be good 
or may be bad — that question need not be dis- 
cussed on the present occasion But the evidence 
afforded by the Deccan Riots, and by the awful 
Famine now prevailing in this Presidency, must, 
to most minds, be conclusive to show that the Land 
Tax, to put It in the mildest way, has some claims 
to be taken into consideration when a remission of 
taxation is contemplated § A similar argument may 
probably be urged with much force as regards the 
Salt Duty $ But it is unnecessary to carry this 
branch of the argument any further I t appeal^ 

§ See Report of Deccan Riots Commission p 2 , The 
Sarvajanik Sabha s Report for the Indian Finance ^ 

(1873) Fortnightly Review April 1876 p 526 Since this w ^ 
written our new Governor has expressed his opinion on 
subject in the course of his reply to an address presented to 
by the Poona Sanapinik Sabha Sir R Temple holds out 
hope of reduction m the Land Assessments as he is satis e 
about the care with which the settlement has been made 
His Excellency aware of the late Mr Havelocks experiment 
S Report of the Uombay Chamber of Commerce 1874 5 P- 
Fortnightly Review April 1876 pp 521-8 
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to me to be quite clear, that if any tax is to be remit- 
ted, the whole system of taxation must be consi- 
dered, in order to see •mhich tax is the fittest to be 
abolished. And if such a consideration is given to 
the question, strong argument and high authority 
will be found to support the case of other taxes than 
the tax on imports of Manchester goods. (I How 
then does the case stand ? Assuming that the 
repeal of the import duties on cotton goods will 
reduce the cost of'those goods to the Indian'con- 
sumer, we find that such reduction will either be 
counterbalanced by some additional payment in 
another direction, or will lead to some injustice in 
the general system of taxation in the country^ 
or will cause an alteration of that system, which 
having regard to the interests of the people of this 
country, is by no means the most expedient. Of 
course, as I need scarcely say, I am now assuming — 
what at this stage of the argument must neces- 
sarily be assumed — that there is no other objection 
to the Import Duty than that which we are now 
discussing. And on that assumption, the results 
to be expected from the repeal of the Duty, as just 
now pointed out, seem to me to militate against 
that repeal. 

But the Protectionist case, if it is to be so called 

a Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 1874-5, p. 97. 
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in answer to this objection in the interests of the 
consumer, does not rest there. Assuming that the 
Import Duty does increase the cost of the goods 
liable to it, and further assuming that against such 
increase there is nothing to show on the credit side 
of the account, it may well be contended that the 
assumed increase will only last for a short time, 
and that the privations endured during its currency 
will be made up for, and more than made up for* 
by a large diminution of cost afterwards. Admit- 
ting for the nonce, that the objection we arc now 
considering is unanswerable in the case of 
a country altogether unsuited to the manufacture of 
the goods liable to duty, it appears to me to be 
utterly devoid of force when applied to a country 
in many ways adapted to that manufacture. A 

concrete example will make this quite clear; and 

the example of the cotton manufatures in our coun- 
try is as good a one as any. Now we may admit 
that the import duties on Manchester goods having 
kept their price at a high level, the Indian con- 
sumer is at present paying something more fur 
them than he would have had to pay but for the 
levy of those duties. So far there is a clc.ir loss 
to the consumer. But on the other hand, it must 
also be aclmittcil that in many ways this counlO 
is even better suited to the manufacture of cotton 
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goods than England. The raw material is several 
thousand miles nearer; the labour required is 
enormously more chea'p; II and even the coal that 
may be 'necessary is not inaccessible.S If then 
you have the capital and other requisites necessary 
to start the industry fairly, so as to bring the 
manufacture into full "working order, -without be- 
ing nipped in the bud by losses or infinitesimal 
profits at the very beginning, it appears to me to 
be plain that in such a case the price of the goods 
must ultimately be much reduced. Upon the ab- 
stract principles of Political Economy, this con- 
clusion appears to be a necessary one in the case 
put. But* we are not left entirely to an a priori 
argument in this case. In 1873 there was pub- 
lished in the^ Fortnightly Review an article , by 
Mr. David Syme, in which two^or three very strik- 
ing instances are given of how the levy"of a pro- 
tective duty on, certain articles in the United 


States and in France ultimately reduced the prices 


of those articles — so much so, that instead of im- 


II In saying this, I do not forget that cheap labour is not 
necessarily or always the most profitable. But even taking note 
of all that is involved in this admission, the circumstance re- 
ferred to in the text is one entitled to sncoa qws.- 

tion discussed. See on this point the Report of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce for 1874-5 p. 54 and Brassey’s Work and 
Wages pp. 69, 87. 

$ Compare Report of 
1874-5, p. 54 and Journal 


the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
of the East India Association VUI, 128. 
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porting them as they had done before the laying 
on of the protective impost, the United States and 
France •were able to assume the position of ex 
porters of those commodities, and the United Sta- 
tes, indeed, -were able to undersell even England 
herself.il To my mind, I own, this is quite con 
elusive. Both a priori reasoning, and the experience 
already gained in other countries, $ lead concur 
rently to the conclusion that in a country adap 
ted to any manufacture, a protective duty, althoug 
it may m the first instance raise the cost of 
manufactured article, must in the long run reduce 
the cost. And if this is so, can the objection 
are now discussing be maintained ? Can itbesai 
that protection under such circumstances means 
injustice to the consumer? It is one ofthecharac 


1 ! Fortnightly Review April 1873. pp 449,450. 4 S* „ 

pare also Jlr. Syme's Outlines of an Industnal Science pP. 
"Wliai had been stated in the text also furnishes matter iof 
sidcration as against the contention of the chairman of our 
Chamber of Commerce, that " no law can be laid 
greater certainty than that if >ou protect the roanufactu 
a country by protective tanffs. Its export trade m 
factures will wither and die." (Chamber of Commerce Kcp“ 
for 1874-5. p. 87) 

$ Our own cotton manufacture shews a substantially 
result ; for although our indigenous machine-made coarse c 
are not >ct, I believe, cheaper in money cost than Mane e^^^ 
cloths, still considering their greater durability. It is sjjn- 
run cheaper to buy them than the cloths imported froni 
cheater. Compare Syme’s loduttrial Science p. I’O 
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teristics of civilised life, as contrasted with the 
primitive condition of mankind, to forego a small 
present good, or even to suffer a present privation, 
in the hope and with the intention of thereby secur- 
ing some larger advantage in the future. Is it not 
■clear, then, that in such a case as that we have put, 
the true interests even of the consumer dictate a 
policy of Protectionism instead of Free Trade ? 

And this view of the subject enables us to perceive , 
that the apparently formidable dilemma put for- 
ward on behalf of Free Trade is quite innocuous. 
*‘To give the monopoly” — says Adam Smith, in a 
passage of the Wealth of Nations which Dugald 
Stewart has pronounced to be “satisfactory and 
conclusive”* — “to give the monopoly of the home 
■market to the produce of domestic industry in any 
• particular art or manufacture, is in some measure 
to direct private people in what manner they ought 
to employ their capitals, and must, in almost all 
cases, be either a useless or a hurtful regulation. 
If the produce of domestic can be brought there 
as cheap as that of foreign industry, the regulation 
is evidently useless. If it cannot, it must generally 
be hurtful.”! The earHer portion of this passage 


* Lectures on Political 
Vol. IX, p. 24 note. 


Economy-Works edited by Hamilton 
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appertains to our next point But if we look into 
the alternatives presented to us at the close of it, 
we shall find that they by no means exhaust the 
possibilities of the case And our preceding 
observations will indicate the third alternative-" 
namely that the produce of domestic industry niay 
not at a particular point of time be able to compete 
■with that of foreign industry, but may reasonably 
be expected to be able to do so after a short period, 
if in the meantime it receives suitable help and 
opportunities of development In a case like this, 
Adam Smith’s argument, I venture to think, has 
but little force 

* On re-reading Chap 11 of the Fourth Book of the 

stations,! find that this case has not altogether escaped t 
attention of its great author But I venture to submit that t 
manner in which he disposes of it is not quite satisfactory, for 
docs not fullywork out the results of the hypothesis which c 
accepts as not unlikely He says — ‘ By means of such rcgul 
tions, indeed, a particular manufacture may sometimes be ac 
quired sooner than it could have been otherwise, and after a 

certain time may be made at home as cheap or cheaper than in * 
foreign country But though the industry of the society may 
thus earned w ith advantage into a particular channel sooner \ 

it could have been otheruise it will by no means follow that t* 

sum total cither of its Industry or of its revenue, can ever 

augmented b> any such regulation’ I have said m the tex, 
upon this and on the nest point, what appears to me to 
worthy of consideration against the views here express^ 
Smith 8 admission, however, that we may by protective rtRU 
tions actiuirc a valuable industry sooner than we can wilhoJ 
them, is not without value 
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Upon the whole, therefore, this first objection 
to Protectionism in India appears to me to fail, 
because the principles upon which it rests do not 
quite square with the actual circumstances of this 
country. Let us now proceed to consider the next 
objection which is that Protectionism tells un- 
favourably on the aggregate production of a 
country. This objection is thus stated by Adam 
Smith in the passage! to which we have already 
referred. “If a foreign country”, says he, “can 
supply us with a commodity cheaper than we our- 
selves can make it, better buy it of them with some 
part of the produce of our own industry, employed 
in a way in which we have some advantage. The 
general industry of the country being always in 
proportion to the capital which employs it, will not 

thereby be diminished, but only left to find 

out the way in which it can be employed with the 
greatest advantage. It is certainly not employed 
to the greatest advantage, when it is thus directed 
towards an object 'which it can buy cheaper than it 
can make. The value of its annual produce is cer- 
tainly more or less diminished, when it is thus 
turned away from producing commodities evidently 
of more value than the commodity which it is 

+ Wealth of Nations Book IV Chap. II, (Vol. Ill, p. 114 
Wakefield’s edition.) This passage is also cited hr Sfewarf 
Works IX. 25. 
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directed to produce : according to the supposition 
that commodity could be purchased from foreign 
■countries cheaper than it can be made at home. 
Here again, I have no quarrel with the argument so 
-far as it goes. What I contend is that it does not 
go far enough into all the possible circumstances r 
and the conclusion to be derived from it must, 
therefore, be taken, not in the general form in 
wbich it is inaccurately put, but subject, to qualifica- 
tions. The third alternative which we have mention- 
ed in the discussion of the preceding objection is 
great moment here also. Considered in the abstract, 
it is, I think, impossible to say that the total pro- 
duction, in the case we have put, will necessarily be 
diminished, if we take for the application of this 
lest a period of time in which both lines of policy 
have had a fair trial. If on the one hand it cannot be 
denied that in the beginning the production must 
be diminished ; it seems to me on the other hand to 
be equally undeniable that after the protection has 
had fair time to put forth its fruit, the production, 
in the case we have put, will regain its former cx-. 
tent, and may even be developed into still larger 
proportions.? 

It is unnecessary to dwell further on this top»c» 
and wc, therefore, proceed to the next objection' 

: Corapare Fcrtnichtty Review April I 873 pp. 449*57' 
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“The sole effect ” says Ricardo, t "of high duties on 
the importation, either of manufactures or corn, or 
of a bounty on their exportation, is to divert 
a portion of capital to an employment which it would 
not directly seek. It causes a pernicious distri- 
bution of the general funds of the society — it bribes 
a manufacturer to commence or continue in a com- 
paratively less profitable employment." Now there 
is one point worthy of notice concerning this 
alleged diversion of capital, which will have to be 
discussed when we examine the last of the ob- 
jections to Protectionism set out above — namely 
that based on the evils of State interference with 
trade. At present we have only to consider the 
point as regards the diversion of capital into "com- 
paratively less profitable'* channels. Is there any 
basis for this allegation as applied to our country ? 
During the elaborate and protracted discussions on 
the repeal of the Import Daties on Manchester goods, 
I have no recollection of having met with* a single 
fact or figure adduced to show that any diversion 


of capital has taken place in consequence of the 
protection alleged to be afforded by the Duties in 
question. In truth, those who took part iu the in- 


terests of free trade in that discussion did not 'care 
apparent!/ to go into an y inquiry in this direction. 

i Ri^rdo's works (Ed. by McCulloch) p. rsp! ~~ ^ 

. 8 
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They asserted that the duties were protective, 
and — thought that they had done enough to con 
demn them ; thus showing themselves to belong to 
that class of the disciples of “the founders of Po'' 
tical Economy,” who, in the words of the late John 
Stuart Mill “stop short at their phrases, vrho 
“believe themselves to be provided with a seto 
catch words, which they mistake for principles 
free-trade, freedom of contract, competition, 
mand and supply, the wages-fund, individual 
terest, desire of wealth &c. — which supersede an 
lysis, and are applicable to every variety of 
without the trouble of thought.” These weig 
words, I venture to think, describe only too 
the mode in which the question of the repea^ ^ 
the Import Duties was dealt with in the discuss 
to which I have referred. And yet, as I haveC 
deavoured to point out, if we employ a little an^^ 
lysis, we find, that the fundamental principles, 
which th? general condemnation of Protecti 
rests, have no place under the actual circumstan 
of this country. Now it has been pointed out 
Mr. Raynsford Jackson, in his pape r on * India^a ^ 

• See Dissertations and Discussions Vol. IV. 86. 
the quotation there Riven from Professor Leslie and the^ ^ 
thereon at p. 87 ; and Fortnightly Review for July 
(Caimes’s Essays p. 251.) 
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Lancashire” contributed to the Fortnightly Review,} 
that about the close of the year 1875. no less a sum 
than three-crores and eighty lakhs of Rupees had 
been invested in Cotton Factories at work in 
Bombay. These figures are taken by him from the 
Bombay Government Gazette, and they are cor 
roborated by the detailed statement on the subject 
to be found in the Report of the Bombay Chamber 

of Commerce for i873-74.§ The figures, therefore, 

being trustworthy, it might have been expected ' 
that some facts would be adduced to show, that this 
large amount of capital had been diverted from 
some more profitable industry. We might fairly 

have expected from the practical business men 

who discussed this question, that they should have 
referred to some industries, more productive and 
more profitable to the country, which had been 
starved by reason of the protective import duty 
having diverted capital from them to the Cotton 
Factories. What, however, are the facts) I find 
no trace of any attempt to deal with the question 
any other than the a prior,” method. The 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce does not n, 'u 
reference whatever to this point. And tf 
C hester Chamber thinks it suflicient t o assert Tn' 

t For June 1876, p. 879. — - 

§ PP. 41-4. 
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the memorial addressed by it to Mr. Gladstone, who 
was then Prime Minister, “ that the inevitable 
tendency of any trade nursed and fostered by pro 
tection IS to divert capital and labour from the 
natural channels into which they would otherwise 
be more beneficially turned *’$ When a gentleman 
like Mr. Hugh Mason, speaking on behalf of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, in a matter so 
vitally, affecting some of their dea-est interests, 
can find nothing better than “inevitable tendencies^ 
to press, into his service we may be pretty sure, 
think, that there Tre no facts or figures to support 
his case And yet if we are to argue the matter 

a priori, it appears to me, that, m the circumstances 
of our country, the assimplions which underlie 
the reasoning of the a Iherents of Free Trade on 
this point are many of them quite baseless As 
Prafessor Chffc Leslie has said of Political Econo 
mists generally, “they have feigned an unimpeded 
pirsuit of wealth, a universal knowledge of the 
gams and prospects of every occupation m nil 
places, and a perfect facility of migration , nnd 
from these fictions they have reasoned with 
actly the same certainty as if they were real cases 
Thi, result IS that Political Economy ha s become a 

$ Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 1^7^ ^ 
P-39 
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byword for hasty assumptions and had general) - 
zation.”t In this country, where every thing is so 
liable to become stereotyped by custom, § where 
there is so little knowledge both of the real re- 
sources of the country, and of the proper modes of 
developing those resources, where there is not a 
superfluity of enterprise, I think that a diversion of 
capital, even when it is proved to have taken place 
in consequence of a protective impost, is not neces- 
sarily a diversion from a more profitable into a 
less profitable channel, cannot always be correctly 
looked upon as involving a loss to the country. 
Now in the case before us, not only is there no 
evidence to show any such pernicious” diversion 
whatever, but there arc facts which tend to prove 
that a considerable portion of the capital employed 
3t present in the cotton manufacturing industry 
was altogether unemployed in any production — some 
of it was not in fact capital, strictly speaking — 
before that industry came into existence. I need 
scarcely say that not having any 'precise figures 
before me, I make this statement with some little 
diffidence; but I have obtained information from 
certain friends, very well-informed in such matters, 
which thoroughly bears out that statement. It 
J See the Academy. Apnl lo, 1875, p. 364. “ 

§ Compare, upon this point, the ohserrations of the late Mr 
Bagehot in the Fortnightly Renew for May 1876, p. 737. 
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appears that in former times, before banking had 
reached its present development, the great native 
merchants in Bombay used always to keep large 
balances m hand for the purposes of their trade, 
so that money might be forthcoming at any time 
when It was required The methods of business 
having now altered so as to dispense with the 
necessity of keeping in hand such large balances, 
a great portion of the capital which used formerly 
to remain in that form has now gone to make up 
the capitals of our Mills Is this, or is it not, a de- 
sirable state of things? It appears to me that ex- 
cept for the fact that business is not under this 
system quite so safe as it was under the previous 
system, this result is by no means to be deprecated 
So much wealth which before was not productively 
employed is now employed for purposes of pro 
duction The aggregate production of the country, 
therefore, must have increased to the extent of the 
outturn of this additional capital True, it may 
be said, that ^if this protective impost had not 
existed, this capital would have gone to the sup- 
port of some more profitable industry than the 
cotton manufacture This may be said But a 
prion, I venture to think, that, having regard to the 
circumstances which have been noted before, it 
may be contradicted with equal show of reason 
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The tmth is that we cannot really predicate what 
would have become of this additional capital but 
for the protective duty. Another important point 
connected with this matter is the circumstance, 
which I also learn from information, that a con- 
siderable quantity of the Government Paper for- 
merly held by our merchants has found its way to 
the Native States— so that the wealth, which* re- 
mained formerly in the coffers of some of our 
Native Princes, having been received by our mer- 
chants in Bombay, in lieu of their Government 
Paper, has now gone to replenish the capitals of 
our Cotton Factories. Here again, we see another 
mode in which the working capital of Bombay 
has received a clear addition. So much wealth 
which had remained idle in the hands of its posses- 
sors— idle, I mean to say, so far as any help to the 
actual production of the country was concerned— 
has now been turned into capital employed in pro 
duction and going to the support of the labouring 
classes. These facts,* if they are facts-andl 
have them from men of business on whom I can 

thoroughly rely-seem rather to point to a state of 

things not entirely squaring with the a priori 

• IaIsobeheve,tliatIherehasan5en so iJSThX^ 

Mlton manufacturing industry thatthehoaidmgsofsn™ 
have sren the light in cunsequuuce of this new i„H!,T' “r 
established among us. dustry being 
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of the dogmatic Free Traders, if I may venture so 
to call them. And they show the correctness and 
strong applicability to our country of a remark of 
Mr. Syme’s, made in the paper to which I have 
already referred. “We are aware'', he says, “that 
this latter advantage is considered to be an illusory 
one, as capital and labour, it is alleged, would only 
be diverted from one industry into another, without 
any real benefit to the country. To this we answer 
first, that this objection would have no force what- 
ever, unless the whole capital and labour of 
country were already fully and remuneratively em- 
ployed, a suppsition never yet realized in any coun 
try”* and, I may add, perhaps least realized to 
India. 

To look at the matter now from another point of 
view. I am unable to get access to any figures ex- 
hibiting" the actual aggregate production of the 
Presidency of Bombay, for some years before, nod 
some years after, the rise of the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry.t But the figures for the imports and 
exports of all the three Presidencies are available, 
and so far as they furnish a proper basis for argu- 
ment, certainly do not afford any support to the 
Free Trader's vi ews. I take the figures in the fol- 

• Forinightly Review. April 1870. P.4S7. 

t Compare Mr. Dadab’ial Nowroji's paper on the Poverty of 
0 •»- Journal East India Association IX, p. 237. ft sea- 
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lowing table from the Statistical Abstract con- 
cerninglndia (Number Two) — forthe four years just 
•preceding the period when the cotton industry 
having been established in Bombay, the import 
duty began, it is alleged, to act as a Protective 
duty. 



Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Imports 

1857-60. 

£. 

14, 172,485 
14,960,502 
16.156,4.7 
20,77,598 

£. 

2,540,739 

2,253,096 

2,638,400 

3,000,846 

£. 

11,895,060 

13,609,467 

15,750,823 

1 6,903,659 


£. 

13,443.967 

13 . 579,431 

14.515,938 

12.903.770 

£. 

2,407,906 

2,665.920 

2,224,664 

2,492,156 

£. 

10,740,004 

12,033.123 

13.791.696 

13.493.284 


This yields, for the annual average of imports 
into Bengal during the period in question, £16,501,753; 
into Madras £2,608,270; into Bombay £l 4 » 539 , 752 . 
And the average of exports similarly is for Bengal 
£13.610.776; for Madras £2,447,661 ; and for Bom- 
bay £12,514,527. Turn we now to the averages 
after the establishment of the cotton factories. I 
take, the figures from the Statesmans’ Year Book 
•which is based upon official documents. And I 
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omit the years l 864 t i86S, 1866, which are excep 
tionally favourable to Bombay. I also omit 18 7i 
as the returns for that year give the figures only 0^ 
II months, owing to the change of the financi 
year then introduced. The figures now stand 
follows : — 



Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Imports 

1868-71 

£. 

21,821,424 

21,325.600 

19.496,082 

18,588,706 

f. 

3,688,248 

4.069.535 

4.046,505 

3,982,834 

£. 

20,153 3‘7 
22,849,26? 
21,614,164 
14,677.8?^ 

Exports 

1868-71 

£. 

20,206,464 

21,266,324 

20,971,121 

23,240,609 

£. 

4.311.555 
6,1 14.041 

6,072,376 

5.150.726 

£. 

25,000,011 

23.123.6’' 

23.730,53? 

25,102j^ 


We get the averages from this table as follows, 
for imports-Bengal £20,307,953 ; Madras 
and Bombay £19,823,647. And for exports—B^'^^ 
£21,421,129: Madras £5,412,174: and Bombay 
£24,239.186. 

These averages are contrasted with the previo 
ones in the following table : — 
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Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Imports during 1857 - 60 . 
do. do. 1868 - 71 . 

16.501, 7S3£ 
20,31 i,58o£. 

2,6o8,27o£ 
3.976, 345£ 

M.539,752£. 

20,636,433£ 

Advance. 

3.809,S27f. 

1 . 368 , 075f. 

6,096,68i£. 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Exports during 1857 - 60 . 
do. do. 1868 - 71 . 

I3.6io,776£ 

^M6s.346f 

2,447.66i£ 

5.409,976£. 

I2,5I4.S27£ 
25 . 121 , I26£, 

Advance. 

7,8S4.57o£ 

2,962,3I5£. 

2 . 606 , 599£, 


A j ^ , figures 

And the lessons they teach, whether they may or 

may .not be fairly prayed in aid of the view I am 
propounding, certainly negative some of the u priZ 

assertions which have been made i„ the cLrTe 
of this controversy. Speaking in round numbers, we 
find from these figures, that during the re;ime 
of Protectionism in Bombay, our imports have de 
veloped so, that instead of being about two million, 

sterling short of Bengal, we are now ahead of her 
in that branch of commerce by more than it, 
hundred thousand pounds. Similarly in exn T 
Whereas before .860, cur average fell "short oTrat 
of Bengal by over a million sterling, after 1868 w 
beat Bengal by nearly four millions. And mmJZ 
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mutandis these remarks apply in the comparison 
■between Bombay and Madras If we look at the 
percentage of advance in the three Presidencies, we 
«tiU find nearly as good results for Bombay, for 
whereas the development of Bengal Imports shows, 
speaking roughly, an advance of about twenty-fi'^® 


percent, that of Bombay is about forty-two per 


cent 


. — about 


Madras, nodoubt, shows a higher percentage— 
fifty-two per cent * So of exports While Beng3 

advances only fifty per cent, our exports are very 

nearly doubled as are also those of Madras 
on the other hand, looking at the absolute extent o 
progress both in imports and exports, our advance 
IS greater not only than that of Bengal and Madras 
taken separately, but even of them both put 
gether One further remark deserves to be ma 
The great development which we have been con 
templating is much more striking in the case o 
exports than of the imports If we look 
figures, we find, that whereas we are in advance ^ 
Bengal and Madras put together to the extent 
two millions and upwards in the department 
exports, we are only about nine hundred thousano 
pounds beyond them in the department of imports 
Now this IS very noteworthy, with reference 

* It should be noted here, however, that the agSivgal* * ^ 
ports and exports of Madras loolc almost insignificant by I ® 
of those of Bombay and Bengal 
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the allegation made by the Free Traders, regarding 

he mevnable tendency” of Protectionism and si 

forth. For a necessary condition of a vast increase 
of exports is an increase of the aggregate nrn 
duction-which is exactly the thing Z Z" 
tectionism is alleged to prevent. Upon the s 
therefore, the general figures of our Imo '! j 
Export Trade do not afford the slightest 
the dogmatic Free Trader's views Thev 
Bombay with her Protectionist syMem h " 
to rack, and ruin, but has been exhibit 

contrary, a striking development, so strik ng^’°;j the 

as to throw into the shade the devel 
least one of her sister P of at 

breathing “the free a rf ^ficies, who are 
Trade."t ' °f Free 

ratio than in a country in which r ’ ^ stiJl more rantrt 

The closing of the home markets^ in Rn adopted 

produdns a sensible cfTectTn waa« n'nH 
Now if this IS so, it seem« tn ^ ^ oost of liwir, 

diminish the aggresatcproductfonoVacou'[ d^’d 

tare n fe„ bloated fortunes in°the mi*”* to 

radiation n. .arse he n. .be 3 amVre'~“" 4 -£ 
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There is another mode of comparison whicth may 
be adopted, and which also yields results not in- 
consistent with those which we have now seen. 
The tables above set out give us the averages of 
imports and exports of the three Presidencies 
in 1857-60 and 1868-71. Let us compare these 
averages with the like averages for the 
1846-49. To arrive at these averages I take the 
figures as given in Mr. Montgomery Martms 
History of British lndia.§ ^ 



Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. . 

Imports 

1846-49. 

Rs. 

6,22,36,232 

6,64,96,716 

5,41,85,848 

5,77,06,235 

Rs. 

1,02,22,110 

1,02,90,035. 

1,10,88,174 

1,06.52,712 

Rs. „ 
4.33.76.M8 

4.15.79."“ 

4,04,36,^* 

5,71.34^ 

Exports 

1846-49. 

Rs. 

10,10,27,551 

9.51,97.977 

8,86,69,282 

9,81,97,424 

Rs. 

1,47.69,816 

1,58,43,167 

1.49.15.589 

i, 94,63.H2 

■ 


reach of starvation and misery. I cannot say whether there 
been observed in India any such phenomenon as Mr. j,, 

noted about Russia. In the absence of figures, I una 
say any thing more than that I have been informed that w 
have risen to some extent all over this Presidency during 
last few years. 

I See the table at the end of the book. Mr. Martin g> 
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The averages yielded by these figures are con- 
trased with those which we have already arrived at 
in the following table : — 


Years. 

Bengal 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Imports. 

46-49 

57-60 

68-71 

Rs. 

6,01,56,258 

16.50,17,530 

20,31,15,800 

Rs. 

1,05,63,258 

2,60,82,700 

3.97.63,450 

Rs. 

4.56.31.337 

14,53,97.520 

20,63,64,330 

Exports. 

‘ 46-49 

57-60 

68-71 

Rs. 

9 . 5 ’, 73,058 

13,61,07,760 

21,46.51,710 

Rs. 

1,62,47,921 

2,44,76,610 

4,90,99,760 

Rs. 

5,61,80,741 

12.51.45.270 

25,12,11,260 


Now these figures show that in the case of all 
the three Presidencies the advance of imports in 
the third period beyond the second was not so 
great as in the second period beyond the first. But 
whereas the excess, in the case of Bengal imports 
falls from lOto 4 crores, speaking in round numbers, 
in the case of Bombay it falls from 10 to only 6 
r:rores. Tnela’fi'm fne case o^'rilaclras 'is not near- 
ly so much. The results therefore to which the 

the suras in Rupees; and in the second table, therefore, I 
have reduced the Pounds sterling to Rupees at lO Rupees to the 
Pound sterling. 
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figures for the imports point» in this compansoHr 
are not different from those which we derived from 
the comparison we have instituted before In 
case of the exports, the advance throughout is 
greater in the third period than in the second An 
the Presidencies of Bengal and Bombay have ha ^ 
a pretty nearly equal development, the extent o 
advance in the third period beyond the secon 
being very nearly double the extent of advance in 
the second period beyond the first And here again 
Madras is still far behind her sister Presidencies 
in the absolute total of her exports, but beats them 
both in the rapidity of her advance For whereas 
the difference between the first two periods is on / 
one of eighty lakhs of Rupees, the difference 
tween the last two periods is not less than 
crores and forty five lakhs of Rupees or a htt^^ 
over three times the former amount Upon 
whole therefore, the results of this comparison 
coincide pretty nearly with the results which 
have arrived at already, and they show that 
decline, where it exists is common to Bene ' 
Madras and Bombay, that Protectionistr has no^ 
done any such harm to our Presidency as has 
also befallen her sister Presidencies although they 
have not been under a Protectionist regime 

There is, of course, one obvious criticism o 
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these figures, and the results we have deduced from 
them. Who shall say, it may be asked, that but 
for the system of Protectionism prevailing here, 
the development would not have been even more 
striking ? Who, indeed, shall say that ? I can 
only echo the question. I am not prepared to 
answer it. But I beg to point out that no grounds 
can be shown for holding to any such belief as is 
indicated in the question; and on the other hand, 
the logic of facts is rather against such belief. 
The a priori argument on the point, besides its 
intrinsic defects, has been shown above to take no 
account of certain circumstances of great moment 
in this inquiry. From the facts as we actually 
witness them, no argument can be derived in favour 
of such a belief. On the contrary we have the fact, 
that in the Protectionist Presidency the advance 
of both the Import and Export Trade has been far 
more striking than it has been in at least one of 
the other Presidencies which are not Protection- 
ists. And under these circumstances, I think I am 
justified in altogether declining to launch upon the 
sea of speculation to which we are directed by the 
question above propounded. 

The dip we have now had into this stream of 
figures and tables has, perhaps, rendered us obli- 
vious of the point at which we had left our subject. 
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But Tre must now return to it. We have pointefi 
out, that such diversion of capital as may have 
occurred — any diversion has occurred'^by ressoo 
of the protective Import Duty on Manchester Good»*» 
need not necessarily have been a diversion into an 
unprofitable channel. And we have also endeavour' 
ed to show that the available statistics of our 
trade and commerce do not negative 


assertion. As regards one department of industry 
— and that the principal one in this country, ^3n}^ 
ly agriculture, we may add to what we have si' 
ready stated, the opinion of a very 
judge, General. W. F. Marriot. In an address ofl 
Indian Political Economy and Finance before 
East India Association in London, he said:"wbii** 
India thus purchases more produce from abroJ » 
there is no reason to suppose she producesicss^^ 
home; but the contrary. More land is taken in*® 
cultivation, and in Bombay, certainly, Manuf^^ 
tures have sprung up which did not c-vi-st 
ously. General MarriotPs mind, evidently, 
not been worked upon by the bugbear of diversicac 
capital into unprofitable channcls.t His staternfri* 
too, I may add, receives corroboration from 
recently published .and highly impor(.int 


• East India A'.so.-iatioa Journal Vlll. l\ JO,*. 
f Yet the gallant General Is no I’rotectfonht. 
r«aia Awodalion Journal VHf. rj6. 
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the Deccan Riots Commissioners. That Uepoil, no 
doubt, is conversant only with a partienlnr /’.u/iiui 
of the Presidency. But, I think, we lire safe in 
taking their remarks as applying willi sm.ill limi- 
tations, at all events on the point before ns, to 
the reWe Presidency. After setting out some llgnrea 
for the years 1854. 1864, 1874. the Commlssioneiti 
say : “ In noting these figures, it must he rememlinr- 
ed, that during the latter part of the period emlirareil, 
there was but little unoccupied waste, and tim 
increase in Sowkar holdings implies a eorrespniid- 
ing decrease in those of the cultivating elaa«."ll 
In now continuing our argument mi the point 
before us, we shall assume— what wa have iilmwii 
to be not the fact— that the Imiiort ditties have 
caused a real diversion of capital Into leas pioni- 
able channels. And we think that even after tide 

assumption, the protective duty would lie a|||| de- 

fensible— upon the principle wliicli haa hiieii al- 
ready more than once mentioned. Upon this poliil. 
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But we must now return to it We have pointed 
out, that such diversion of capital as may have 
occurred — if any diversion has occurred--by reason 
of the protective Import Duty on Manchester Goods, 
need not necessarily have been a diversion into an 
unprofitable channel And we have also endeavour- 
ed to show that the available statistics of our 
trade and commerce do not negative that 
assertion As regards one department of industry 
— and that the principal one in this country, name- 
ly agriculture, we may add to what we have al- 
ready stated, the opinion of a very competent 
judge, General W F Marnot In an address on 
Indian Political Economy and Finance before the 
East India Association in London, he said “whilst 
India thus purchases more produce from abroad, 
there is no reason to suppose she produces less at 
home, but the contrary More land is taken into 
cultivation, and in Bombay, certainly. Manufac- 
tures have sprung up which did not exist previ- 
ously General Marriott’s mind, evidently, has 
not been worked upon by the bugbear of diversion of 
capital into unprofitable channels t His statement, 
too, I may add, receives corroboration from the 
recently published nnd highly importTnt Reportof 

• East India A so lation Journal VIII F 207 

t Yet the gallant General is no Protectionist See East 
India Association Journal VIII 136 
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the De«an Riots Commissioners. That Report, no 
doubt, IS conversant only with a particularism™ 
of the Presidency. But, I think, we are safe in 
taking the, r remarks as applying with small limi- 
tations, at all events on the point before us to 

t : tvWc Presidency. After settingout somlhgi,; 

edthatduringthelatterpartonheperiodrhm^^^^^^^ 

there was but little unoccupied waste, and the 
increase in Sowkar holdings implies a correspond 
mg decrease in those of the cultivating class ”§ 

In now continuing our argument on the noint 
before us, we shall assume-what we have sh 
.0 be not the fact-that the Impordut es C" 
caused a real diversion of capital into 1 
able channels. And we think that even aferTh 
assumption, the protective duty would be sW ri 

fensible-upon the principle which has n ' 

ready more than once mentioned Upon ih “ 

Mr. J. E. Thorold Rogers, in his ho r 
Economy, asks-"What should we say of 
who starved his best land i„ order to t 
ments on a rocky waste, ft Welm ^ 
d^wi^^ 


S P. 33. 
t Polit. Econ. p. 230. " 
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I venture to think that, under certain circumstances, 
it will not only be a proper thing to do, but one of 
a class of things without which progress of any 
sort would be almost impossible But however 
that may be, it seems to me quite plain that this 
question, which Mr Rogers apparently puts forward 
as a clincher, is absolutely pointless in the case we 
have already put If there is any reasonable 
chance of making a piece of land productive, — not 
necessarily in the immediate future, it is quite 
enough if it can be made productive within a 
reasonable period — then I should say, that the 
farmer of whose holding such land formed part 
would not only be justified, but would be wise, 
in trying experiments upon it He would be wise 
in looking upon the certainty of a smaller imme- 
diate outturn as dust in the balance, when set 
against the great likelihood of a larger aggregate 
outturn in the not very distant future 

We shall now proceed to the next objection-name- 
ly, that Protectionism is demoralizing, and a clog on 
industrial progress Upon this point, the late Pro- 
fessor Cairncs has written as follows “When 
once the industrnl classes of a country have been 
taught to look to the IcgisHturc to secure them 
against the competition of rivals, they are apt 
to trust more Tnd more to this support, and less to 
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their own skill, ingenuity, and economy, in con- 
ducting their business. The inevitable result is 
that industry becomes unproductive wherever it is 
highly protected."* And further on he observes 
that Protection “vitiates the industrial atmosphere 
by engendering lethargy, routine, and a reliance 
on legislative expedients, to the great discourage- 
ment of those qualities on which, above all, suc- 
cessful industry mainly depends-energy, economy 
and enterprise.”} I do not for one moment wish to’ 
take from the force of these observations. They 
are entitled to great weight. But I ‘cannot help 
thinking, that when Professor Cairnes wrote them 
he had present to his mind only the case of Pro- 
tection to manufactures already established; and 
not, at least with sufficient distinctness, the case 
put by Mill in the well-known passage to which 
Prof. Cairnes considers his own remarks to be a 
reply.§ A distinction must, I think, be taken here 

483-4 

5 Ibid p. 484. p Prof. Cairnes in Uii, „ots „ 

mg ins view, a remark of Mr. Wells to the effect that'’'’”"' 
presentive of any protected industry has ev.- ''' 

without grumbling submitted to a reduction ^thT'' 

Tariff. This may be very tme. But it d ^ Protective 
this was done because the Protection „ ir “at 

There is another, and, I humbly think. ” with. 

^ a more correct, mode of 
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between the case of an industry to be newly es- 
tablished, and the case of an already established 
industry to be maintained In the former case, 
there is no doubt scope and opportunity for that 
“skill, ingenuity and economy” in the ijgnduct of 
business, on which Professor Cairnes lays such 
great and not undeserved stress But where the 
industry is still unestabhshed, where an experiment 
is to be made to see whether it will take root and 
grow, in such a case, Mr Mill's dictum is far more 
correct than Prof Cairnes seems to think From 
Mr Mill’s express words themselves, it is manifest 
that the latter was the only case he contemplated 
And with regard to the vast majority of manu- 
facturing industries we are in the very position 
supposed by Mr Mill The cotton industry, it is 
true, has been established for some time, but un- 
luckily a large portion of the capital embarked m 
it has confined itself to the comparatively less eli- 
gible localities — being centred in Bombay instead 
of spreading over the cotton districts 

And even with regard to established industries, 
I think there may be circumstances worthy of con- 
sulerition ns limiting the applicability nnd force of 
Professor Cairnes’s remarks I do not think, that 

expla n ni, the conduct of these persons—they did not wish their 
profits to be reduced as they would be by the competition fol- 
lowing on the reduction or repeal of the Protectire impost 
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there need be any demoralizing effect upon the 
industrial classes, where the protection is avowedly 
given in order to allow an industry the opportu- 
nity of taking root, and where it is clearly under- 
stood, in accordance with MiIPs limitation, that the 
protection is to be temporary only. Protection in 
such a case, and with such limitations, need not 
necessarily be demoralizing at all. The example 
which professor Calrnes adduces does not appear 
to me to be conclusive upon the point. And I 
suspect that Protectionism in France, to which Pro- 
fessor Cairnes alludes, was based rather upon the 
“Theory of the Balance of Trade’% as Professor 
Cairnes calls it,§ on the idea that the precious 
metals were the only wealth. The ground upon 
which Mr. Mill bases his dictumj and the ground, 

§ Some Principles &c. pp 45i»45?>454. 

t Prof. Cairnes (Some Principles &c. p. 484) thinks that 
^‘Protection invariably begets a need for protection " We have 
endeavoured to point out how this does not follow from the 
circumstance from which Prof. Cairnes seeks to deduce it. And 
a pnort it seems to me, that the “need for support” cannot arise 
where the support given is given under well understood limi- 
tations. Besides, if Prof. Cairnes’s broad proposition were cor- 
rect, it mig it be argued by panty of reason, that the newborn 
child should not be supported m walking— foe does wot 
beget the need of support? But that is a position whicn.I 
apprehend, will not be accepted even by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
whose views on these matters go, I believe, further than thoU 
of any other thinker. I may be, perhaps, permitted to add also 
that if Prof. Caimes’s propositions about Free Trade are to be 
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I may add, upon which we ask for the benefit of 
that dictum — vs another and very different one. 
Nor am I prepared to attach much weight to the 
argument, that under a system of Free Trade there 
is greater inducement to the artizan to invent new 
modes of economising labour. tAlthough the argu- 
ment IS not without force, I do think, that in this 
country, where the principles of the working of 
machinery are so little understood, where there is 
so little familiarity with any of the sciences which 
are practically applied in the working of that 
machinery, the argument may easily be pressed too 
far.$ Upon the whole, I cannot but think, that the 
principle of self-interest, on which the Free Trader 
so much relies, coupled with the certainty that 
the protection will cease within some short time, 
and coupled also with internal competition, would, 
in the circumstances in which we are placed, afford 
all the necessary stimulus to the exercise of that 
“skill, ingenuity, and economy, in conducting busi- 
ness” of which Prof. Cairnes speaks. And I do not 

understood as univereal, as applying to every society m what- 
ever stage of civilization. It IS diflicuU to see a logical halting- 
place between his doctrine and Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of • 
“specialized administration”, which nevertheless Prof. Cairnes 
rejects. This point is referred to further on in the text. 

J Compare on this point Prof. Huxley’s remarLs. Lay 
Sermons p. Oj cf seg and Mr. Brassey’s Work and Wages p. 122. 
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feel' at all sure that freedom of trade will really 
give any more. 

We next come to another count in the indictmenf 
against Protectionism, namely, that in principle it 
is destructive of all foreign trade. Professor 
Cairnes says : — “Consistently carried out, Pro- 
tectionism would put an end, if not to all foreign 
trade, at least to all such as furnished us with 
commodities capable of being produced in the pro- 
tected country ; for the essence of the doctrine is to 
encourage native industry, by excluding the produce 
of foreign industry, wherever these come into com- 
petition with commodities which native industry 
can produce.”f And Mr. Macdonell in his Survey 
of Political Economy goes a step further, and ob* 
serves: “Foreign trade and home trade are ad* 
vantageous on the same ground, and if it be econo- 
mically hurtful to have free trade between France- 
and England, it is ^hurtful to have free trade 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow, or for that matter, 
to have free trade between one street and another. 
Diogenes living in a tub, dependent on no man, is 
the model and only consistent Protectionist.”^ Mr. 

fw5 cijswrdnw Vspio’Da'o’iy capable 
of answer even on the extreme Protectionist theory. 

t Some principles &c. p. 452. 

5 392. 
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But we shall not dwell on that aspect of the subject. 
We have but one reply to both Professor Cairnes 
^nd Mr. Macdonell on this point. The 'doctrine of 
Protectionism, with the limitations with which we 
accept it, does not lead logically to the destruction 
of all trade — be it foreign trade, or home trade. 
Our doctrine only sets itself against perpetuating 
the results of an accident, where those results are 
in the long run less beneficial than might be ob- 
tained but for the accident. Whatever the bene- 
fits of trade, for instance, between England and 
India, I apprehend that it will not be contended by 
such writers as Professor Cairnes or Mr. Macdonell, 
lhat that trade should, in the interests of* the 
whole world, for ever continue to be exactly on the 
existing lines — in other words, that India should 
continue to export the raw material to England and 
import the manufactured goods from England. If 
then we ask for Protection only to enable us to 
alter this state of things, which we say is the result 
of an accident, which the gifts of Nature to the two 
countries do not sanction, which prevents the world 
from producing as much in the long run as it would, 
if the conditions were reversed — if we ask that, 
then whatever other criticism our demand may be 
open to, it certainly is not open to this which we , 

-are now discussing. Whatever the extreme advocates 
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■of Protectionism may be logically bound to accept 
as the result of their principles, the qualified pro- 
tection for which alone I am now contending does 
not logically lead to what Professor Cairnes very 
justly calls the "intellectual and moral loss which 
would result from the withdrawal of the principal 
motive to the intercourse of mankind.”§ 

Extreme cases, Sir Alexander Cockhurn once said 
are the tests of principlest. And I have, therefore 
not been unwilling to consider even the extreme 
case to which Mr. Macdonell has pressed the princi- ' 
pie of Protection. But now I will in my turn put a 
case— also admittedly a very extreme one— to test 
the broad principle of Free Trade. Suppose a 
small country particularly adapted to the production ' 
of one article only, which happens for some time to 
be in very large demand, but does not itself satisfy 
any of the primary necessities of mankind. Ac- 
cording to the broad principle of Free Trade, that 
country ought not to waste its labour and capital on 
any other article of production at all, but ought to 
be content to receive all it wants from other coun- 


S Some Principles &c. p. 454 . 1 may add, that I 

pared to accept the losical conclusion from this doctriL « 
Bombay, for instance, has an established manufacture k \ ■ 
better adapted to the circumstances of Poona, and w}^ il • ^ 
short time can be established in Poona by means of p •*** ^ 
1 would protect the Poona manufacture against Bomb 
t Compare Mill's Dissertations and Discussions IV 
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tries in exchange for the article in question. And 
yet it seems to me to be quite clear, that it would 
be extremely bad statesmanship, even if it were 
good Political Economy, to confine the production 
in such a case to that article. “The rhythmical 
tendency which is traceable in all departments of 
social life, which carries the devotees of fashion 
from one absurd extreme to the opposite one,”$ 
might at any time stop the demand for the article ; 
and what then would be the condition of oitr small 
country ? I have already stated thatl put this as an 
extreme case, and yet we are not altogether free 
from a danger somewhat similar to that here indi- 
cated. During the discussion on the Import Duties 
'on cotton Goods, Messrs W. Nicol and Co. of this 
city, addressed a Ictterf to our local Chamber of 
Commerce, in which, after premising that it is of 
vital importance “that each and every outlet for 
our cotton should be kept open,” they go on to say 
as follows: — “This is the more important at a time 
when the margin between American and Surat 
Cotton in the home markets has to be considered* 
for this margin appears likely to increase rather 
than diminish in proportion as the Southern. States 
recover from the cITccts of the Civil War. We knerj* 

% !I. Spencer’s Essays on Education p. 143. 

t Ser Report of the Ilombar Chamber of Coramcrce 
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presented, let us say, by the inhabitants of British 
India, should by amount of legislative or political 
manipulation, be made to yield the social and poli- 
tical results yielded by the more advanced nations 
of Western Europe.”$ Or to put it in the words 
employed by Mr, Spencer himself, in that “vigorous- 
piece of argumentative writing’'t which constitutes 
his most recent statement of the view held by him. 
"It is only when a considerable advance has been 
made in that metamorphosis which develops the 
industrial structures at the expense of the predatory 
structures, and which brings along with it a sub- 
stantially independent co-ordinating agency for 
the industrial structures — it is only then that the 
efficiency of these spontaneous co-operations for 
all purposes of internal social life, becomes greater 
than the efficiency of the central governing 
agency’'.§ It seems, therefore, to be plain, that upon, 
Mr. Spencer’s principles, even if we leave the criti- 
, cisms of Professor Huxley and Professor Cairnes 
out of consideration, the broad doctrine negativing- 
all Government interference in trade &c. cannot be 
maintained in its application to this country. Upon 
the general question, I may also add, that in the 

$ Fortniglitly Review. February 1875 p. 262. 

J Huxley’s Critiques &c Preface p. VI. 

HI D^ember 1871. p. 647. Spencer’s Essayn 
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very elaborate comparisons between governmental 
action and individual action which we find in 
sundry passages of Mr. Spencer's writings, he does 
not appear to have attached due weight to the cir- 
-cumstance which is thus referred to by Professor 
Huxley with his usual felicity. “The state,” says 
he4 “lives in a glass house, we see what it tries to 
do, and all its failures, partial or total, are made the 
most of. But private enterpnze is sheltered under 
good opaque bricksand mortar The public rarely 
knows what it tries to do, and only hears of failures 
when they are gross and patent to all the world ” 
But further. It seems to me to be pretty obvious 
from the whole history of our country for the last 
few years, that if Mr Spencer’s doctrine, in all its 
breadth were to be applied — or rather misapplied — 
to this country, we should not only fail to have the 
results of which Mr Spencer speaks, we should 
not only fail to do the things done by Government 
better than Government does them ; we should^ 
go without the things altogether. After pointing 
out that in England, all the knowledge from that 
possessed by the poor lo that of those “who carry 
on the business of the country as ministers and 
legislators,” has been “derived from extra-govern- 


Z CntKiucs and Addresses p 9 rartniglitly Review, 
November 1871 
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mental agencies, egoistic or.aitniistic Mr. Spencer 
proceeds to say : “Yet now, strangely enough, the 
cultured intelligence of the country has taken to 
spurning its parents; and that to which it owes 
both its existence and the consciousness of its 
own value is pooh-poohed as though it had done, 
and could do, nothing of importance.”* Well 
need it be said, that this is altogether inapplicable 
to the circumstances of this country ? Need we say, 
that the history of India during the past few years 
shows a state of things exactly the reverse of this 
Our canals, and our railways; our model farms, and 
experiments for improving cotton seeds ; our Con- 
tagious Diseases Act, our Vaccination Act, and 
our Cotton Frauds Act ; our Post Office and our 
regulations for bug;y fares; our Archmological 
• surveys, and our Universities, and Colleges, and 
Schools in all their various grades; all show the 
workings of Governmental agency, not only not mis- 
chievous, in the majority of cases, but even po- 
sitively beneficent. Where should we have been, 
if thrown upon the resources of those “ spon-^ 
taneously developed agencies," whose praises Mr 
Spencer is never tired of singing? Those praises are' 
doubtless fully merited ; bu t only when understood 

• Forlnightly' Review December 1871 d Sit o 
E ssays HI 163-4 ' ■ P- 651. Spencer’s 

10 
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•with the necessary limitations as regards the con- 
ditions of the social environment — limitations, 
which, as already pointed out, Mr. Spencer him- 
self will probably not repudiate. In the report of 
the proceedings of the second International Con- 
gress of Orientalists, of which a copy is now lying 
before me, I find Professor Eggeling reported to 
have spoken as follows: — “By appointing General 
Cunningham and Mr. Burgess archseological sur- 
veyors, the Government of India had rendered a 
very great service to archeological students/' 
JVnd in the discussion which followed on Profes- 
sor Eggeling’s paper, Mr. L. Bowring, Dr. Caldwell, 
Mr. Burgess, and even Sir Walter Elliot — the in- 
dividual of all others who has done most to help 
archa:ological students — all expressed their opinion 
as to the “ utter insufficiency of individual action”* 
with regard to the preservation and collection of 
old inscriptions. Similar instances could be easily 
multiplied, if it were necessary — which, I apprehend, 
it is not — to labour the point any further. It seems 
to me, upon the whole, that Mr, Spencer’s doctrine 
is not applicable in the circumstances of our 
country ; and having regard to the considerations 
already suggested^ I would add^ that Mr. Spencer 


p.38. (Trubner 1S76). 
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WraseU would probably agree in this vicw.§ 

But apart from the objection based upon Mr. 
Spencer’s doctrine of .specialized administration, 
there are other considerations urged against Govern- 
ment interference with trade which now require to 
be discussed. The genera! question of the limits 
of the province of Government has, as is well 
Tcnown, been handled with his usual fulness by 
Mr. Mill in his Political Economy. And to me, 
I own, some of the fundamental propositions laid 
down by him appear to support the view which I 
have ventured to adopt rather than the reverse. At 
the very outset, for instance. Mill says, that the 
question of the true sphere of Government agency 
^ does not admit of any universal solution and 
further on, he qualifies the general proposition, that 
"'the great majority of things are worse done by 
the intervention of Government, than the individual 
most interested in the matter would do them,” by 
the significant addition — ^‘in all the more advanced 
communities.”t Now this is the main point in our 
contention. We say that the example of England 
is not conclusive in India—that the policy of 

S The subject has been again discussed in the Westminster 
Heview for April 1877. 

+ Political Economy. (Popular Edition ) p. 568 a 

t Ibid p. 571 b. 
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Laissez faire may prove to be as mischievous here 
as it has proved fruitful of good in England The 
question must be answered with reference to the 
facts of our social, political, and economical con- 
dition How again does Mr Mill treat the question 
of Government interference in education ?* In 
principle, his arguments in favour of it appear to 
me to cover the case before us I do not wish to go 
through all those arguments Assuming that the 
existence of manufactures in a country is desirable — 
a point to which we shall presently address our- 
selves — the case of education and of Protection for 
manufactures would seem to stand on much the 
same footing And we may say, adapting Mr Mill’s 
language, that “when unless introduced by Govern- 
ment help, manufactures would not be introduced 
at all, such help has the opposite tendency to that 
which in so many other cases makes it objection- 
able , it is help towards doing without help’'t 
Look again at the principle on which the State pro- 
tects those of immature judgment A nation may 
be of immature ludgmcnt, just the same as an in- 
dividual f And with an entirely different civih- 

• Ibid p 576 ct seq , and compare Dissertations and Discus- 
sions IV. 12-13. 

t Political Economy p 576 b It is unnecessary to give de- 
tailed references I -will now content myself with referring ge- 
nerally to Book V. Chapter XI 

; In the article to which reference has been already made, I 
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zation from our own such as we now stand face to, 
face with; withentirely different modes ofwork; with 
the need for kinds of knowledge rarely, if ever, 
cultivated amongst us; our nation is, to all intents 
and purposes, of immature judgment in the matters 
we are considering. Without State protection, 
without State guidance and aid, we should know 
but little of the resources of our country; knowing 
those resources we should have no knowledge of 
the modes of developing them ; or having a know- 
ledge both of the resources and of their modes of 
development, we should still be at a loss for the 
means of developing them, without* Government 
encouragement. Once again, Mr. Mill’s obser- 
vations on the “hours of factory labour,” and still 
more, his remarks on Mr. Wakefield’s system of 
colonization, rest on principles which, I venture to 
think, are not without application in the question 
before us. And, therefore, considering all these 
matters, we are safe in concluding, that on the ge- 
neral principles on which State interference is justi- 
fiable, there is nothing to object to in the State en 


find corroboration for this view, in the following words of the 
Westminster Reviewer, who appears to be an adherent of Mr. H 
Spencer’s doctrine. "There is", he says, "an early stage of 

existence in which nations like infants or children cannot be set 

free from authority; they cannot judge wisely enough or act 
with suffiatnt self-control to atroid fatal or irretrievable mis- 
takes.” Westminster Review for Apnl 18;/. p. 325, 
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couraging the rise of manufactures in this country.. 

But before leaving this topic, it is desirable to 
consider an objection urged by Mr. Rogers to the 
intervention of Government in such a case. “Who/*^ 
he asks, “ shall decide whether a particular industry 
should be developed in a country by protective 
regulations ? Who shall determine the period at 
which the protection shall cease? Is it not manifest 
that the selection of favoured industries (of course I 
except those which may be conceived as absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of the country) and the 
prolongation of the term of protection will be matter 

of perpetual intrigue ?”$ I am quite free to 

admit that there is much force in these questions, 
considered in the abstract. But they are pointless, 
I submit, when viewed in the light of our present 
condition. Where a Government is asked to inter- 
fere, and does at times interfere, between debtorand 
creditor, where it decides what sort of education 
shall be given to its subjects; where it determines 
what roads shall be made, and what lines of railway 
laid down ; where, I say, Government does all these 
and a legion of other things, surely it may also de- 

5 Political Economy p, 253 . 1 own that the parcnthc.ical clause 
api»ears to me a rather dangerous one to .Mr. Hogers's argument. 
For, w ow “conception" of the “absolute necessity” is to prevail? 
Tliai of Inc governing powers, I take it ; and then you liare full 
scope for "intrigue." 
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tcrminc what industry shall be protected, and how 
long the Protection shall last. “ Government 
manaRcment,” saysMIII/‘is proverbially jobbing."$ 
And I am not prepared to say that our Indian 
Government is more immaculate in this respect 
than the ordinary run of Governments. Bui there 
need not necessarily be more scope for jobbing in 
this affair of Protection to manufactures than in the 
thousand and one other matters with which Govern- 
ment deals. And as in these latter, the possi- 
bility of jobs is not held to be an effective argu- 
ment against Government Interference, no more, by 
parity of reason, should it be such an argument in 
the case we arc considering. The position, therefore, 
which we have already taken up is not rendered 
less tenable by the apparently formidable attack of 
Mr. Rogers upon it. 

We have now finished the first and most im- 
portant section of the present discussion. It 
appears to me that the facts and arguments to 
which attention has been drawn already are 
amply sufficient to justify the proposition that in 
a country circumstanced as ours is, Protection is not 
tUe m.l^h.ievQu& agency it may be otbet 

countries; that where there is reason to believe 
that an industry is naturally not unadapted to the 


$ roluiual iicoaomy p. 5do a. 
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circumstances of a country, but fails to flourish 
there in consequence of accidents the effect of 
which a Protectionist policy may remove, there a 
Protectionist policy may not only be harmless, but 
in the long run positively beneficial. In his 
Budget Speech in 1864, Mr. Gladstone said : “Well, 
according to the old proverb, “give a dog a bad 
name, and hang him,” it is, I confess, somewhat 
satisfactory to find that, at this time of day, we 
have nothing to do but to attach to any doctrine 
the name of protection, in order to demonstrate to 
any reasonable man that we have fastened upon it 
the worst and most conclusive condemnatory charge 
to which any plan can possibly be open; so much 
so indeed, that no man will have the courage to 
defend a legislative proposal under such a stigma.”§ 

I need not say that I cannot share in Mr. Gladstone’s 
satisfaction at this stile of things. And I trust, 
that the observations already made have shown 
that if I have had the “courage” to defend a "pro- 
posal under such a stigma,” such “courage” is not 
altogether synonymous with rashness. Mr. Glad- 
stone may be, and — if I may say so without pre- 
sumption— I think, is right, if his observation 
Is confined to England. But in applying it to this 
country, we must recollect what another great 


S S<e GUdilone'x Fmanaal Statements p. 501. 
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authority of our own day has said on this subject. 
■“I venture,” Professor T. E. Cliffe Leslie has said.t 
^‘to maintain, to the contrary, that Political Econo- 
my is not a body of natural laws in the true sense, 
or of universal and immutable truths, but an as- 
semblage of speculations ahd doctrines which are 
the result of a particular history, coloured even by 
the history and character of its chief writers; that, 
so far from being of no country, and unchangeable 
from age to age, it has varied much in different 
ages and countries and even with different exposi- 
tors in the same age and country.” If then even the 
theoretical doctrines of Political Economy are not 
necessarily true of all countries alike, afortiori, 
would the practical precepts based upon those 
doctrines be inapplicable to all countries alike. 
This truth which, I may add, has also been re- 
cognised by Mill,§ appears to me to have been 
ignored and kept out of sight in the controversy 
regarding Protectionism in India. It has been said, 
for instance, and said by very high authorities, that 
the British Parliament which has signed the death- 


X FartnigjAtlY Rfiview NovianhKt 

§ Dissertations and Discussions IV. 88 . 1 find that Mr. Mill had 
in Parliament also given a similar answer to Mr. Lowe to that 
wluci Professor Leslie has given in the Fortnightly Review See 
the Indian Economist for October 187J p. 57, where tne anker 
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warrant of Protection in England could not permit 
it to exist in its great Dependency. It is obvious, 
that there is an assumption underlying this argu- 
ment, which is quite inconsistent with the opinions 
of Mill and Leslie stated above. That the British 
Parliament will probably consider the argument 
conclusive, may, I think, be admitted, having regard 
to the signs of the times, and to the fact that such 
a statesman as Mr. Robert Lowe holds a notion 
about Political Economy the reverse of that of Mill 
and Professor Leslie. But it does not follow that 
the British Parliament is logically bound to accept 
the argument. There is nothing illogical in its* 
holding Free Trade to be good for England, and 
not yet good for India. It is a principle of the 
British Constitution that the people shall not be 

taxed except by the vote of their representatives in 
the House of Commons. Of that fundamental 
principle, we are not allowed the benefiit, although 
wc have frequently asked for it, and although the 
benefit is indisputable. Why should wc ha^e 
another principle of the British Constitution— cer- 
tainly not so fundamental as this — extended to us, 
when wc ask that it should not be extended to us, 
and when the benefits to be derived therefrom arc, 
to say the least of it, problematical ? The logical 
inconsistency does dot seem to me to be greater in 
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the one case than in the other; and for this very 
good reason — in neither case is there a logical in- 
consistency at all. 

And now let us turn to the other branch of our 
subject. Having, as I trust, shown that none of 
the stock objections to Protectionism are of any 
force in the circumstances of our country, I shall 
proceed to set down some of the positive argu- 
ments, which, I think, may be urged in favour 
of a system of Protectionism in India. Now every- 
body who has paid any attention to this subject is 
aware of the one universal wail for departed in- 
dustries which may be heard in various parts of 
this country It is well known that several 
articles, which in days gone by were exported 
from India for the use of the rest of the world, are 
not now produced in India at all, having been sup- 
planted by the products of machinery turned out 
in Europe and elsewhere. We have, therefore, the 
melancholy spectacle of old manufacturing in- 
dustries either dying out or already dead, and 
no new ones taking their place. Now this being 
so, the experience of the past few years has, I 
think, shown, that no advantage in the way of the 
opening of new indu stries can be gained, unless 
3 Compare the various arucleson that subject in Mookerjee’fi. 
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•some guidance and aid are forthcoming for the in- 
struction and support of our capitalists If then 
we are to follow what may be called the Laissez 
policy in this matter; if we are to act on the 
theory that trade and industry must be left alone to 
work out their own progress and evolution; if we 
are to hold all Government help towards such pro- 
gress to be unjustifiable in principle, and mis- 
chievous in practice, then reasoning from our ex- 
perience of the past, the conclusion as regards our 
future prospects seems to me to be obvious Our 
general want of enterprise, our ignorance of the re- 
sources of our own country, our ignorance of the 
modes by which those resources are to be deve- 
loped — all these will reduce us to the condition of a 
nation of pure agriculturists, with no manufactures 
worth the name to afford “ scope, ” as Professor 
Cairnes has it, ** for wider and more diversified 
cultivation, such as is furnished by an industry 
branching in numerous directions .'ind offering to 
■enterprise a varied field”! Is this a desirable 
state of things ? Is It a stale of things which i\c 
can contemplate calmly and without alarm ? Surcly» 
in the presence of the dreadful Famine now 
striding the narrow world of our Presidency, there 
cannot be two answers to these questions Surely, 


i Some principles &c p.475<r teq 
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when we see how the scantiness of rain in 
but one season has resulted in the distress 
of thousands, naj— in spite of ofneial denials 
I will add,, for I have the most trustworthy 
private information on the point-has already 
resulted in seve.-al deaths :S surely, when we see 
this, we cannot stand stoically serene before a 
theory, which will turn us over, bound hand and 
foob so to say, ,0 the tender mercies of the seasons. 
And since we have considered the objection to 
Protectionism based on the ground that it demon 
l.«s industry, let me ask, is there no source of 
demoralization in the state of things we are now 
witnessing? Is there nothing demoralizing in 
thousands of people living on the charity either If 
private individuals or of the State? Is 
danger here of charitable support “ be.^etting'''th “ 
need for support”? On the other hand h 
any heartless theorist succeed in eonvineine n ” l'* 

of this demoralizing tendency of charity LTth 

dry up that refreshing fountain, will ,hL b 
thing demoralizing in that condition of tv 


$ I wish to guard tiera against a possible mt. "j 
think that, up,n tfe wMr, our Govnmnwnt d.^ I 

in the matter of the famine. At the sam ^ “il Well 

.ha, it feu into som'e vent gra,^ mistaTe 
^sed.consp.rac.es of workmen, the "-e-Pound^tv. 
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Tvhere man sees his brother man in distress, nay 
•on the brink of eternity — but enslaved by a theory, 
•will not, though he can, hold out a helping hand? 
See then the position in which we stand. Aban- 
doning Protectionism, because it is demoralizing, 
-and falling back, then, as in our circumstances we 
must, on agriculture, we get periodical famines. 
Then if we let the stream of charity flow, it is 
demoralizing. If we do not let it flow, it is demo- 
ralizing all the same. 

“ What boots it at one gate to mate defence. 

And at another to let in the foe 

But legitimate as, m my opinion, this argument is, 
wc are not left to reJy upon it alone. Even if we 
bsd not, as most unfortunately wc have, to count on 
the periodical recurrence of famines, § it ■would still 
be true, that for our nation to be purely agricultural 
is not a desirable state of things. Among writers 
who have discussed the theory of this subject, Mr. 
Mill, in a well-known passage of his -work on 
Political Economy, has said; "They” — meaning 
the American Protectionists — “believe that a na- 
tion all engaged in the same or nearly the same 
pursuit — a nation all agricultural — cannot attain a 
high state of civilization and culture. And for 


I Coajpare Journal Rojal Astatic Society XVJII, p. 4--- 
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this there is a great foundation of reason.”* Pro 

whieh^^f""'® '<■= passage 

wh,ch I have quoted .n the last paragraph, about 

offering a varied field to enterprise, observes- “I 

cannot deny that there is a certain basis of truth 

in the considerations iust stated; and that circum 

stances may even be imagined in which they 
would possess real cogency.” The same testimony 
can be obtained from the mouths of practical men! 
and It IS particularly valuable, being given with 

apecial reference to this country. Inihe ZsZr 

he discussion at our Chamber of Comiherce on the 
Import Duties on Cotton Goods, Mr. Kittredge said- 
Agricultural countries are proverbially poor coun ’ 
ries and India is no exception .0 the Z 
she has to depend, as has been the case until „ 
lately, wholly upon agriculture, she will re 

we Shall presenrs?::::\1^tto^^^^ 

grounds on which these opinions rest 

Political Economy, p. 558a! ^ 

$ P. 476. See also Syme’s Industrial 

memorial of the Bombay Chambe/of cS^^^"^^ ^^5 and the * 

Syme m that book at p. 77. Commerce quoted by ij- 

t Report of the Chamber of Comm.. 

S See East India Assocation^^jJ^vJ, P- SS. 

K, p. 49-SO. See also Fort„ightIvR„iew ^' 462 ''°'' 
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ground to which both Mill and Cairnes allude 
namely, that a purely agricultural people cannot 
be a highly civilized people. It was with reference 
to this ground mainly, that at the beginning of 
this essay, I thought it desirable to point out the ne- 
cessary limitations with which economical genera- 
lizations must be received, when they come to be ap- 
plied to practice. That ground will be admitted 
to be a very strong one — yet Political Economy 
proper, I apprehend, does not take it into calcula- 
tion. But further It is now a very ^'elI recog- 
nised truth, that to raise produce by agriculture in 
any country is to take so much out of its soil, and 
that unless something is given back to the land in 
return for what is thus abstracted from it, the pro- 
cess of agriculture cannot be everlastingly frud- 
ful. Some of you will probably recollect the com- 
parison made by Professor Huxley* between 
what he calls the “ matter of life " and the “magi- 
cal wild ass' skin” of one of Bilzac’s stories. 
Well, land may be compared to this "matter of 
life,” in as much as every use made of both im- 
plies " expenditure which cannot go on for ever, 
though both have the “ capacity of being repaired. 
Now It IS pretty well known, that in our country, 
this "capacity of being repaired” is not much 


• Lay Sermon* &e , p. 175. 
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exercised. That is not merely the result of my 
own inquires, but in the general Administration 
Report for l874-;5. the Government ■ of Bombay 
have thus acknowledged the fact -f “La d ' 
.overcropped, and too little nourishment returned 
to the soil ; and though this deteriorating influence 
has been in operation for centuries, yet hii.h 
prices through a series of years have stimulated 
the desire to secure large crops without sufficiently 
altering the custom in respect to the nr . ^ 

, of manure." Now. it is obvious, that the 
resulting from this exhaustion of soil^sTrei!"^ 
where the produce of agriculture is, to a great 
tent, exported, and only a comparatively 
quantity used.in the country itself} 

ing even to Mr. J. E. T. Rpgl. 
with propriety check the too rapid exhaust; 
a limited quantity of any commodity, whenffi”^ 
commodity is not only valuable, but is a a 
■ to the economical prosperity of a country “s 
conclusion from these premises need not u 
Again, it is not an unfamiliar f^ . ,ha 

+ P. IIS- 

t Compare oa this point, Mill’s Political Econ„„. 

§ Political Economy, p. 223. This adml, • 

affords a loophole for the entrance of much if ’rt" »av 

of those means for demoralizing Goyemm "“Offue ana 
hir. Rogers strongly protests. L mo 
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least three months of the year, the agricultural 
population of the Mofussil of this- Presidency is to 
a great extent unemployed. Such of the people 
as can do so, endevour to engage in some other 
work, either, as I am told, doing business as 
drivers of hack bullock carts or in some other 
way in the districts, or, as pointed out by Dr. 
Hewlett in his Census Report, coming down to 
Bombay for such employment as they can get. 
Dr. HewIettS says, that there is a large influx of 
such men into Bombay from the villages in the , 
Deccan, from Kutch, Kathiawar, Colaba, Ratnagiri, 
MaWan, Goa, and down the coast — which is a 
pretty large area. It is easy, therefore, to see, that 
remaining a merely agricultural people, we should 
be economically not so well-off as our capacities 
would fairly entitle one to expect. A not incon- 
siderable portion of the time of the ryot population 
will be spent in doing no work — or to use the 
language of Political Economy, a large number of 
the ryots will, for at least two or three months of 
the year, be altogether unproductive labourers. 
Besides, as pointed out by Mr. Syme in the article 
•which we have already frequently referred to, 
**the whole population of a country can never be 
$ See Dr. Hewlett’s Census Report for 1872 V. lo. And 
compare iw>tia Sarrajanik Sabha’s Report for E. I. E* 
Committee p. 27. 
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fully employed, unless there be a diversity of occu- 
pations suitable to the young, the old, the weak 
and infirm of both sexes.”* And even in our 
present condition, with so few manufactures worth 
the name, a portion of the rural population, as 
stated in the Report of the Deccan Riots Commis- 
sioners, is also employed in trades and occu- 
pations other than agriculture.f It is, therefore, 
quite plain, that even from the purely economical 
point of view, even confining our attention to the 
means of increasing the aggregate production of 
the country, it is not desirable to permit our 
industry to be confined to agriculture. 

There is another point not unwothy of note. So 
long as our system of Land Revenue 'Settlement 
continues to be what it is; so long as there exists 
a danger of a share of the profits derived from' im- 
provements on the soil being pounced upon on 
behalf of the State;f there is not, I think, much 

* Fortnightly Review. April 1870. p. 461. And compare 
also Carey’s Social Science Vol III p. 28. 

t See p. 14 of the Report. 

t It is true that this is expressly prohibited by an Act of the 
Legislature. But we know how a coach and six may be driven 
through such Acts in administering them. And I am assured 
by one who has very carefully and exhaustively investigated 
this subject, that in practice the Act is so far almost a dead 
letter. Even a supposed danger of this, however, is enough for 
our argument. 
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chance of large capitals being employed in agri-* 
cultural improvements. I do not wish now to enter 
into any ' controversy regarding the policy of a 
Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenue, either 
on the model of the Bengal Settlement or any 
other.t But this I will say, that while we hear of 
the vagaries of the Survey and Settlement Depart- 
ment with such frequency as we do, it is impos- 
sible to fold our hands in content, and rest under 
the self-complacent belief that we are living under 
the best Land Revenue System that can be 
adopted. If this is so, it seems to me quite impos- 
sible to contend, that it will be an economical 
benefit to the country to devote its labour to the 
extension and improvement of agriculture alone. 
Labour will not be so devoted; and much capital 
will remain absolutely without employment. 

Once again. Let us look at the matter from 
another point of view. Mr. Wakefield’s theory of 
colonization, which, according to Mill, *' has 
excited much attention and is destined to excite 
much morc.l is based upon the truth that o 
country will seldom have a productive agriculture, 

t The authorities again*! the Bensal settlement arc collected 
In a note in the eatremety elaborate ludpticnt of the Chief 
JuJliec of Bombay and Mr. Jostice West in the famous Kanara 
Land Case p. s6. 

t Political I>onomy. p. 75a. 
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unless it has a large town population, or the only 
available substitute, a large export trade in agri- 
cultural produce to supply a population elsewhere.”* 
Now considering that our Railway system may be 
said to be almost in its infancy; considering that 
the conveyance charges are still rather high; and 
that raw produce, as a rule, can ill-bear these ad- 
ditional charges; the “substitute,” which Mr. Mill 
speaks of in the passage now quoted, must be re- 
garded as particularly inadequate in this country 
And it is quite clear, that if we could secure in 
India “a larger manufacturing population”— a 
contingency which Mr. Mill himself hints att-the 
results would be vastly more beneficial to the 
country. It is unnecessary to specify the modes 
of working of Mr. Wakefield's plan of colonization 
Its merits are pretty well understood. But the 
application of the truth underlying that plan to 
the circumstances of our country shows the de 
suability, even from an economical point of view 
of introducing manufactures into it. In the sequel 
of the passage from which we have alreariv 

quoted. Mr. Mill himself points out .oLTZ 

conclusions to which the application of that 
principle leads. The passage is one, which has 

not attracted any attent ion in connexion Zk the 


* Ibid p. 74 b. 


I- Ibid p. 75 b, , 
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present controversy — at any rate, I do not recol- 
lect any reference having been made to it I shall, 
therefore, make no apology for excerpting rather 
liberally from it Mr Mill opens with the obser- 
vation, that “it IS, above all, the deficiency of 
town population which limits the productiveness 
of the industry of a country like India ” And 
after pointing out that the agriculture is “con- 
ducted entirely on the system of small holdings, “ 
but that ne\ertheless there is a “considerable 
amount of combination of labour,” and at times 
Government help also, he goes on to say The 
implements and processes of agriculture are how- 
ever so wretched, that the produce of the sod, in 
spite of great natural fertility and a climate highly 
favourable to vegetation, is miserably small, and 
the land might be made to yield food in abun- 
dance for many more than the present number of 
inhabitants, without departing from the system of 
small holdings But to this the stimulus is wanting 
which a large town population connected uith 
rural districts by easy and uncxpcnsivc means of coni’ 
munication, would afford" So far, it appears lo 
me, that the argument points to the establishment 
of various manufacturing centres, so to say, »n our 
rural districts But Mr, Mill proceeds to say, tl*''* 
**ihc town population docs not grow, because the 
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few wants and unaspiring spirit of the culti- 
vators prevent them from attempting to become 
consumers of town produce.'* And he, therefore 
looks to the extension of our exports of agricul- 
tural produce for the development of our resourcers. 
This is, no doubt, in some measure, correct. But on 
the other hand, there is now some demand for town 
produce even in the rural districts. The establish- 
ment of manufactures to supply the wants at present 
satisfied by the imports from Europe and elsewhere 
will afford the stimulus which Mr. Mill speaks 
of, more effectively and more extensively, than the 
mere extension of our export trade.* And the “more 
extended wants and desires” which will result from 
this, will lead to a demand for other commodities 
for which again other factories maybe established. 
And so the various actions and reactions in the 
industrial organism may lead to experiments guided 
by correct information, till we shall have seen for 
what particular manufactures our country has spe- 
cial capacities. Such manufactures as may be found 
by experiments or by anticipation from known facs 
to be not adapted to the circumstances of the 
country may with advantage be abandoned. Such 
as may appear to be suitable, ought to be fostered 

* Compare also on this point the remarks of Mill, Political 
Economy p. 74 b. 
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by temporary Protection, sacrificing a little present 
good for greater good in the future. And then, but 
not till then, will our industrial organization assume 
its normal state — assume that state for which, if I 
may say so, Nature has designed it. 

In such a case as ours. Protectionism falls with- 
in the principle of the one exception recognised by 
Adam Smith to the general doctrine of Freedom of 
Trade. That exception occurs, it is well known, 
when, as Adam Smith himself expresses it, “some 
particular sort of industry is necessary for the de- 
fence of the country.”! True it is, that the parti- 
cular case, which Dr. Smith had in his mind in 
stating this exception, was the case of the military 
defence of a country ; and he applied the excep- 
tion in favour of the English Navigation Laws. 
But the military defence of a country is not an end 
in and for itsclf-it is valuable only as a means to 
the end, which is the safety and progress and civi- 
lization of the country. And therefore, if upon con- 
sideration we should find anything to be necessary 
for the true progress and improvement of a country, 
that ought as much to come under Adam Smith's 
exception as the maintenance of a powerful and cx- 
tensive fleet. In strict logi c, there appears to me 
t Wealth of Nations Book IV, Chapter II. Ducald Stewart In 
hi* cnilcum on this seems not to question the theoretical cor- 
rectness of the exception but its practical eflicacy. 
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to be but little difference between the two cases. 
Now we have shown, that manufactures are neces- 
sary to enable us to make any great progress in the 
nrts of modern civilization. We have shown that 
without manufactures our industrial condition must 
be regarded as abnormal. We have shown that, 
■with agriculture alone, even our economical con- 
dition must needs be less prosperous and satis- 
factory than it is in our power to make it. It, 
therefore, follows, that Protection to manufactures 
in India stands on at least as sound a footing in 
theory as the Navigation Laws did in England, 
But then, says Mr. Macdonell in his Survey of 
Political Economy, “ every country possesses a 
natural protection for its manufactures in the 
cost of freight, and the natural preference of coun- 
trymen, it may be friends, to foreigners ; home 
industries have patents, so to speak j and if this 
natural protection docs not suffice to create 
manufactures, it may be assumed that they are not 
wanted."* I venture to think that this is not by 
any means a satisfactory argument. This "natural 
protection,” this “ patent,” is undoubtedly a real 
force; but it is not the only force to bcestiwiMed. 
You have to take into account, per contra, all the 
circumstances noted before— want of enterprise, 

• p. 39 t : also Roger's Political Economy p. 232, 
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Ignorance, and to borrow the words of Mill, “ the- 
present superiority ” of the rival “ in acquired 
skill and experience ” due to his “ having begun 
sooner ”* These are not trifles, even taken singlyr 
taken all together, they constitute a very heavy 
dead-weight indeed But further, the argument 
that since the “ natural protection ” does not create- 
the manufacture, ergo such manufacture is not 
wanted, appears to me a non seqmtur It is difficult 
to see how the conclusion follows from the premises 
A far truer view of the matter, as it appears to me^ 
IS contained in the closing sentences of the Chap- 
ter from which I have quoted Speaking of the 
English Economists, Mr Macdonell there says: 
“They simply tell us that Protectionism is expen- 
sive to a nation That is but part of the ques- 
tion It still remains to be determined whether 
Protectionism may not occasionally be of service 
in apprenticing a nation, so to speak, to some 
industry, at first uncongenial but subsequntly pro* 
vmg suitable to it , whether it is always safe to 
trust to foreigners for a supply of commodities that 
may be of vital consequence in war, whether a 
mixture of city-hfe the concomitant of manufacturcs- 
may not be so precious as to counterbalance some 
present loss, whether the collapse of a large class 


Political Economy, p 556 
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or interest living by a precarious home industry is 
always outweighed by cheapness, sometimes dis- 
tributed in imperceptible portions to consumers; and 
lastly whether the decline in production, due to an 
adoption of protection, may not sometimes be fol- 
lowed by a better system of distribution ? If I may 
be permitted to give an opinion on these questions, 
I should say that all European countries, and the- 
United States, have outgrown the necessities of Pro- 
tectionism's This passage, as I have said, appears 
to me to be far more correct in principle than the- 
previous one. And the last sentence especially 
bears out the proposition, which I have already 
contended for with the help of Mr. Mill and 
Professor Cliffe Leslie, that a good, economical 
rule in one country is not necessarily a good rule 
all the world over. 

It thus appears, that the consequences of India 
entirely ceasing to have any manufactures worth 
the name, are not particularly pleasant to contem- 
plate. It follows, therefore, that an attempt should 
be made to introduce some manufacturing in- 
dustries into the country ; and if they cannot be 
secured, as they have not been hitherto secured, with- 
out Protectionism, to Protectionism we must resort. 
There is, however, another argument of some value 

$ P. 397-8 
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bearing upon this part of the subject. It was 
pointed out by Mr. Dickinson, in the course of the 
'discussion on Mr. ElliotPs paper on “Our Indian 
Difficulties,” read before the East India Associa- 
tion, that “such things as Madras sheetings and 
Dacca Muslins were wellknown articles of com- 
merce, and the way in which those industries were 
destroyed was by a most cruel system of pro- 
tective duties in the English manufacturer’s in- 
terest. By means of duties at the ports, and duties 
in transit, the native manufactures were utterly 
crushed out.”t And Mr. Montgomery Martin has 
written more specifically upon this topic to the 
same clTect§ “For many years,” he says, “great com- 
' mercial injustice was done by England to British 
India. High, indeed prohibitory, duties were laid 
on its sugar, rum, coffee &c. to favour similar pro- 
ducts grown in the West Indies; still worse, wc com- 
pelled the Hindus to receive cotton and other 
manufactures from England at nearly nominal 
duties (two and a half per cent), while, at the very 
same time, fifty per cent were demanded here on 
any attempt to introduce the cotton goods of India. 
The same principle was adopted in silk and other 

t Ilait India Association Journal VIII. 138. 

I The History of British India, p. 543 n. Compare also ^hat 
Mr. R. Knight ujn at. Journal li. I. Association II P. 555. 
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tion, as it were, to those to whom injustice had been 
done before in the interests of the very persons 
who are now complaining. But further, not only 
have Indian manufactures been crushed out by Pro- 
tectionism being worked against them, but English 
■manufactures have been in their infancy fostered 
by Protection being employed in their favour. We 
shall state the facts in the words used by Mr. 
Gladstone in his Financial Statement of 1864. 
He said : “But what is really the case of the paper- 
makers ? Is not their trial the same, to which, one 
after another, almost every branch of British in- 
dustry has been subjected ? They grew up under 
the influence of protection. Protection, in a greater 
or less degree, unnerved their energies. They ad- 
opted, and were content to depend upon, imperfect 
and wasteful methods of manufacture, and when 
the legal protection, which had thus beguiled them 
into security, was by Act of Parliament withdrawn, 
considerable suffering ensued. That suffering 
dually threw them back upon the exercise of their 
own invention and skill. The restorative process 
Tiext commenced; and after a short interval, every 

one of those branches of industry,! believe with sca- 
rcely more than a single exception, has become more 
healthy, more vigorous, and more profitable than be- 
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fore. I We thus End, that “almost every branch of 
British industry”actually grew up under the influence 
•of Protection. And under these circumstances, it 
seems to me to be pretty obvious, that the demand 
for a free fight and no favour, which Mr. Raynsford 
Jackson makes on behalf of Lancashire, is not in 
reality so reasonable as it seems. On .the terms 
which Mr. Jackson proposes, the combatants must 
be very unequally matched. 


There is one other point on this branch of the 
subject, which I shall dwell upon — but only briefly, 
as it relates at present only to the cotton manu- 
facture. It has been a subject of frequent remark, 
that adulteration of cotton goods is extensively 
carried on in England. Messrs. W. Nicol and Co., 
In their letter to our Chamber of Commerce already 
referred to, state that “adulteration of cloth has 
become a science now-a-days in England;” and 
their statement is amply corroborated.S What 
now is the mode in w hich this so-called Free 

t Gladstone’s Financial Statements D. .482 T» v 

that the ■'salTering'' of which Mr. Gladnolie speals 

.undergone at all, if the Protection fa ^ 

dance with the limitation laid down by Mill for a ^ 

. only, SO as merely to rive the inrfTvetw.. ® Penod • 

tatingroot. “ opportunity of 

§ Report Of the Chamber of 
■and Syme’s Industrial Sdence p. 
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Trade policy will work? The duties being repeale( 
the local mill-owners lose so much out of thei 
profits. The result will probably be, that some a 
least of the capital engaged in the local industr; 
will be withdrawn from it. The Mancheste 
manufacturer then has nearly the whole field t( 
himself. .The adulteration may increase; and ye 
the poor consumer, in whose interests, forsooth, tht 
duties were repealed, must buy those adulterated 
goods. Any attempt to set up a rival can, of course, 
be easily put down by those already engaged in 
the trade.t See, then, the result. The local con- 
sumer is entirely at the mercy of the foreign 
producer. Either he must go without cloth“”an 
alternative which need not be considered““^r he 
must take adulterated cloth. In such a case, it*®^ 
evident, Free Trade becomes synonymous with 
restriction in favour of Manchester. Competition 
means the monopoly of the parties in posscssion.§ 

The net result of all our investigation appears to 
me to be tliis. Tho objections ordinarily urged 
against a system of Protection to native industry, 
whatever their applicability in countries more 

; rortnightJy Review, April 1873. p. 453 n se<j 

t TM» exactly paralteletl by what Mill laya about chllilcm 
*Tre«Iom of contract. In the caieof childcm. it but anoihfr 
word for freedom of coercion,** (p. 577 Polillcal ncononiy.) 
Compare alto Syme'* Industrial Sdcncc pp, 51, 69. 
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advanced in modern civilization, are void of force 
m the circumstances of this country. Looking 
only at the economic aspects of the question it 
appears, that not merely is Protection to native 
manufactures unobjectionahle, it is even desirable 
in the circumstances of our country. And this’ 
position IS further strengthened by the conclusions 
to be derived from a study of the question from a 
higher point of vieiv, so as to comprehend con- 
siderations about the general progress of the 
country. The arguments by which this position 
has been here supported, also indicate the limits 
within which that position is tenable. For thev 
show, that If there are some manufactures to which 
the country is adapted by reason of its natural 
possessions and capacities, such manufactures only 
(saving very exceptional cases) should be pro 
ected and helped to come into existence. IZ 
they show also, that the Protection should b! 
continued only for such a reasonable ^ 

to afford what may, in the case of each ind"”,? 
industry, be a fair and sufficient period 7 
Within the limits and under the cond-f 
specified, the theory of Protectionism I v 
think, IS not wrong, is not inconsistent 
true principles of Political 
ctly interpreted -and properly r 

12 applied. "T-fte 
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system of Protection ” Professor Cairnes has said, 
“naturally grew out of the system of the Balance 
of Trade. They were not indeed so much distinct 
systems as different aspects of the same system.”! 
This would bean incorrect observation as applied 
to the doctrine of Protection here advocated. That 
doctrine is not based at one single point on the 
theory, that the precious metals are the only wealth, 
and that the ultima tkule of all policy is the acq- 
uisition of those metals. It rests on other data and 
on different reasonings. 

“The aggregate wealth of a country,” Professor 
Cliffe Leslie observes, “ depends, of course, on the 
degree of development of all its resourcesj the de- 
velopment of all the capacities for production and 
commerce of all its localities and all its inhabitants. 
But to secure the development of all these resources 
or natural forces, one indispensable condition 
perfect liberty in every locality, for every trade, 
every company, every individual, and every enter- 
prise; to allow every effort, individual or co-ope^" 
ativc, to be made, every experiment tried, every 

improvement attempted ^The wealth of 

countries is in proportion, not to their , natural re- 
sources, but to the fiberty for their use”.^ 


t Some Principles &c. p. 451. 

S Cobden Club essays (3jid Series) p. 
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not know, whether the application which I am 
going to give to this truth is one of which Professor 
Leslie himself would approve; but it certainly does 
seem to me, that in cases like ours, the liberty, on 
which Professor Leslie lays such stress, is not to be 
.attained under the dominion of free and open com- 
petition. It is a mockery and a delusion to speak 
of liberty, when the native endeavouring to de- 
velop the resources of his country, can be undersold 
and commercially ruined by the unlimited com- 
petition of the foreigner. You may just as well 
speak of the prisoner, surrounded by a deep and 
wide moat which he cannot cross over, as enjoying 
liberty, because, forsooth, he. has no fetters on his 
person. We must have a more real liberty than 
unlimited competion can give us. And we must 
also be artificially nourished and protected, till we 
are able to stand with our own strength ; and then 
throw the doors open for the bracing air of Free 
Trade. 

“ We boast our light," says Milton in his splendid 
Speech on theLiberty of Unlicensed Printing, “we 
boast our light ; but if we look not wisely on the sun 

itself, it smites us Into darkness The light which 

we have gained was given us, not to be ever staring ' 
on, but by it to discover onward things more 
remote from our knowledge.” ^ The light of Free 
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Trade, I say similarly, which we have obtained, 
is not given us “to be ever staring on,” We must 
“look wisely” on it. We must not treat it as show- 
ing all that is to be learnt regarding national pro- 
gress. And we must also recollect that what is 

true of one country is not necessarily true of another 

country. Professor Leslie says : “The lesson which 
investigation of facts impresses more and more on 
one’s mind is distrust of economic generalizations , 
still they are of incalculable utility if we are care- 
ful, both as far as possible, to cover under them 
only the proper particulars, and also to use 
as guides to, instead of as concluding, inquiry* 

In the spirit of this weighty observation, we have 
declined to treat the cry against Protection as^al- 
together reasonable ; we have declined to use it as 
concluding inquiry.” But using the principle under 

lying it as a “ guide,” we have endeavoured to show, 

that the actual facts and circumstances which meet 
us in this country are not “ proper particulars 
be «“ covered under” that principle. We have 
shown, that in India, Protection will not lea 
to the evils which it has led to in other 
countries. We have shown, that here it will not 
foreclose — as it does elsewhere — any benefits likely 
to accrue to us but for its operation. Furthermore, 


+ Fortnightly Review; November 1872, p. 538. 
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we have shown reasons for holding that it will 
prove full of positive benefit to us. And therefore, 
upon the whole, we maintain, that both on the true 
principles of economic science, and on principles 
higher than any which economic science has to 
deal with, the system of Protectionism is one which 
ought to receive a fair trial in India. 
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I. 

ABOLITION OF THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES • 

[ Speech made before a crowded meeting of the inhabitants of 
Bombay convened by the Sheriff, Dr Atmaram Pandurang, and held in 
the Framjt Cowasjt Institute on Saturday, 3 rd May iSyg, to adopt a 
petition to the House of Commons protesting against the abolition of 
the Import duties an Cotton, the late Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai 
C S I ,m the chair 1 

“ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I beg to move 
the adoption of the petition which has just now 
been read by my friend Mr. Pherozeshaht and 
in doing so I trust you will permit me, even at 
this late hour to make a few — and they shall be 
only a few — remarks. The case which we wish to 
present to the House of Commons on this question 
of the import duties, is so fully stated in the peti- 
tion itself, that I need not go into the details of it. 
It cannot, however, be too much insisted on, that 
that case is not based on protectionist grounds at 
all. We treat this as a question of finance 
pure and simple, without reference to any 
protection of indigenous industry. The House 
of Commons has already passed a resolution 
that the import duties in so far as they are pro- 


t {Now, the late Sir Pherozeshah, M. Mehta) ed. 
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tective must be repeal6d. The prayer of our peti^ 
tion, if granted, does not require the House to 
withdraw from that resolution. We say that 
in any case the duties have now ceased to be 
pro'tective and that therefore as a question of 
finance, they ought to remain part of our system of 
taxation. Gentlemen, in 1870, Lord Salisbury, 
who was then Secretary for India, in replying" 
to a deputation of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, clearly declared that he would be no 
party to a repeal of these duties, if there was to be 
substituted for them some other mode of taxation. 
Lord Lytton, too, I believe, made a similar de- 
claration when on the eve of coming out to 
this country as Governor-General, I venture to 
say, gentlemen, that the promise thus solemnly 
given to India indirectly through the replies to 
Manchester, have not been fairly kept. It 
admitted in this petition, that there has been no 
additional taxation this year. But I think, gentle- 
men, that that admission must be taken' only 
in a qualified sense. I venture to say, that m 
truth, there is considerable additional taxation 
ordered by the Government of India this year. 
Gentlemen, [we all know how the Licence tax 
was levied last year and for what purpose. Now 
have the admission of the Government of 


we 
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India, that the Famine Insurance Fund for which 
it was announced that tax was to be *‘relig- 
iously” set apart has “virtually ceased to exist ” 

' that is to say, that no such fund has been esta- 
blished out of the proceeds of the tax last year,, 
and no provision is made for establishing it out of 
the tax this year. That being so, I venture to say, 
gentlemen, that although in name the tax is not a 
new one, it is in substance a new tax for this year. 
The tax levied last year was one for the esta- 
blishment of the Famine Insurance Fund. Th& 
tax levied this year is one for the ordinary cur- 
rent expenses of the State. That is in substance 
and effect a new tax. To this are to be added the 
enhanced duty on salt, and the very considerably 
advanced rates of stamp duty leviable under the 
new Act. I venture theiefore to say, gentlemen,, 
that the admission that there has been no new 
taxation this year must be taken with many quali- 
fications. And those qualifications are enough to 
show that the promises held out to us about the 
conditions necessary for the repeal of the import 
duties have not been kept. 

'There is one other p£>iatf gentiemen, is cssaexhsa 
with this matter, which, in my view, is of very 
great importance indeed, as being one of many 
indications of a new departure ‘in Indian policy^ 
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I allude to the fact brought out by Sir George 
Campbell in the House of Commons — namely, that 
'On this question, the Viceroy has overruled a majo- 
rity of his colleagues in Council. Gentlemen, 
I am afraid we shall not know for a long time 
yet, if we ever do know, the number of votes 
for and the number against this repeal. But it 
has been credibly asserted that the Viceroy had 
only one of his Councillors on his side, thus stand- 
ing in a glorious minority of two against a very 
large number against him. I say, gentlemen, that 
this is a most important circumstance. In a 
recent instance the Secretary of State set at naught 
the opinion of a majority of his Council, and 
here we have the Viceroy setting at naught an 
overwhelming majority of his Council. This is 
•one, gentlemen, of many signs indicating that we 
are coming now on bad days — on the days of 
personal Government, of Government according to 
the whims and caprices of individual officers, and 
that the days of Government by Cabinets or Councils 
is passing away- However exalted the indi- 
vidual officer may be, who sets at naught the opi- 
nion of a majority of his colleagues, this condition 
-of affairs, gentlemen, is one which is most unsatis- 
factory and mischievous. It has been touched on 
by Punch in a recent cartoon^ — and Punch you are 
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aware is remarkable for the accuracy and felicity 
of his hits. He represents a retired Indian officer 
asking a nephew who is in a great hurry where he 
the nephew is going. The nephew says he is- 
going to the House of Commons for some important 
debate, whereupon the retired Indian says, “what, 
is the House of Commons still in existence ? I 
thought you had improved it off the face of the 
earth long ago.” I do not remember the precise 
words, but that is the effect, and it indicates one 
of the most remarkable tendencies of Indian 
administration in these latter days. Gentlemen^ 
I cannot sit down without adding to what has 
fallen from my friend Mr. Nowroji a word of 
sympathy with our brethren in Bengal under the 
rebuke which was administered to them by the 
Viceroy in consequence of their action with re- 
ference to the subject which we are met ta 
discuss this evening. That rebuke, gentlemen, 

I venture to say — though I am but a humble indi- 
vidual, speaking about the most exalted person- * 
age in the Indian Empire — that rebuke was 
most unmerited, ungenerons, uncharitable, unjust. 
Gentlemen, we are all pretty familiar with the 
mastery of English style, that curiosa felicUas, 
which characterises Lord Lytton’s speeches and 

writings. But Imake bold to say, gentlemen, that 
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that mastery of style, that curiosa felicitas, was never 
turned to worse use, was never more mischievously 
employed, than when it was made the vehicle of 
that rebuke to the members of the deputation, 
consisting of eminent subjects of Her Majesty 
in Calcutta. Lord Lytton's reply to the deputa- 
tion is exceptionable not merely for its fallacies 
and incorrect statements, not merely for its 
spirit and tone, but also because of its being 
■quite unprecedented among the replies of Her 
Majesty’s representatives to Her Indian subjects 
throughout almost the whole course of British 
Rule. In that reply, gentlemen, Lord Lytton 
said that he was anxious to put an end to a “fruit- 
less and increasingly irritating controversy. 
Gentlemen, that passage of His Lordship s 
reply reminds me very strongly of a passage 
in anoth'er of Lord Lytton’s performances — m a 
capacity in which, I at all events can give to his 
genius the tribute of a much more unalloyed adnU' 
ration — I mean in his capacity of a Poet. In one 
of his exquisite Fables in Song, Lord Lytton des- 
cribes man as a paradoxical creature, and after ad- 
ducing several instances to bear out the view, he 
winds up thus — 

" Height measures be in depth, seeks peace in strife 
And calls ail this the poetry of hfe. ” 
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His Lordship, gentlemen, has undoubtedly- 
sought peace in strife both in our North-West 
where under the guidance of his Chief, Lord 
Beaconsfield, he has gone in quest of a “ scientific 
frontier, ” and also in this affair of a domestic ad- 
ministration. For the problematical, ‘'peace” in 
the future of the stoppage of an irritating contro- 
versy, His Lordship has resorted to a wide-spread 
strife in the present. And probably Lord Lytton 
has by this time seen, that the cinders of that 
“controversy” have been blown into a vigorous 
flame by his own breath. Gentlemen, I shall not 
detain you longer. I will conclude by moving 
that the petition now read by my friend Mr. 
Pherozeshah be adopted. 

II. 

THE ILBERT BILL QUESTION. 

[ Before a public meeting of the natrve inhabilaniants of Bombay, 
Kconvened by the Shenjf (the late) ilfr. R. M Kliote, C. /. E., and held 
j» the Ttnen Hall on Saturday, 2Slh Apnl 1883, for the purpose of 
j;onstdesing the Uberi Bill for amending the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure. Sir iamsetjiJcejecbhat, Bart , in the chair.] 

“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen.— The resolution 
which has been entrusted to me runs as follows.-— 

“ That the Committee of the Bombay Branch of the 
East India Association be also requested to take 
steps to have the memorial, with the necessary 
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alterations, forwarded to the Honourable the House 
of Commons in England.” In proposing this reso- 
lution, it would be wrong, on more than one ground, 
if I were to detain you with any lengthy speech of 
my own at this late hour, and especially after the 
able speeches which have been addressed to you. 
But the subject which we are met to consider to- 
night is one of such great importance that I trust 
the meeting will bear with me while I make a few 
remarks on it. I do not propose to travel over the 
ground occupied so well by the speeches of Mf. 
Budroodin and Mr. Pherozeshah and the speakers 
who followed them. Nor, for obvious reasons, shall 
Isay anything about the recent doings of our 
European friends in the Town Hall of Calcutta. 
These doings were of such a nature that, to borrow 
the language used on a celebrated occasion by U 
distinguished man, now no more, the best rebuke 
we can administer to these gentlemen is to refraiU 
from following so dangerous an example. There 
was, however, one point, gentlemen, made, 
I believe, at the Calcutta Town Hall, and certainly 
made in the public press since, to which I f^®^ 
bound to refer. It has been asserted that the Ben- 
galis entertain feelings of hatred and hostility to 
the British nation. Well, gentlemen, having had 
the honour, as you are aware, of being appointed 
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to serve on the Education Commission, I had re- 
cently to spend a few months in Calcutta. And 
during the period of my stay there I came into 
close, intimate, and frequent contact with the 
leaders of thought and the leaders in public affairs 
of the Bengali nation. And, having frequntly had 
frank conversations with many of them, having 
thus seen them in a sort of mental undress, so to 
speak, I venture to affirm, and to affirm very con- 
fidently, that this hatred and hostility is a mere fig- 
ment of some alarmist brain, and has no existence 

in reality. I think that, believing this, as I do 
believe it, to be the truth upon the subject, I am 
bound, if not by any other obligation, at least by 
gratitude for the kindness which I received from 
my Bengali brethren while 1 was among them, to 
make this statement to correct misapprehension 
I need not, however, dwell any furtheron this point’ 
and therefore, I shall turn at once to the main sub’ 
ject to which I wish to address myself. As I have' 
said, I do not intend now to go into any of the 
positive arguments in favourof the Jurisdiction Bill 
But I propose to examine the main points made bv 
an eminent man. Sir Fitz-James Stephen in t, 
letter on the subject. Sir Stephen h 

held high office in this country and nn ^ 

- s' 'Ll now occuDieq 

a distinguished position on the English Bench. Z 
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is not only a lawyer, but a writer on Jurisprudence 
and a political philosopher who has thought out 
the ultimate principles of the political creed 
which he holds. And, therefore, I 'need not 
say that his authority on such a subject as ours is 
very high, and I should be the first in ordinary cir- 
cumstances to defer to it, but in this case I must say 
that if I was an opponent of the Jurisdiction Bill» I 
should be afraid of Sir Fitz-James Stephen's champ- 
ionship. Many years ago he wrote a work entitled 
“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity" which, I think, 
may, with substantial accuracy, be characterised 
as the gospel of force. In that work be set him- 
self in obstrusive antagonism to the doctrines 
of modern liberalism, by which I do not mean 
what is called by that name in the jargon of 
English party politics, but I mean liberalism in the 
broader and higher sense, as signifying those 
political principles, which, for us here in India, 
are embodied in the great Proclamation' of 1858* 
Well, as he holds those opinions, it is plain that 
even his support, if he supported any measure of 
Government which involved any of those prin- 
ciples, would be an occasion of embarrassment. 
But apart from these general considerations, let us 
sec for an instant what Sir Fitz-James Stephen 
does say. His first proposition, not first in order 
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in his letter, but first in importance is that the 
policy of Lord Ripon’s Government is shifting the 
foundations of British power in this country, or, to 
Pse his own expression, is inconsistent with the 
foundations on which British power rests Now 
I deny ftis entirely. I say that the principles of 
Lord Ripon’s administration, as pointed out in our 
memorial, are in consonance with the long-esta 
blished principles of the British Government as 
laid down by Parliament and the Crown • 
And I say, fnrther, that those principles 
are in accord with the lessons to be derived from 
, the study of past history. I remember being 
struck many years ago, in reading the histroy of 
the Romans under the Empire, with a passage in 
which the author said that one great lesson to be 
deduced from the history of Rome was that all 
conquering nations, in order to render their 

Government in the conquered countries stable and 

permanent, must divest themselves of their peculiar 

privileges by sharing them with tfie conquered 
peoples. Now, gentlemen, we alt know thaMt 
the prond and just boast of Englishmen that th„, 
are the Romans of the modern world, and thatth 
British Empire is in modern days what the Roman' 
Empire was in ancient times. If so, are we w 
are we unreasonable in asking that the lesson?of 
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Roman history, and, as Mr. Merivale points out, 
the lessons of the history of other ancient Govern- 
ments also, should be adopted by our British 
rulers? Is it not quite proper and reasonable 
for us to ask that the countrymen of Clarkson 
and Wilberforce, of Gladstone and John 
Bright — should not only adopt those lessons 
but improve upon them, and rise superior to 
the countrymen of Marius and Sylla, the Tri- 
umvirs and the Caesars ? I venture to say, gentle- 
men, that if Britons are now content to fail to 
carry out those lessons, and to fall short of the 
generosity of the Romans, it will be regarded as 
not creditable to them by the future historian. 
And as a loyal subject of the British 
Government I should be sorry for such ^ 
results. We next come to Sir Fitz-Jamcs 
Stephen’s second point. He says — Oh! it 
all very well to ask for the abolition of these 
special privileges to Europeans, but every other 
section of the Indian Community has its own 
privileges which the law recognises.' And he 
gives as an instance the fact that Hindoos, JDho- 
raedans, &c., have their own special laws of in- 
heritance administered to them. Now, I venture 
to say that no fair comparison can be made between 
laws of inheritance and laws of criminal pr®' 
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cedure. The former does not affect any one save 
the special community to which it is administered. 
What does it matter to John Jones whether the 
property of Rama, or* Ahmed, or Mancherjee goes 
on his death to his sons or his daughters, his father 
or mother or widow? But a law of criminal pro- 
cedure, as has been already pointed out by other 
speakers, affects the other communities in a most 
important respect. It is plain, therefore, that the 
two cases which Sir Fitz-James Stephen treats as 
identical, are really distinguishable on essential 
points. Besides, it must be remembered that no 
other class privileges are recognised in the criminal 
law of British India; it is only in the civil law that 
they are so recognised. But, further, I am sur- 
prised at Sir Fitz-James Stephen not alluding in 
his letter to one point relevant to this branch of 
the subject to which reference is made in his own 
volume already referred to. He has there pointed 
out that the British Government in India is, in- 
voluntarily it may be, but still actually, interfering 
with Ihe personal laws of natives, even in matters 
connected with their religious beliefs, and is 
applying, as Sir Fitz-James Stephen puts it, a con- 
stant and steady pressure to adapt them to modem 
civilization so that the Government, as Sir Fitz- 
James Stephen himself puls it. is really heading a 
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revolution. If then the Government is actually 
interfering with the personal laws of us unen- 
lightened and uncivilized natives, is[there any thing 
wrong in their interfering with those of the enlight- 
ened Britons, with whose views and opinions, 
feelings and wishes ‘they are much more familar, 
and in much greater sympathy? Is there anything 
unfair if we ask that the same measure 
should be dealt out to both? Sir Fitz-James 
Stephen next refers to the special tribunals for 
Europeans maintained in Turky and other countries. 
But there the European is protected from foreign 
courts to be subjected to British courts. Here he 
is protected from one class of British courts to be 
subjected to another. The difference is quite mani- 
fest between the two cases. Further, Sir Fitz-James 
Stephen says it is only natural that everyone 
charged with a criminal offence should wish to be 
tried by one of his own race and colour. But 
this leads to a difficulty, namely, that natives may 
have a similar wish. And how does Sir Fitz- 
James Stephen meet that? Why, he says that 
while no native understands English sufficiently 
to conduct a trial in that language properly. 
attempts are made*— mark the expression, attempts 
are made — to get European officers to study the 
vernaculars of the country. Now, gentlemen, I 
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think it is not egotistical to say that the first part 
of the statement is the reverse of the truth 
For- every one European that can be shown 
competent to conduct a criminal trial in a ver 
nacular language, we can show at least one 
hundred natives even more competent to do so’ 
m English. And as to the second part, we 
have not to rely only on our personal ex- 
periences. As we say at Law habemus optimum 

testem conpdentem reum. Many years ago a book was 

published by a Bengal Civilian, called “ Life in the 
Mofussil ” in which he very candidly admitted that 
though he passed the examination in Bengali 
he knew little or nothing of the language' 
Here wa have a lest of the success of thj 
attempt to which Sir Fitx-James Stephen refers 
I do not think, gentlemen. I need further del! 
you with Sir Fitr-James Stephen’s arguments Hi! 
principal points have, I venture to say been . 7 
factorily answered. There is, however, one are"' 
menttowhicalshould like to refer before s'o 
down. It is put forward in the Times of I„i- I ® 
gentleman who signs himself "Maratha,” but”'^ * 
nationality, from internal' evidence, seems 
European and not Maratha. However on ° 
ciple of measures, not men, we shoii ' ** 

" consider S' 

argument as it deserves to be whethe ' 

emanates 
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from a veritable Maratha or not. He says natives 
are not fit and competent judges of Europeans* 
because the native papers are writing about the 
cases of deaths of natives, at the hands of Euro- 
peans as if they were all cases of deliberate 
murder and the explanation of a ruptured spleen 
always untrue. He argues that as this view of the 
native papers has not been disavowed by educated 
natives, it indicates the state of their feelings to* 
wards Europeans, and renders them unfit judges for 
trying Europeans. Now, I am not one of those who 
believe that this explanation of the ruptured 
spleen is always untrue. I have no doubt that 
in many cases it is true, and that the 
language of many of our native papers on 
the subject is exaggerated and without justification. 
But having admitted that, I do not admit the cor- 
rectnesss of “ Maratha^s” argument. I will not, 
however, analyse it now, but put another argument 
on the other side. W^e all know that many Euro- 
peans have spoken of the native communities in 
a way which means that they consider us all 
as, on the whole, a people given to perjury. This 
opinion, publicly expressed by some members of 
the European community, has not been disavowed 
by others. And, therefore, according to “Maratha’s 
logic, the true conclusion to be derived from this 
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3S that Europeans are not fit judges for natives. — 
This broad conclusion follows according to 
“Maratha’s” principles. Certainly, in cases where 
natives are charged with perjury, Europeans would 
be, on those principles, unfit judges. Because 
whereas, according to the presumption of English 
law, the accused would have to be treated as in- 
mocent until the contrary was proved, in the mind of 
the European judge the native prisoner would be 
guilty until he proved the contrary. Mark, I don't 
-say this would be a correct result. But I say it fol- 
lows if "Maratha’s” argument is sound, I use it only 
as an argiimentum ad homnem. See then the deadlock. 
“Vou cannot have European judges, and you cannot 
have native judges. How then is the administra- 
tion of justice to be secured ? I do not think, gen- 
tlemen, that I ought to detain you any longer. We 
have a very good case ; let us take it before the 
House of commons. It has been taken there al- 
ready, in fact, by the opponents of the Bill. Let 
us place our view before the House. By past ex- 
perience we know that in such matters we can trust 
to the justice and sense of fairplay of the British 
House of Commons. Let us leave this matter also 
to their judgment, in the full confidence that it will 
be there decided on considerations free from all 
local passion and local prepossession.” 
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HI. 

RETIREMENT OF LORD RIPON. 

(Before the public meeting of the native inhabitants of Bombay m 
honour of Lord Rtpon, on his retirement from the Viceroyalty, con- 
vened by the Sheriff in the Tovnt Hall, on Saturday the 29th November 
1884, the Hon'ble StrJamseljt Jeejeebhat Bart , C, S L, in the chair ) 

“I have very great pleasure, indeed, in seconding 
the resolution which has been proposed by Rao 
Saheb Mundiik. And when Isay that I have very 
great pleasure in doing so, Lam not merely in- 
dulging in the conventional cant supposed to be 
suitable to such occasions. I really feel it to bo 
not only a pleasure, but also an honour, to have 
the opportunity of taking part in such a proce- 
eding as that we are engaged in this afternoon- 
Gentlemen, it was only yesterday that I was asked 
by two of my friends whether I really and 'seri- 
ously intended to join in this movement, and why 
I was going to do so. I answered, gentlemen, that 
I had not only joined in the movement, but that , 
I had joined in it with all my heart and soul, and 
that my answer to the question, why I had done so, 
would be given this afternoon. Gentlemen, there 
are two tests, I think, by which wc can judge^ 
whether anyone who has been entrusted with the 
government of men has or has not acquired a title 
to the gratitude of his subjects. We may form 
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our judgment either from the views of those over 
whom he has borne sway, or from a careful 
analysis and examination of the measures of his 
administration, and after striking a balance 
between their merits and defects. Gentlemen, I 
venture to say that tried by both tests, Lord Ripon's 
regime will come out triumphant. Whether we~ 
look to the popularity which his Lordship has won 
among the people over whom he has borne sway 
for the last four years, or whether we consider the 
various measures of his administration, the con- 
clusion is forced upon all unbiased minds that' 
Lord Ripon’s Government has been most successft^c 
As to the first point, we have only got to consider 
the history of the pas tfortnight or three weeks whicii 
his Lordship has spent in the journey from Simla 
to Calcutta and notice his popularity, which re- 
mains full of vitality and power in spite of the\ 
great strain put upon it only a few months ago. 
The accounts which we are receiving every day 
point to that with conclusive effect — an effect 
which cannot for one moment be impeached. 
Again, gentlemen, there have always been 
amongst us men who have been brajidnd. % 
critics, as constituting what may be called a per- 
manent Opposition to her Majesty’s Government 
in this country, however that Government maybe 
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at any time constituted. But strange as it may 
seem, even these men have now walked over into 
the ranks of the ministerialists, so to speak, and 
are joining in the chorus of praise which is rever- 
berating throughout the length and breadth of 
■the land. Gentlemen, that is not a slight success 
for any ruler of men to have achieved. It is a 
very great triumph for an alien ruler. But then it 
may be said that popularity is but an unsatis- 
■factory test to apply in these cases. I agree in 
that view to a certain extent. But we must here 
/emember two kinds of popularity, which have 
been distinguished from .one another by that emi* 
ment judge, the late Sir John Coleridge. There is 
the popularity which is followed after, and there is 
the popularity which follows the performance of 
One’s duty—the pursuit of an honest and straight- 
forward course. The popularity which is followed 
after may not afford good evidence of the worth of 
a man. But, gentlemen, the popularity of Lord 
Ripon is of the latter class, and does, therefore, 
constitute a fair test of the success of his Lord- 
ship s rule. But let us apply the second test to 
which I have alluded above. Let us examine and 
carefully scan, without any prejudices, some of 
the measures of Lord Ripon’s administration, for 
it is impossible to go through the whole number 
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even of the most prominent measures on such an 
occasion as the present. Taking only those con- 
nected more or less closely with fiscal administ- 
ration. we have, gentlemen, the beginnings mad^ 
ofapohcy of real and powerful support to the 
manufactures of the country. That is a measure 
fraught with great possibilities. Take again the re- 
cent resolution regarding surveys and assessments 
of land. Gentlemen, after a great deal of complaint 
and outcry on that subject, we may now considerour- 

selves as being at least within measurable distance 

of the time when the ryot may be saved from one of 
his many vexations— the ryot who has hitherto been 
the object rather of passive than of moving active 
sympathy. Look again at reduction of the active 
salt duty— a measure most satisfactory in the in- 
terests of the poorer classes of our population 
These measures show that Lord Ripon’s policy 
has been one of affording genuine sympathy and 
tangible help to the classes of the nonnln.- ^ 
are least able to help themselves, or to maL"th! 
voice of complaint heard when they are on 
It is diametrically opposed to that policy 
ing taxation "along the line of the lea 1 
tance.” which commanded itself once to so ' 
masters of statecraft. But gentle™ 
point connected with Lord R' ■ 

R-Pon's fiscal policy. 
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to which I must here refer, as it is the point on 
which the strongest attack on Lord Ripon’s rule 
has been made, purely on grounds of reason. I 
refer to the repeal of the import duties on Man- 
chester goods. Gentlemen, I remember, when that 
repeal was announced, being told by a friend of 
mine that I was allowing myself to be blinded by 
English party prejudices, in making on effort to 
publicly protest against Lord Ripon’s proceedings, 
as we had done on the occasion of the first partial 
repeal of the duties by Lord Lytton's Government. 

I denied then, gentlemen, as I deny now, that there 
was any party prejudice in the matter at all. Fott 
see how different were the circumstances in the 
two cases. A little consideration will make it 
absolutely clear that they differed entirely from 
each other on most essential points. In the case 
'Of Lord Lytton’s measure, it was voluntarily under- 
taken by his Lordship’s Government, when a 
general election was impending in England, and at 
•a time when, in substance, additional taxation had 
been imposed upon the people. How stood the 
facts when Lord Ripon’s measure was enacted ? 
The repeal was enforced upon Lord Ripon’s Go- 
vernment by the action of their predecessors— an 
action which, it was cynically confessed by those 
predecessors, was intended to enforce this further 
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^Icp. Itwas taken at a time when there were no 
immediate English interests to please, and when 
so far from there being any increase of taxation,’ 
there was actually a remission of ta.xation in the 
shape of the reduction of the salt duty which 
Lord Ripons predecessors had enhanced ir some 
parts of the country on the plea of securing sym- 
metry and uniformity throughout the empire 
Therefore, waiving all other considerations I't 
seems to me capable of conclusive proof that ’the 
measure sanctioned by Lord Ripon was not at all 
as objectionable as that which we did publidv 
protest against I have thus, gentlemen, Srl^ 
to a few specific measures of Lord Rinon’e . 
but they have only been referred .o^f llus? ’ 
lions. Other measures, if examined, wi l ^ 
similar results. But I don’t r,r„„ ^ 

them. I will rather say a word on the gLtra^'L”" 

and spirit of liberalism, which has hS 
ding characteristic of Lord Ripon’e r^,e“ 

fher we look at the repeal of the v„- 

Act or the resolution for making pubh^c "the 
and scope of Government measures or the 
•of inviting people’s opinions on e ^ Practice 
jects. or whether we look to the greTs’?'' 
local self-government, or the manner, for 
most important, in Which tlje late Kristodls " 
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clariim et venerable nomen — was appointed to the- 
Supreme Legislative Council, we see clearly the 
liberal policy of Lord Ripon’s Government. Gentle- 
men, many of you will doubtless remember the- 
noble lines in which the successor of him that 
uttered nothing base ” has embodied the anticipated 
sentiments of after generations on the reign of 
Queen Victoria. “And statesmen ” the Laureate- 
sings — 

“ And statesmen at her Council met, 

Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the band and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet, 

By shaping some august decree 
That left her throne unshaken still 
Broad-based upon her people’s will 
And compass’d by the inviolate sea.” 

The ideas so beautifully expressed in these lines 
are literally true of the Government of Her Majesty 
as represented by the present Viceroy m this 
country. Yes, gentlemen, Lord Ripon has made 
the bounds of freedom wider, by shaping divers 
august decrees, which have not only left Queen 
Victoria’s throne unshaken in this land, but have 
made it even more broad-based upon the people’s 
will. It IS the perception of this tendency of Lord 
Rfpon’s poiYcy tu extencf the bounds ol'-treeabm 
that is gall and wormwood to Sir F. Stephen. It 
is no longer necessary /or us to consider whether 
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h'S views can be properly accepted or rot The 

P .nc.p.es Which he see.s to advocate hav bIL 
£n y rejected by the British Parliament and th 
British Crown. But it is that tendency and the 
^=>ngible embodiments of it against which that emi 
telcr?"’." foeblerand less Tn. 

however irwh' "’‘^"’^“‘ves. It is that, 

or. on which, in my humble judgment rec 

ir","'”"'- 

■"ovemen ’ It'Ts ,h’, 'l 

nt- It IS that which affords the basic 

y answer to the question I alluded to at the outs 

1«". i-""™' 

«hat we are doing this evening is not me " 

Pe; and called for, it is real,; inadU^'" 

‘'=nie„, 1 „.,1 not detain you any longer- Ik “ 
a«?nd the motion which has been p’,a 
fore you. ” Placed be- 

IV. 


iZ Ar ^ 


'^S8S, 
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“ I have the honour to move the first resolution 

'which runs as follows : — 

“ Thai this Congress do afdrm the ttccesstly for the expansion and 
reform of the Council of the Governor Getternl for making 
regulalions and the provincial Legislative Councils already set fo 

in Resolution III of the Congress of 18S5 and l 8 S 6 and Resolution 

II of the Congress of 18S7 a tentative scheme for which 
end reform was suggested in Resolution IV of the Congress of I 
I think you will see trom the terms of the reso- 
lutions that Its substance hardly requires much ex- 
planation or much in the way of remark to com- 
mend it to the acceptance of the delegates here 
assembled from all parts of'the Empire The sub- 
ject-matter of that resolution has been considered 
by each of the three Congresses which have been 
held in Bombay, Calcutta, and Madra^s, and this 
Congress is to be asked to re-affirm the proposition 
which was passed by those Congresses It would, 
therefore, be pure surplusage I were to address 
any lengthened remarks to the Congress in support 
of the subject-matter of this resolution The subject 
to which the resolution refers has not only been 
fully discussed and debated by the three Congresses 
which have been already held, but has also been de- 
bated and discussed outside these, both in the public 
press and at innumerable public meetings And it 
has been discussed not only by those who sympa- 
thize with the Congress, but also by other bodies 
and individuals throughout the Empire ; and the 
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conclusions at which\hey have all, as a rule ar 

■After all onenesses have already passed. 

were I ^owr e""’ “ '^‘= -P-donable 

otl dissertaf” “ny 'ongthen- 

resolution IvTa'" with this 

awhorif forward by gentlemen who are 

^bly emitd"r'’r"'‘ ore unquestion- 

S ulTa'Tr"--"^ *«entified-In.eLr:: 
that the ctf "” "" Provinces-has said 

he Congress, in putting forward this snv„ 

■on about the expansion and reform o^ he L 
'oPve Councils, has not suggested anytb.nn 
ry novel or original character; that th ti,- ^ 
Which the Congress has been 

ich has been considered long before th 
gress was dreamt of. And he has m j 
nervation as though this fact might h ° °b- 

^row some discredit on the work nf ,! ^“PP°ood to 

Perhaps discredit is a stronger word tl 

™ ‘ban should 
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be used ; but the remark has been made at any 
rate in a depreciatory sense. Now, speaking for 
myself, I must say that I consider that remark 
as by no means one to which we need object. When a 
scheme does not issue forth in full panoply, as it 
were from the brain of a single author, but is the 
synthesis of the best thoughts of many brains during 
a long period, it is considered in practical politics 
as rather a merit than a defect ; and therefore when 
Sir Auckland Colvin tells us that our suggestion is- 
one which has been put forward long before thifr 
Congress came into existence, I welcome that re- 
mark as one of the certificates of the work of the 

Congress and I consider it rather satisfactory than 

the reverse. 

But, gentlemen, we have had criticism, from an- 
other quarter, about which also if is necessary to 
speak, though not in any great detail. We have all 
read Lord Dufferin’s speech at the St. Andrew’s Din- 
ner at Calcutta, and in this too we have seen some 
criticisms upon our work, which similarly deserve 
seme passing notice. For my own part, lam prepared 
to treat Lord Dufferin’s criticism as on the whole 
friendly criticism, and as a piece of warning and 
advice coming from a friendly quarter, which deser- 
ves all the attention which can be bestowed upon it. 
But while I am prepared to welcome His Lordship’s 
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deliverances from that point of view, I think it my 
duty to point out from my place here that some of 
his Lordship's criticism and statements have been 
based upon a complete misapprehension of the 
actual facts of the case. 


1 hold in my hand a newspaper report of what 
his Lordship said at Calcutta, and I think it is de- 
sirable to refresh your memory by reading the 
exact words of His Lordship’s remarks in regard to 
the work of the Congress. “ And now, gentlemen," 
Lord Dufferin said, “some intelligenf, loyal, patri- 
otic and well-meaning men are desirous of taking, 
I will not say a further step in advance, but a very 
big jump into the unknown, by the application to 
India of democratic methods of Government and 
the adoption of a Parliamentary system which 
England herself has reached by slow degrees and 
through the discipline of many centuries. The 
ideal authoritatively suggested, gentlemen, as I 
understand" [mark, please, the qualification implied 
in, “ as I understand”! “ is the creation of a repre- 
sentative body or bodies in which the official ele- 
ment shall be in a minority, who shall have what 
'is called the power of the purse, and who, through 
this instrumentality, shall be able to bring the 
British Executive into subjection to their will” 
Before I pass on to another Portion of his 
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ship’s speech, I will pause here for the purpose of 
pointing out that every one of the statements 
made here by his Lordship is inaccurate as applied 
to any proposal that has ever been passed, at any 
previous Congress or any proposal that you will be 
asked at this Congress to pass. His Lordship 
begins by saying that we ask for democratic me- 
thods of Government for India. You have all of you» 
I suppose, read the reports of the three Congresses 
which have been already held. I myself took part in 
the first, but was unfortunately unable to attend the 
second and the third Congresses. I have, however, 
read the reports, and have failed to find in them 
anything of which it can be fairly said that either 
the Congress as a whole or any individual member 
of it, has asked for the application of democratic 
methods of Government to India. The next charge 
is that we are asking for **the adoption of a Parlia- 
mentary system which England herself has only 
reached by slow degrees, and through the discipline 
of many centuries of preparation.” I say that pre- 
cisely the same remark that I made with regard to 
the first clause is applicable to this. We have 
asked for no such thing, as will be obvious to those 
who will consider the precise terms of our reso- 
lution ; and when Lord DufTcrin, so cautious and 
circumspect a statesman as he is, has been so in- 
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accurate in his observations, I can only conclude 
that His Lordship has not had time to read our 
reports, and that he has talcen his infonnation at 
second hand, as indeed is indicated by the quali- 
fying remark, " as I understand/’ His Lordship 
says: “The idea authoritatively suggested, as I 
understand, is the creation of a representative body 
or bodies in which the official element shall be in a 
minority, who shall have what is called the power 
of the purse, and who, through this instrumentality, 
shall be able to bring the British Executive into 
subjection to their will.” The basis for that state- 
ment is our demand that the financial statement 
shall be brought before the Council for discussion. 
Not only do I not find in any of the reports any 
grounds for such a statement, but I find what is 
actually the reverse of it. It has been said over and 
over again that the Executive shall have the power 
of deciding what shall be done, and of absolutely 
vetoing any proposal emanating from the rest of 
the Council, and yet in face of such a resolution as 
this, which we have passed not once, not twice, but 
three times, such a statement has been made by 
his Lordship. I can only express my 
at it, and I cannot believe His Lordship to have 
been capable of makingU,cxccpton the assumption 
that he has lacked the time to study our reports 
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himself The various charges which His Lordship 
makes against the Congress are charges which 
remind me of a certain definition which was once 
given of a crab, vis , that a crab is a red fish which 
walks backwards, and the criticism made upon 
that was that the definition was perfectly correct, 
except that the crab was not a fish, that it was not 
red, and that it did not walk backwards. Now, I 
may say that Lord DufPenn’s criticism is perfectly 
correct, except that we have not asked for demo- 
cratic methods of Government, we have not asked 
for Parliamentary institutions which England has 
got after many centuries of discipline , wc have 
not asked for the power of the purse , and wc have 
not asked that the British Executive should be 
brought under subjection to us 

If you permit mo, I will go on to the next passage 
in which he says “I am afraid the people of 
England will not be readily brought to the ac- 
ceptance of this programme, or to allow such an 
assembly, or a number of such assemblies, cither to 
interfere with its armies, or to fetter and circtims- 
senbe the liberty of action, cither of the Pro\inciaI 
Governments or of the Supreme Executive/' 

I say this is a proRramme which is not brought for- 
ward ofiicnlly or unofficially b> the Congress Wc 
have never dreamt of or asked for sucli things as 
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Lord Dufferin supposes. We have — say we have 
explicitly — declared that the right of inter- 
■pellation which we ask for must not extend to 
questions military or political. Then again he goes 
on to say: “In the first place, the whole scheme is 
eminently unconstitutional; for the essence of 
constitutional Government is that responsibility 
and power should remain in the same hands, and 
the idea of irresponsible Councils, whose members 
could never be called to account for their acts in 
the way in which an opposition can be called to 
account in a constitutional country, arresting the 
march of Indian legislation, or nullifying the policy 
•of the British Executive in India, would be regard- 
ed as an impracticable anomaly. *' I entirely agree 
in this view of his Lordship, only 1 do not see what 
•application it has to anything said by the Congress. 
We have never asked for a divorce between power 
•and responsibility. We have, on the contrary, 
distinctly said that the responsibility must rest 
with the Executive, and that 'therefore, they must 
have the power of rejecting any resolution and 
vetoing any proposal, even though such should 
come from a majority of the Council. I need only 
say, in conclusion, that the criticisms which have 
been made upon us by the late Viceroy are 
vcriticisms which have no manner of appHcatioa 
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to the resolutions we have passed, or the proposals- 
we have made, but relate rather to some imaginary 
scheme which somehow seems to have floated 
through Lord Duflerin^s brains, but of which we of 
the Congress had never even so much as, heard^ 
until he enunciated it. 
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LEAFLET No. 2. 

IS INDIA LIGHTLY TAXED ? 

(Published and Distributed on behaif of the people of India by 
the British Indian Association and the Indian Association of 
Calcutta, the BombaF Presidency Association, the Sarvajamk 
Sabha of Poona, the Mahajan Sabha of Madras, the Sind Sabha 
of Kurrachee and the Praja-hita-Vardhak Sabha of Surat.] 

With regard to this important point the English 
public are shown only the official view of the 
case. The view taken by educated and intelligent 
Indians is very different. At present the English- 
public listen only to the tax-eaters. They should 
also hear what the tax-payers have to say. The 
other day Sir James Fergusson, late Governor of 
of Bombay, addressing a large audience' at 
Manchester on the subject of India, said “ that at 
the present time her people were not heavily taxed 
and it was a great mistake to suppose that they 
were.” This is very easy for an official to say 
who drew his £ io,ooo a year as salary from the 
taxes paid by the people of India besides a. 
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sumptuary allowance of £4 000 But what are the 
real facts of the case ? The following figures will 
give roughly an idea of the relative power of the 
Englishman and the Indian to bear taxation, and 
of the weight of taxation which they each bear — 

The total population of the United Kingdom may 
be taken at 36 millions and its income at 
£1,200 000 000 giving an average income of £33 pcr 
head Upon this income a revenue of £87,200,000 
IS raised, being an average charge of about 7J per 
cent upon the national income On the other 
hand the total population of British Indn may be 
taken at nearly 200 millions and its income at 
Rs 5000000000 or say £400000000, giving an 
average income of Rs 27 or, say £2 per head per 
annum, •\\ hilc the gross revenue of India is about 
£70000000 being an average charge of about 17 
per cent upon the national income 

Let any Englishman think what it is to live 
upon £2 a > car, that is upon three half pence a 
day, and kt English working men tell Sir jtmes 
Eergusson and his highl> paid official Irrctlircn, 
a%hcthcr in their opinion the poverty stricken 
Intlian rjot IS ‘ not hravilj taxed’ whin upon his 
three half pence a day he has to pa> more than 
double the rate paid in avealth> Lnj.land 
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The average income of the Indian taxpayer has 
"been put down at Rs. 27 per annum, because that 
is the official estimate formed by Sir Evelyn 
Earing, late Financial Minister of India. But there 
is reason to believe that Rs. 20 or about 30s. would 
be nearer the mark. And it must be borne in mind 
that the land-tax and salt-tax fall in great measure 
upon the necessaries of the very poor; the salt, 
without which the vegetarian Indian cannot live, 
being taxed at a rate estimated by Professor 
Fawcett to vary from 500 to 2,500 per cent, upon 
the cost of production. The greater portion of the 
people of India have a bare subsistence. Dr. Hun- 
ter, Director-General of Statistics, says that : “ the 
temaming fifth or 40 millions, go through life on 
insufficient food.”— {England’s work in India, p. 80). 

India is ruled by the official and military tax- 
■eaters and the voice of the people who are the tax- 
payers, is not listened to. That is the reason why 
Lord Randolph Churchill talks with so light a heart 
of two millions sterling of permanent additional 
military expenditure for India. This money will 
have to be paid by the Indian ryot out of his 3 
half pence a day. Will the English Electors allow 
this? Professor Fawcett said of taxing India 
{Speeches p. 18), ‘‘the great mass of her people 
^re in such a state of impoverishment that the Go 
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vernment will have to contend with exceptional 
difficulties if it becomes necessary to procure in- 
creased revenue by additional taxation.” 

LEAFLET No. 6, 

IMPERIAL STOCK-TAKING, 

OR 

BURKE, BRIGHT, FAWCETT, AND LORD BACONSFIELD 
IN HARMONY ON AN INDIAN QUESTION. 

[Published and distributed on behalf of the People of India 
bjr the British Indian association and the Jndian Association of 
Calcutta, the Bombay Presidency Association, the Sarvajamk 
Sabha of Poona, the Mahajan Sabha of Madras, the Smd Sabha 
of Kurrachee & the Prajahit Vardhak Sabha of Surat.] 

" Our Indian Government in its best state will be a grievance- 
It is necessary that the correctives should be uncommonly ▼*- 
gorous ; the work of men sanguine, warm, and even impassioned. 
For, it IS an arduous thing to plead against the abuses of a power 
which originates from our own country, and which alTccts those 
we are used to consider as strangers.” 

EDMUND burke* 

“What you want is a new and a wiser and a broader policy^ 
ami that policy, I much fear, you will never have from the 
Government of Calcutta, until the people of England say that U 
is their policy and must be adopted. ” 

JOHN BRIGHT. 

The laic Mr. Fawcett, whose name is never men- 
tioned in India except with respect and even 
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veneration, used often to tell Englishmen of the 
Julies which they owed to India and her people. 

India has now lost her noble champion, and must 
endeavour to raise her own feeble voice in support 
« those Englishmen who are speaking to their 
lellow-countrymen on her behalf. 


e late Earl of Beaconsfield once declared that 
the key of of Commons. 

J-et the constituencies of the United Kingdom, 
en, direct their representatives in that House, 
now and then at least, to turn the key of the great 
Indian Bureau, and see with their own eyes what 
« eoing on in its secret and obscure recesses, after 
etting "a little more daylight” into it. During the 
of the old East India Company, Parlia- 
mentary investigations into Indian affairs were a 
regular institution. In 1773 a most elaborate in- 
vestigation took place. It was conducted by a 
i=elect Committee of the House of Commons 
Whose report was speedily followed up by legis- 
ation. In 1793 another investigation was made 
and remedial measures taken. As to the subse 
duent investigations the late Mr. Fawcett says ' 
'■The three Committees which were thus apooinfea' 
Before the Charter was renewed in 1813, ig,, 
m 1853, collected information the imp’ortance^of 

which can hardly be over-estimated Ti,- ” 

IS • rniswasso 
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fully recognised at the time when the Committees 
were appointed, that many of the most eminent 
members of the House served upon them. An 
he afterwards adds : “ If the questions whic 
these various Committees had to investigate were 
at the time considered to be so important as to 
make it desirable to enlist the services of the most 
eminent members of the House, I think it can 
without difficulty be shown that there are now 
many subjects connected with the Government o 
India which not less urgently demand a most care 
ful and thorough Parliamentary inquiry.” 

One great reason for such an inquiry is afforded 
by the fact mentioned by Mr. Fawcett as genera 
ly admitted, namely, that ” when the Government 
of India was transferred from the Company to the 
Crown, many safeguards for economy were swept 
away, and the substitutes which took their place 
have proved to be comparatively ineffective.” 
illustrate this proposition a few figures will suffice. 
From a tabic furnished to the East India Finance 
Committee, 1873, by Mr. Gay, Deputy Controller- 
General of the Finances, it appears that, excluding 
the expenses on the Army and on Public Works, 
the cost of the Government of India increased from 
£14.964,867 in 1856 to £23,271,082 in 1871, and it 
appears from the later fiBures that in 1879 it stood 
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£33,352.852. that is to say, that that cost has 

"a" -‘'■-.wentyi:: 

in iS ;T' £>6.074.800; 

gations ot A"'* ‘ho debts and obli. 

ot £ 57 , ■“ ‘856 otood 

£2 3^^620 a ''"'“‘“"S “ooool charge of 

cniani'nT' £>>9.000,476, 

ng an annual charge of £5,000,474 and 

This portentous development of expendit.,™ j 

t 

‘he hands of the British Parliament. Such 
■nvestigation cannot be carried on satisfactoril 
India. As Mr. Bright has said; “All the ^ 
w.th White faces. English. Scotch. Irisli an 7 '' 
forth, are nearly all in the service of Te ’ ^ 

am not now speaking of the handful of m'"'™!.'"*'’'' 
but all the civilians, engineers, military men"^^ ^”'"’ 
body-they are all in favour of and 7''*"^' 
interest in, patronage, promotion sa’lar' 
mately pensions.” This is illustrated “h 

events. 1° >879 both the Viceroy and th ^ 

h= Secretary 
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Consider, next, another important point — and 
here we may avail ourselves of the language used in 
1858 by a late eminent PrimeMinister of England, the 
Earl of Beacohsfield, then Mr. Disraeli. “Noone,”he 
says, speaking of the Anglo-Indian officers of that 
day, “can have deen brought into communication 
■with that large and valuable body of Her Majesty’s 
servants, -without entertaining for them feelings not 
only of respect, but often of admiration. But, Sir, 
it is impossible to deny that if they have a de- 
■ficiency, the quality in which they arc deficient— 
and necessarily so from the career they have to 
'run — is an absence of that feeling of responsi- 
bility which we, from our training in this House, 
all of us, to a greater or less degree, must possess. 
They live, too, necessarily, in a circle of peculiar 
opinions — opinions which they have adopted often, 
from force of conviction, but sometimes also from 
the power of habit.” Mr. Bright, too, has pointed 
out another but kindred shortcoming of British ad- 
ministration in India. " But you must remember,” 
he says, “ that all this great population has no voice 
in its own affairs. It is dumb before the power that 
has subjected it. It is never consulted upon any 
matter connected with its Government. It is sub- 
ject to the power that rules over it in a manner that , 
cannot be said of the population of any civilised 
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or Christian people in the world.” The defects 
here pointed out require for their remedy, among 
other things, a periodical Parliamentary investiga- 
tion, such as used to be held in the days of the old 
Company. A reference to first principles, an 
appeal from local prepossessions, the introduction 
of a little of the bracing atmosphere of Parliamen- 
tary ideas into the despotism, however benevolent, 
of Anglo-Indian Bureaucracy, are as necessary 
now as they were before 1858, if, indeed, they are 
not now even more necessary than they were then. 

Lastly, it should be stated that there was a Par- 
liamentary Committee appointed in l 873 » though 
with a very limited scope. But even that Com- 
mittee with its limited scope ceased to exist without 
completing its labors in consequence of a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. Having regard, therefore, to 
the periods at which inquiries were held in the 
days of the East India Company, an investigation 
has now been long overdue. And the new Parlia- 
ment cannot do a better thing than direct such an 
inquiry at the very outset of its career, so as to bring 
to bear upon Indian affairs the minds of those 
** Sanguine, warm, and even impassioned ” men, 
spoken of by the great Edmund Burke in the 
extract which heads this leaflet. 
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LEAFLET No. 8. 

MANCHESTER'S INTEREST IN INDIA. 

( Published and Distributed on behalf of the people of India 
by the British Indian Association and the Indian Association of 
Calcutta, the Bombay Presidency Association, the Sarvajanik 
Sabha of Poona, the Mahajan Sabha of Madras, the Sind Sabha 
of Kurrachec and the Praja-hIta-Watdhak Sabha of Surat.] 

There is a belief prevalent amongst certain Eng- 
lish politicians that England has very little interest 
in the maintenance of her Indian Empire, that 
England keeps India as a matter of glory and as 
a matter of sentiment rather than as a matter of 
positive national advantage. Let us see how the 
case really stands. One of the prominent facts 
connected with the relations between England and 
India is that England's rule over this great depen- 
dency enables British merchants and manufac- 
turers to secure the advantages which flow from 
free trade therewith. There is perhaps no feature 
of England’s trade more worthy of note than that 
whereas English goods are more or less excluded 
from free competition in the Continental markets and 
in the markets of America or even in those of Eng- 
land's own colonies, by means of prohibitive tariffs 
the East Indian trade of England, being practically 
regulated by her own fiscal policy, affords -a 
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boundless field for her own manufactures. The 
astonishing growth which British Commerce and 
manufactures has attained in recent times has 
been very largely the result of England’s political 
ascendancy in Asia. This consideration alone is 
enough to show how great an interest the people 
of England have in the maintenance of their Indian 
Empire. The maintenance of that Empire is a 
necessary condition of the continued prosperity of 
the commerce of England. At all events it is cer- 
tain that England's political supremacy in Asia 
has been one of the chief causes of the amazing 
development witnessed during the last quarter of 
a century in English trade and English manu- 
factures. 

A few figures would be instructive as showing 
the interest of Manchester in India and the value 
to her of the East Indian trade. By the census of 
l88l the entire population of India was ascertained 
as under : — 

Population of British 
India and 
Feudatory States, 


Adult Male Population 83,487,37s 

Do. Female 81,113.386 

Children under 14 years 89,291,060 


Total. 


253.89i.82i 
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Considering that 8 yards of cloth of the ordinary 
width ( 40 Inches ) would on an average suffice for 
a new suit that will last a year in the case of a 
male, 10 yards in all in the case of a dress for a 
female, and 4 yards in the case of a child under 
14 years of age, it would require 667,899,000 
yards’ or 379*488 miles* length of the average- 
width of cloth to cover the male population 
of India; 811,133,860 yards or 460,871 miles in 
length 'of the average size of cloth to cover the 
whole of the female population; and 357,164,240 
yards or 202,934 miles in length of cloth to cover 
children under 14 years of age; that is to say, it 
Would require 1,043,293 or more than a million of 
miles or nearly 36 times the circumference of the- 
Earth, in length of cloth to satisfy a year’s cloth- 
ing wants of the two hundred and fifty millions of 
the people of India. But while on the one hand 
deductions must be made for the supply of coarser 
kinds to the poorer classes by the indigenous hand- 
loom industry and the Cotton Mills in the capital 
cities and Presidencies of Bombay, Bengal and 
Madras, account must be taken of the finer des- 
criptions of clothing in addition to the bare ave- 
rage estimated above, ‘consumed by the well-to-do 
and richer classes of society in India. Balancing- 
the one against the other, it may be said that to- 
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clothe the population of India Manchester must 
yearly manufacture cloth, of the average width of 
40 Inches, measuring over a million of miles. And 
this IS what she is actually doing, as would appear 
from the following table: — 

CONSUMPTION OF BRITISH COTTON 
GOODS.* 

1880 



Million 

Million 

Total value 

Ratio. 


Yards 

lbs Yam 

(Thousands 

omitted) 


India 

1,812 

48 

£20 100 

28 8 

China and Japan . 

508 

47 

8,135 

II-6 

Turkey and Egypt 

528 

12 

7,680 

no 

South America 

491 


6,740 

9*7 

Europe 

3*3 

94 

10,330 

14*9 

West Indies 

122 


1,810 

26 

United States 

78 


I.7S0 

25 

Various 

644 

IS 

13,130 . 

iS-p 

Total 

4.496 

216 

£ 69.58s 

lOO-O 


It will appear from the above that India stands 
at the head of all consumers of British Cotton 
Goods. The table also shows that the cloth 
supplied to India in 1880 was i, 812,000,000 yards 
or 1,029,558 miles in length of the average width. 
-But though the supply just equals the bare average 
of the demand, there is scope for almost unlimited 
extension in the desire on the part of the p eople. 

• See Mulhall’s Dictiocary of Statistics, P.I16, ( Ed 1884) 
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Tor, supposing that out of the 250 millions of the 
people of India only I million were to desire to 
possess themselves of i yard of cloth per head, 
then a demand would be created for cloth of that 
kind measuring 4,000 miles in length. The exis- 
tence of such a desire is undeniable but its grati- 
fication depends upon the purchasing power of the 
people. This purchasing power can be acquired 
them only if they are prosperous and well- 
governed, and have something left to them over 
"What is necessary for subsistence. Manchester's 
Interest, therefore, lies directly In promoting the 
prosperity of her Indian customers. 

“On the most selfish view,” as Lord Macaulay 
puts it “it would be far better for us that the 
people .of India were well-governed and inde- 
pendent of us, than ill-governed and sublect to us; 
that they were ruled by their own kings but wear- 
ing our broad-cloth and working with our cutlery, 
than that they were performing their salaams to 
English Collectors and English Magistrates, but 
■were too ignorant to value or too poor to buy 
English manufactures. To trade with civilized 
men is infinitely more profitable than to govern 
ravages. That would be doting wisdom which 
would keep a hundred millions of men from being 
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our customers in order that they might be our 
slaves.” 

■’ The true interest of Manchester thus consists in 
identifying herself with every measure which 
calculated to give her Indian customers a good and 
economical government and which promotes their 
prosperity and happiness. 
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My Dear Malabari, 

I owe you an apology for not having written to 
you earlier about the two interesting notes on 
Infant Marriage and Widow Marriage in India, of 
which you have been so good as to send me a 
copy. But I am sure I need not be at any pains 
to explain to you the causes of the delay, and 
I shall therefore at once proceed to comply ’ with 
your request for my opinion on the important 
subjects to which your notes have been instru 
mratal in once more drawing general attention 
Dealing first with the first of those suh- ! 
which is also in my judgment very much th 
important of the two, I think it is 
the very outset, to ascertain preciselv 
that the true centre of the mischief 
cannot help thinking that this true ce ■ ^ 

ed, if we keep hammering away a miss- 

done, at the custom of celebratin ®°metimes 
the “ first marriage," when the b 
groom are of very tender years r 
mischievous enough in all co„„„- ‘ ™stora % 

“"science. V., ,, 

■‘‘t them;. 
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chief of it is in reality more of a theoretical than 
of a practical character. It is theoretically absurd, 
no doubt, that a boy and girl should be tied up 
in wedlock at a time of life when they are probably 
unable to understand, certainly unable to appre- 
ciate to the full, the responsibilities of the status 
on which they are about to enter. This is theo- 
retically absurd. But although I am prepared to 
concede that some of the rival systems are supe- 
rior to ours, in many respects, I confess I cannot 
see theoretical perfection in any of them. And 
looking at their practical results — with which after 
all we are mainly concerned — I see no ground for 
holding that there is, in point of fact, a larger pro- 
portion of ill-sorted matches under the one system 
than under the others. Comparing our system, for 
instance, with that prevalent among our English 
rulers, I should not draw that conclusion from such 
Icnowledge of English life as I have gathered from 
respectable English novels and other sources of 
the like character. And in such a matter the true 
principle which the practical reformer should 
4 )dopt for his guidance is the famous one — ' by 
their fruits you shall judge them.” Now, it is ad- 
mitted in your note, though it is not as generally 
admitted as it should be, that the “ fruits ” of one 
system are “in large numbers of cases” quite 
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“satisfactory,” And therefore I shall not further 
labour the point here. 1 shall only state that, in 
my opinion, reform is not so urgently called for on 
the point above noted as on another one ; and that 
if the reform which is urgently called for can be 
successfully introduced, the other may reasonably 
be expected to follow almost of itself, if I may say 
so, in due course. 

That reform is wanted at the principal source of 
michief, which lies in an early consummation of 
marriage. And here, I may point out, the begin- 
nings of a reform — very small beginnings I admits 
and not such as to redound much to our credit; but 
still beginnings which are none the less real — have 
already been made inBombay and elsewhere. Cases 
of deferred consummation, after girls have arrived 
at puberty, are known to have occurred without 
any protest from the castes concerned. If such 
cases become sufficiently numerous, a Jong step, 

I am persuaded, will have been taken towards the 
ultimate goal. And as this' reform will come by 
way of development from within, it will save all 
the difficulties that must needs be encountered, if 
limits are fixed which can only be more or less 
arbitrary, and which, if they are not violated in 
individual^cases, may lead, as I have reason to be 
lieve from practical experience, to much serious 
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inconvenience and mischief. To such a reform no 
•opposition from caste need be apprehended. In 
truth, all that caste insists on at present — and even 
this, it may be remarked in passing, it has failed 
before now to do in some cases — is that a girl 
should not remain unmarried after attaining 
puberty. And therefore the truth is, not merely, 

as you say, that “no Shastra enforces marriage 

proper (by which I understand you to mean con- 
summation) on a girl under twelve years of age, 
“ but also that no caste, as such,” enforces it either. 
The reason of the qualihcation contained in the 
phrase “ as such ” will appear in the sequel. 

The conclusions to which the considerations 
-above briefly indicated lead appear to me to be of 
some importance when we come to cast about for 
suitable means for remedying the existing mis- 
chiefs. Those conclusions may be thus formulated- 
First, that neither caste nor Shastra, as popularly 
understood, exacts anything more than that gids 
-should not remain unmarried after attainingpuberty. 
Second, that neither caste nor Shastra, as popular- 
ly understood, has anything to say in the matter 
of consummation of marriage. And third, that 
reform is most urgently called for in regard to the 
time of consummations and not so much in regard 
to the time of marriage. 
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Upon these conclusions the question arises — If 
caste and Shastra are alike out of the way, what 
is it that stands in the way of the reforna here 
pointed out ? My answer is, that the obstacle is in 
the family. The man who wants to initiate this 
reform finds his difficulties neither in the Shastras, 
which are only imperfectly If at all understood, 
nor in the caste, which, as such, has not claimed to 
exercise jurisdiction in the matter, but in those 
nearest and dearest to him, in his family and among 
his relations. To many of these the proposed new 
departure is distasteful, first, because it is a new 
departure; secondly, because It is looked upon as 
calculated to defer the enjoyment of the great 
blessing of having a son ; and thirdly, though this 
perhaps only to a small c-xtent, because it is cal- 
culated to interfere with the eclat of the celebration 
of the “ second marriage.” These arc the real diffi- 
culties in the way of reform. And now the 
reason why I used the expression "c.isle ns such ” 
before will become obvious. Koi one of these diffi- 
culties is a difficulty which can be properly charged 
to the account of ”c.isic as such.” It is certain 
members of the caste, connected with one by ties 
more or less close, that arc the obstacles, not the 
c.istc as a whole. And it is nccessarj’, J think to 
^:rasp this (act fully, in order to be able to form a 
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really useful judgment on the various remedies 
proposed for our existing mischiefs. The influence 

“ of caste as such ” is already on the decreas 
But even if you entirely abolished it to-morrow f 
legislative enactment, the evils now under co 
sideration would not be affected at all, or affect 
only to a very trifling extent. 

And now in this view of the real mischief and 
the real obstacles to the remedy of it, let us pru 
ceed to consider the various remedial measu 
suggested in your note. One observation wbicn 
applies to them all is, that as worded they seem 
refer to the first marriage, rather than to the con 
summation. This appears to me to show ‘tta 
view of the matter above indicated has not 
really appreciated by those tvho have propoundeu 
those suggestions. But as a slight amendment w 
adapt the suggestions, or at least some of them, » 
the view here put forward, I shall at once 
to consider them in detail. The first of them a 
vocates the exclusion of all married students from 
university examinations after a certain point of time, 
to be fixed once for all. At the first blush this seems 
a good suggestion. But on consideration I confess 
that I am not prepared to accept it as it stands, 
cannot form any forecast of its probable operation 
and results. And if there is a reasonable chance- 
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as I think there certainly is — of its telling percep- 
tibly on the number of pupils coming to our col- 
leges and universities, it is plain that the suggestion, 
if carried out, may add one more to the long list of 
cases with which we are familiar — namely, cases 
of “killing the goose that lays ‘the golden eggs.” 
If the suggestion is carried out, we may not impro- 
bably become instrumental in retarding the pro- 
gress of that very education which must be, if not 
our sole, at least our principal lever in the'eradica- 
tion of existing evil customs. Remember, too, that 
we may thus be making the boy suffer for the sins 
of his parents in two ways, instead of only one as 
at present. The boy in the large majority of cases 
will be unable to prevent his own marriage, and if 


the father is not sufficiently alive to the benefits of 
a university education, the son will have good 
reason to exclaim, “ Save me from my friends”* and 


taking a somewhat larger view, I think it will not 
be either fair or safe to entirely trust, as on this 
■suggestion you must trust, to the good sense of 
parents upon such a point— a point on which the 
■whole educational progress of the country m 
depend. With the most unfeigned respect 
excellent friend, Mr. M. Chose, who I h r 
originally made this suggestion, and for 
friend and teacher Mr. Madhavrao 

^anade, who 
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seems to be inclined to adopt it at once, I own that 
I cannot persuade myself to give my voice in favour 
of it. I am, however, prepared — although not 
without some hesitation and diffidence to go as 
far as this. The University and the Government 
Educational Department may, I think, fairly lay 
down a rule that the scholarships and prizes 
awarded by those authorities up to a student s 
graduation shall be tenable only by unmarried 
men. It will not, I think, be possible to make any 
use here of the distinction between the first and 
second marriage, which I have insisted on above. 
But as at present advised, I am content by way o 
experiment to go at once in this direction as far as 
I have now indicated. 

Coming next to the second suggestion, I own I 
cannot see either fairness or advantage in the pro- 
posal to exclude married men from employment m 
the administrative departments of the State with- 
in certain limits. I am myself rather inclined to 
look upon a man with a wife and children as more 
likely, catcris panbus, to be a diligent, steady, and 
honest worker, than one whose misdeeds can bring 
ruin only upon himself. And, on the other hand, 

I do not think it is fair to insist upon a qiialificatjon 
which is almost entirly out of relation to the work 
to be done. In the case of the prizes and scholar— 
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ships above referred to, the conditions are very 
different. We all know that the cares of a family 
are most unfavourable to the formation and growth 
of studentlike habits. And as the formation and 
growth of such habitsare among the most import- 
ant parts of education — even more important than 
passing examinations — we may well insist on a 
qualification for the award of scholarships and 
prizes which cannot be as legitimately claimed for 
a clerkship in the Office of a Collector or an 
Accountant — General. “The advantages of the 
proposal” seem to you “to far outweigh any 
possible inconvenience.” I cannot share in this 
opinion. You think that, other things being equal, 
the head of a department should prefer an un- 
married man to a married man — ^“on the ground 
that he has the right to prefer the best available 
servant, if not the best available citizen.” I at 
once admit the right, but for the reasons indi- 
cated, I think the head of a department should 
make an exactly opposite choice. Perhaps this 
further reason may also be urged in favour of that 
'view — valeat quantum — that while the appointment 
of an unmarried man helps only one individual 
citizen, the appointment of a married man saves 
more than one from distress. No doubt it might 
be urged in reply that by helping the 


one you 
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afford an inducement to others to remain him 
for a long time in the condition of ‘ single blessed- 
ness,” and that this being by the hypothesis de- 
sirable, you are preparing the way for a great re- 
form But waiving the point, by no means an 
unimportant one, that all such artificial rules are 
apt to fail in their benevolent objects, and on the 
contrary to entail demoralization and unexpected 
evils — waiving, I say, this point, I must repeat here 
what I have said as to the previous suggestion, 
that It IS almost impossible to form any trustworthy 
forecast of the probable effects of such a rule on the 
future progress of education And I must say, too, 
that It involves the extension of an artificial 
system of martyrdom for sins not one’s own, which 
I cannot contemplate with equanimity 

The third suggestion is to start an association, 
the members of which shall take a pledge not to 
marry under a certain age You call this sug- 
gestion an "excellent” one, but in the first place, 
as It IS put, It seems to me to be impractical I 
don’t think that among those who ire likely to 
join an association for the intended purposes you 
will find anything like an adequate number of 
persons in whose case the pledge will ha\c any 
practieal value Most of these probably have been 
already married Besides, such a “pledge’ as that 
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’liere proposed would probably succeed in driving 
away people from the association rather than in 
attracting them to it. The object of the association 
should be, I think, to famitarize the people with 
the evils of the prevailing system, and to help any 
body, be he a member or not, who is ready and 
willing to break through the system himself. If 
the members themselves break through it, well and 
good; the success of the association will be greater, 
more rapid, and more complete than in the other 
alternative. But I don’t think that the success 
should be imperilled in advance, as it will be if a 
“pledge” is insisted on, which by the hypothesis 
we are not prepared to practically redeem. I must 
add, too, that I have not much faith in the operative 
character of pledges of this sort. 

The next recommendation is that an educated 
man should not marry a ‘‘girl too much under his 
age.” This, again, is not at all feasible under 
T5resent conditions. Seeing that the practice of 
widow marriage is very far from being at all wide- 
spread among the higher castes, and seeing that 
the practice of marrying girls before they are 
thirteen, at the outside, is all but universal, it must 
needs be extremely difficult, if not impossible to 
arrange for a marriage which shall satisfy the con- 
^Ition here proposed. Are the proposers then 
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ready to accept the alternative of enforced celi- 
bacy with all its attendant evils? I must confess: 
that both this suggestion and the one last dealt 
with strike me in some of their aspects as iHas 
trations of the old recommendation to bell the 


I agree that our ordinary school-books should be- 
made instrumental m this reform, and carefully 
framed reading-lessons on this and other social 
topics, if not made obtrusively didactic, might 
prove useful. I agree, too, that an association 
should be established for delivering popular lec 
tures, and publishing short and cheap tracts, iHn 
strative of the true views on these questions 
also concur to some extent in the opinion tha 
officers of Government might do some service to 
the good cause by “evincing a strong personal 
interest” m it One practical mode in which it will 
be in the power of all of them to do so is to decline 
to attend any of the iamasfias which are taking place 
so frequently in Bombay, and on occasions in the 
mofussil also, “in honour of” the weddings of little 
children This will be one practical method of 
discountenancing the present mischievous system 
And Its effects will not, I am persuaded, be quite 


insignificant But I must say that the inclination 
of my opinion on these matters generally is such 
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as would justify you in classing me with your 
friends the “let-aloneists.” My faith in “the edu- 
cation of public opinion” as a great social force is 
almost unlimited. And I believe that in the long 
run the results of that education are not only 
more enduring, but — what might seem paradoxical — 
more rapid than the results of such artificial re- 
medies applied ah extra as are proposed in your 
note. You refer to the very limited field over 
which elementary education has hitherto spread in 
this country. AUhogh I am not disposed to attach ^ 
as much weight to it here as you seem to do, still 
I am by no means blind to that circumstance. But 
the school-master is abroad. Among the so-called 
upper classes education has already spread suffi- 
ciently wide for all practical purposes connected 
with the questions we are now dealing with, and 
from them social reform may be expected to filter 
down to the classes below them without much, 
difficulty. But I look forward more particularly to 
female education as our greatest help in the solution 
of all these social problems. It is to the spread of 
‘education among our girls, not the limitation of 
university honours or official loaves and fishes to- 
certain classes of our boys, that I am inclined to 
look for the remedies of existing evils. That in 
dicates ray view as regards social reforms 


gene- 
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rally. As regards the particular one now under 
discussion, I hold to that view even more strongly. 
The mischief here, as I have endeavoured to show, 
lies in the custom which has prevailed for centuries, 
4ind in that public opinion which has either resulted 
from, or at least existed along with it. Here, 
therefore, more than elsewhere, the best results 
may be expected from educating and refining 
public opinion. It may be a slow process, but I 
feel no confidence that upon any of the other 
courses recommended the process can be other 
than slow. We must work as ardently as if 
efforts were to be crowned with success at 
once. But on the other hand, we must be con- 
tent to take the fruits as they come in the ful- 
ness of time, and not be impatient or despondent 
if the customs which have stood for several cen- 
turies do not at once fall of a heap at the blast of 


our trumpets. 

I come next to your second note. It is not 
necessary that I should go through it with much 
minuteness. But I may say at once that I find 
myself unable to accept any of your practical 
proposals. Your first suggestion seems to me to 
go no further than Act XV. of 1856, though you 
seem to think that it does. And when you say 
that what you ask for is little more than that the 
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“ existing provision be made known to the victims 
and enforced in their favour by all possible means,” 
I must point out that you are assuming that Hindu 
widows are anxious to remarry, but are prevented 
from doing so by external force or pressure. This 
is a mistake, the “victims” are willing “victims” 
in the vast majority of cases. The public opinion 
of those among •whom they live, move, and have 
their being has engraved on their minds too 
deeply the notion of the “ impiety ” of remarriage 
for them even to think of it as the appropriate 
remedy for their unhappy lot. And they will not 
■welcome as friends those philanthropists who 
shall personally make the “existing provision” 
in their favour “known” to them. Your second 
and third proposals proceed on the same incorrect 
assumption, and they are further objectionable 
inasmuch as, while they will afford a powerful 


weapon for disturbing the peace of many families 
they will be quite powerless, in my judgment, to 
do any good to those for whose benefit they will 
be professedly carried out. Lastly, as to excom- 
munication, your proposal is either based on an 
incorrect assumption, or involves injustice to our 
orthodox brethren. If you assume that the “priest” 
— who, by the way, has, as a priest, nothing to do 


with excommunications — excommunicates 


311 the 
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relatives of the parties to a remarriage, whether 
they take any part directly or indirectly in the 
proceedings or not, you are mistaken. If, on the 
■other hand, you propose that there should be 
no excommunication even for those who do take 
part in such a proceeding, then you substitute 
for what you call the tyranny of caste, the 
tyranny of a foreign Government or of the 
minority of a caste. I have not the smallest 
sympathy with the tyranny of caste, but I have as 
little with tyranny over a caste. And I maintain 
that it would be tyrannising over caste to wrest 
out of its hands the power of excommunication* 
As Sir Joseph Arnould said in the famous Aga 
Khan Case: — "In fact, in every community* 
whether of a religious nature or not, — whether 
church or chapel, caste or club — there must, as 
requisite for (he preservation of a community and 
as inherent in the very conception of a community# 
necessarily exist a power — not, indeed, to be exerted 
-except in extreme cases and on justifying grounds— 
of depriving of the privileges of membership tlio^c 
who persistently refuse, after due notice and waffl- 
ing, to comply with those ascertained conditions of 
membership to which, by the very fact of being 
members of the community, they must be lield |o 
liave given an Implied, If not an express, consent.’* 
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That is the docrine which I hold, and, paradoxical 
■as it may seem, I hold it not merely as being what 
is demanded by considerations justice, but also 
as being that which under our present conditions, 
must accelerate the decline and fall of caste as a 
power hostile to progress. 


There are sundry points in your notes which are 
of some importance in themselves, though of minor 
importance as compared with the two I have here 
dealt with. I am, how’ever, unwilling to delay this 
-letter for the consideration of them. As it is, this 
letter has been written in patches, in the intervals 
of other work, of which fact, I am afraid, there is 
^mple interna! evidence in the way it has been 
put together, I must therefore forego the discus- 
sion of the other topics referred to. There is only 
one point on which I should like to say one word 
before I conclude. One of your correspondents 
one holding a high position in the Indian Govern- 


ment, has warned us against trying to improve 
him and his countrymen, and advised us to put 
'ourown houses in order. Perhaps he does not 
know that our orthodox brethren give us the same 
advice, and the same warning, from an opposT 
■standpoint. Sir Auckland Colvin warns us ^ 
from politics. "Hence avaunt! ’tis holy g,ourd " 
he seems to say. Our orthodox brethren w. ’ 

** warn us 
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away with at least equal earnestness and equal 
solemnity from the field of social and religious 
reform. The latter pray in aid “the wisdom of 
our ancestors” and the justification of our usages 
by existence, as they phrase it, “from time imme- 
morial." The former rely similarly on the supen* 
ority of the Western civilization and the break* 
down of the Oriental in the presence of it. Which 
of these guides shall we follow? — or shall we not^ 
in all humility, decline to follow either exclusivel>» 
and say that both politics and social reform are 
proper fields for us to work in? Shall we not bold 
that the same spirit, the outgivings of which 
politics rouse the ire of Sir Auckland Colvin, must 
manifest itself and is manifesting itself, in social 
and religious matters, to the niter disgust of our 
orthodox friends? And shall wc not hold, further,, 
that it is vain to say to it, “Thus far shall thoU go, 
and no further" — whether at the one point or at 
the other? I venture to submit to Sir Auckland 
Colvin, and all others .who think with him, th.!! 
the true principle on this subject is laid down by one 
of hjs own countrymen, one whom, at nil events, I 
would make no attempt to "improve,” even if I f*^!^ 
inclined as Sir Auckland Colvin thinks wc all feel 
inclined to try to “improve" his other countrymen. 
“Submission," says Herbert Spcnccr, “whether to 
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Government, to the dogmas of ecclesiastics, or to 
that code of behaviour which society at large has 
set up, is essentially of the same nature; and the 
sentiment which induces resistance to the despotism 
of rulers, civil or spiritual, likewise induces resistan- 
ces to the despotism of the world’s opinion.” I 
will not further lengthen out this extract, but will 
content myself by referring to the essay on Man- 
ners and Fashion from which it is taken, for a 
statement of the principles on this subject which, 
coming from one of Sir Auckland Colvin's coun- 
trymen, commend themselves to my humble under- 
standing. 

I must now conclude. I have frankly expressed 
my dissent from many of your specific suggestions. 
1 have also classed myself with those “Let-aloneists” 
against whom you have argued in the interest of 
what, in spite of your disclaimer, I cannot disting- 
uish in substance from State action, though it may 
not be legislative action. From the answers which 
you have received, it seems'clcar that your views 
have been very generally understood in the same 
way as I understood them. But although I have 
ventured to express dissent both from your specific 
remedies and your general point of view, as I have 
understood it, I cannot conclude this letter without 
doing myself the pleasure of acknowledging that you 
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deserve general thanks for attracting attention to 
questions which, to some extent and in some shape» 
are questions in which all of us, whether Hindus, 
Parsees, or Mussulmans, are more or less deeply 
concerned. 

Your Sincerely, 

K. T. TELANG. 

l6t/i September 1884. 



MUST SOCIAL REFORM PRECEDE 
POLITICAL REFORM IN INDIA ? 

PREFATORY NOTE 

In permitting the following address to he issued in pamphlet 
form, I think I ought to say a word by way of preface I have 
no leisure for controversy , and if I had leisure I should have no 
inclination to throw myself into a controversy that has in some 
quarters, taken the turn which the conloversy raised by my 
address has taken "With regard, therefore, to such criticism as 
the Pioneer has been good enough to bestow upon the address, 
I will not permit myself to say a single word I will leave the 
author of that criticism and all who agree in his view with but 
two remarks, namely, first, that if they will inquire into the 
actual work of those whom they criticise they will find reason 
to modify their opinion, and secondly, that if they will inquire 
whether any and what actual progress has been effected 
in the direction of social refopn which they advocate so 
earnestly, but not altogether m a wise manner, they will 
probably come to the conclusion that things are not in truth 
quite so bad as they seem to unobservant eyes 

Of criticism in a different spmt, 1 have heard and read a 
good deal I have endeavoured to consider it all with as much 
impartiality as I could command If I do not refer to all the 
items of the criticism here m datail, f hope my critics will not 
think that the omission IS due to any want of respect It is due 
to the fact, that such reference m detail would involve more 
labour and more expenditure of time than I can fairly allow 
myself to bestow upon this subject just now Here I can only 
take note of a few points, and those, too, 1 must deal with very 
briefly In the first place, it is, apparentlj, needful to notify my 
critics of one fact, that 1 intended in my address to confine my- 
self to the single point which formed my thesis. I did not in- 
tend, and I therefore deliberately declined, to deal with moral 
and reheiouj reform on Ihnt occasion But as the cnliasms 
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made have introduced these points jdress, 

now repeat what I said in replying on the debate on my 
that I consider religious, moral, social, and po ‘ svstem. 
and all other reforms whatever, to form ^ ® ^ jmsions 
You may divide them for convenience sake, and 1 j, visions 

with the names mentioned But m ultimate analysis, ^luch 

are mainly divisions of convenience, and t e ® g ^ 

manifests itself in all the directions indicated by those 
one and the same If that spirit is genuine, it must, 1 tm 
or later manifest itself in all these directions, now 
now with greater force and now with less ...gany 

general statement, I will here add, that whil^ B,rilv pr®* 
ground for thinking that any one of these must _gat 

cede the other. I strongly hold the view, that ^ be 

advance made m any one direction must, to e P 
accompanied by more or less advance m the o j ^ggt,on> 
And I also think that advance in any one of tnese 
must materially help the advance m the other _ con- 

this advancement, there is m my view but one 
dition precedent, that is the development of ®ducatm 

tion, in the real sense of that word, of the intellec and e 

tions Such education evokes the spirit I have alluded , 
the outgoings of that spirit, when evoked, can be tr 
the various directions to which I have referred 

In the criticisms made on the illustration drawn by 
English History, my critics, as I pointed out in my reply* ® .^jj^ 

bitrarily, when they stop m their investigations at g. 

Reformation Why should they not go, for instance, a 
far back as Simon De Montforl’s Parliament, or Ring J 
Magna Charta ? Those events, of capital -V 

English history, had preceded the religious WnHand m 

critics refer as the cause of the political progress of Englan 

the seventeenth century The truth * con and 

that when once a commotion in mens has bcgu^ 

thought is exercised on existing conditions, that ^ , 

,s found to be most easy «>*■ in- 

first taken in hand, and then the others are dealt w th 
the course of this very process, or after the energy 
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tions first taken has, as it -were, spent itself for the time Reli- 
gious, social and political, conditions are thus dealt with simul- 
taneously or one after another, in accordance with the peculiar 
conditions of the time or sometimes m accordance with what 
we m our imperfect knowledge should call accident There is 
some truth, we must remember, in Gray's lines. — 

“ When Love could teach a monarch to be wise. 
And Gospel light first dawned from Bullen’s eyes.” 

1 need pot say more than one word on the illustration I drew 
from Indian History It is said, that there was no political pro- 
gress under the regime of Sivaji and his successors Is it not 
political progress, then, to establish the authority of a native, 
dynasty against alien rulers, as the Musulmans then were , to 
establish an indigenous and elaborate system of polity and admi- 
nistration, to evoke, by military and other achievements, a 
national feeling that though living now only as a tradition, is 
atill I venture to think, a tradition calculated to prove of no 
little power for good? Was not this the vety sort of work 
effected by Count Cavour and his colleagues m Italy ? And was 
It not, further, this political progress, that gave to Western 
India the social superiority over other parts of the country 
involved m a comparatively mild Zenana system— a com- 
paratively larger liberty of woman ? I own I entirely fail to 
follow this particular objection to my proposition unless, indeed 
the objectors think that there is no political progress short of 
the highest stage of representative institutions universalsuffrage 
and general elections If this is their view, I can only reply 
that representative institutions and all similar marks of political 
progress can occur only in a nation that is absolutely free from 
foreign domination, or as happily is our present case, where the 
foreign domination is comparatively mild and is itself of a pofi. 
tically progressive character But there is political progress 
he/ore you reach representative institutions as thejj* 
you have achieved them in their most rudimentary 
The spread of political education and political aetiv t 
the masses of the population and the gradual ^ ^'"ong 
jolmcal privileges and political nghts from 
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ceedings of our National Congress of last Christmas Once 
more I had to draw up a scheme which I had promised to 
prepare for consideration among a few friends, m reference to 
’translations and original composition of small tractates for 
Marathi Readers At the same time I had to revise the draft 
Annual Report of the Bombay Presidency Association, and the 
^'draft rules of the Bombay Ratepayers’ Association recently 
established Again — but I need not carry the enumeration any 
further What has been now said quite suffices for present 
purposes And now I ask, whether those who differ from me 
would go the length of saying, that I oug^it to respond to only 
those among these calls which have an exclusively social 
aspect and that I should leave alone the newspaper, and the 
Forest grievances, and t te Congress affairs, and the Presidency 
Association, and the Ratepayers’ Committee, and so forth? I 
should be much surprised, if any of my countrymen would say 
‘yes’ to this question wien put in that concrete form And if 
the affirmative answer is not here admissible, does it not 
follow that what we are doing m the political sphere must be 
continued with strength and persistence, a» d that for this pur- 
pose, It IS not permissible to tell political activity to cease until 
all our households have been put on a satisfactory basis? In 
other words, may we not conclude that m the India of to-day 
there is no necessity for social reform preceding political 
reform ? And is not this further conclusion alao obvious / No 
society can ever be so improved as to leave no \^occupation for 
the social reformer Therefore, for the view opposed to mine, 
-a line must be drawn somewhere, showing tnat a particular 
extent of social reform must be achieved before political 
reform is taken in hand If the Ime is not drawn, political 
xeform is altogether banished from matters of practical mman 
interest. If it is to be drawn, 1 should like those who differ 
from me to draw it, and show on what grounds of reason its 
particular position as deienmned by them can be mamtained. 

Only one more observation and I shall have done. One of 
my critics, accepting my view as stated by me, objects that it 
will be misapplied by the opponents of social reform, and point 
•out an indication of such misapplication I am myself inclin d 
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to think that the indication thus given is not quite mcorrecf. 
The position taken up m the quarter indicated is nominally 
identical with mine, but is not really so Otherwise, the sup- 
posed inconsistency between my opening address and my reply— 
which IS in reality no inconsistency at all— would not have 
been dwelt on as it has been there But I would beg to point 
out to my cntic, that I cannot fairly be held responsible for 
anything more than what I have said, and that uhich 
follows from what I have said Against illogical inferences, 
or one-sided interpretations, I could not provide— especially 
in a discourse that was not a written discourse And for what 
1 could not provide against, I ought not to be held answerable 
Since writing the above, 1 have had an opportunity of read- 
ing and studying the observations of my fnend Mr Ardes’i**' 
Framjee on the subject of my address. Those remarJ^s arc hi® 
everything coming from Mr Ardeshir, the results of rarefu* 
thought, and worthy of respectful considcnfion I need therf 
fore, ofTcr no apology for referring to them here, and I do *o the 
more readily, because I thus get an opportunity of sajing, that 1 
cordially welcome criticism on our social usages ev en from non* 
Hindus, when the critic, eschewing platitudes and claptrap 
caftanJum, shows that he has taken pains to understand ll e real 
conditions of the problem Mr Anlcshir, so far as be has 
gone, ‘.bows signs of having done so though he hasnotycb 
reached the practical portion of liis obscrv ations. 
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has so far considered, and the resultant of which he has pointed 
out, are only some of the forces which I had to take into my cal- 
culation If Mr. Ardeshir will permit me to use a figure from 
Physical science, he has not taken fnction into account ; and 
rightly, as he was dealing only with the laws of mechanics I 
have, as I was dealing with machinary. The conclusions we 
have reached must, therefore, at present necessarily appear to 
vary from each other. 

But let me proceed at once to Mr Ardeshir's specific points- 
confinmg myself, however, mainly to those which come into 
contact, or conflict, with my address As regards Mr. Ardeshir’s 
protest against the "singular inappropriateness ” of describing 
the nse of the Maratha power as an instance of political activity, 
and the quiet sarcasm which runs through it, I would only refer 
back to what I have already said, and in my turn record my pro- 
test, on the grounds briefly indicated above, against the" 6 msular 
inappropriateness’’ of describing that episode as one of "danng 
military aggressiveness “ or "‘usurpation " And 10 show what the 
spirit then manifested had "m common with the spirit of Social 
Reform,” I need only refer Mr Ardeshir again to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s Essay which I have quoted in ray address The next 
point with which I must deal is that it " does not tend to lucidity 
of thought or energy of action to import into the ducu»sion the 
analogy of the law of Physics— that force tend* to proceed m 
the Ime of least resistance ” Here Mr Ardeshir has, if he wiU 
permit me to say so, mistaken my point I was not, in fact, 
drawing any analogy at all I was endeavounng to express con- 
cisely what I concieve to be a proper principle of action Mr 
Ardeshir deals with the proper principle of action m regard to 
social reform by itself The pnnciple I was actually laying 
down related to the question I was discussing — namely, as bet- 
ween social and political reform, whether the former was en 
titled to precedence over the latter. I see nothing m Mr* 
Ardeshir’s remarks touching this point, or even tendfn 
prove the incorrectness of the proposition I enunciated 
Ardeshir subsequently makes another mistake, and th 
point not touching what he calls "the abstract cond? ^ 
ultimate success,” but one of a most important Practical 
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ter. He says that I *' with characteristic fpuSfc 

that goes to the making of a reformer, which 

audience my helplessness under a state of '■'‘"S ’ 

the female sea of my community refused “ Pha.m 

ness and light and positively delighted in ^ugg B ^ 

As if the matter ended and was bound <■> “ ,_.„teil to m'. 
to point out, that I did nothing of the kind her ijarlypc- 
and I feel conSdent that Mr Ardeshir will „,d agaiu 

cieve the mistake he has fallen into, And he 

what I said in reference to the point „o„ccs the 

will, I think, perceive it even more clearly, j 

context of the remarks he is commenting on Ueiolessness' 

' stated a fact, and so far from w supposes 

before that fact, so far from thinking as Mr Antes 
me to think, in the exclamation with which th no 
from his letter winds up-so far from if tor 

sort, I actually said, that we had belbre us two P 
our reforming activities,”— one of the two B 
Mr Ardeshir supposes me to entirely oschew jjje as well 
• endeavouring to shako off the slavery in the one spher ^ ^ 

as m the other " It must be manifest, hf “fwas bound 
mg my helplessness,” and supposing that the man ^ p, 
to end there,” I actually expressed my opimon, tha 
be done, and that we were endeavouring to do it 
the slightest wish to claim to possess a courage whicn ‘ „ 

me I only wish to repudiate that doetrme / „eonsly 

and unmitigated fecbleaess which Mr Ardeshir ha 
imputed to me ^ 

As It 15 germane to this topic, and is also of BreM P”'' j,, 
importance, I will add a word about another Jj„„e 

Ardeshir, although it does not touch my addre-s, ’'ji’ , , 

ones' self to the sacred pniduet of the cow and the lAe, 
penalty for "having MSitcd foreign lands It is • 

Mr. Ardeshir, "that merely while 

Well, it this should bo Mr Aidesb^s ‘>^■"'“" 7 ^°' i„,mstc 
-endeavouring to lliink out the n>“>™'‘/,r‘‘'fher 1 heir POC- 
success.” but aim atler f ,Ac Irate 

deal obscnancc is quite opportune' -then I must late 
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to differ from him But he has himself spoken— and spoken, m 
my judgment, wisely and nghtly — of a “spirit of concession 
and self restraint” as being “indispensable to the removal of 
social inequalities ” He has also said, that “the most effectual 
way to counteract one tendency is to promote a sustained 
familiarity With its opposite” And therefore, I consider it 
still possible, that the opinion of Mr Ardeshir which I am now 
discussing IS only an“abslract” one, subject to modification, 
when the practical application of abstract principles comes to 
be considered At all events, it certainly does seem to me 
one of the most proper forms of “ concession, ” one of the 
most effectual modes of * familiarizing ” old people with re- 
forms, to do, at their bidding, that sort of penance, which m** 
volves nothing that is malum tnse, and which involves an in- 
convenience, or even an injury, of a merely self-regarding 
character I admit that this is not the most courageous course , 

I admit also that the pnnciple underlying it is probably liable 
to abuse But that abuse can and ought to be guarded against 
by a watchful public opimon, and that courage is not an 
unalloyed benefit, as Prof Seeley has in substance been re- 
minding us in a recent lecture. 

I must leave alone the many other jxnnts with which Mr 
Ardeshir’s letters bristle They certainly are all most worthy 
of consideration His view of the bearing of Mr Spencer's 
philosophy on the question of Slate action m connexion with 
the problems of Infant Mamage and Enforced Widowhood , 
his objections to Mr Wordsworth's statement that Hindu 
Society will never he reformed piecemeal and in detail , his 
theory that “political activity engenders an essentially self- 
seeking tendency of mind,” his dictum that "political and 
intellectual emancipation will not eradicate social evils whicl\ 
do not actively interfere with it,” his contemptuous criticism 
oflhose who liave suggested "ien or twelve as JLhe 
whien a girl should not marry,” all these and other points 
require examination and deserve it On many of them, I should 
be prepared to join issue with him But it would be “singularl 
inappropriate ” to do so in this place, especially as even at th^ 
date of revising these sheets for the Press ( 4th Apnl ) 
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Mr. Ardeshir’s deliverance on the 
a whole. I must, therefore, reserve that work 1 
and some other occasion. 

K. T. TELANG. 


High Court, 

BOMBAY, 25TH March 1886. 



MUST SOCIAL REFORM PRECEDE 
POLITICAL REFORM IN INDIA ? 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — In opening the 
address which I have undertaken to deliver this 
evening, I am afraid I must begin with a word of 
apology for the imperfections which I am certayi 
must be found in it. And as I am not in a position 
to plead the excuse of having been asked to deliver 
the address Jjy any one other than myself, I must 
say a few words in explanation of my appearance 
before you this evening. Well, as one of the Secre- 
taries of the Students’ Literary and Scientific 
Society, it is part of my duty to see that the 
Society’s session does not remain quite barren of 
essays and lectures. But in consequence of cir- 
cumstances which need not now be dwelt on, al- 
though this session of the Society began as far 
back as October last, no essays have in fact been 
read or lectures delivered as yet before the Society. 
And when I endeavoured to make arrangements to 
avert any reflection upon us in consequence of this 
circumstance, and began to ask friends to prepare 
lectures and addresses, it occurred to me that the 
fairest course would be for me to begin by putting 
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my own shoulders to the wheel. 'And accordingly 

it was only at the beginning of last week, that I 
determined to prepare myself for the address which 
I am now about to deliver. The subject of that 
address, however, is not altogether new to me. 1 
attracted my attention many months ago, when 
was writing a letter to my friend Mr. B. M. 
bari in reference to his notes on “Infant Marriage 
^nd Enforced Widowhood." When I was writing 
that letter, Sir Auckland Colvin’s communication 

to Mr. Malabari had just been published in t c 
newspapers. And the view had been expresse 
in it, that wc ought to turn our attention to soria 
reform, in preference to the endeavours wc wer^ 
making to teach our English rulers what their 
duties were in the government of the country. ^ 
my letter to Mr. Malabari, I ventured briefly but 
emphatically to c.xprcss my dissent from this view 
of Sir A. Colvin. And in support of my opinion. 

I quoted a passage from Mr. Herbert Spencer^ 
essay on Manners and Fashions. My letter ha' 

been published in the ncwsp.apcrs, and I need not 

now go into details reK.irdlni: its contents. Since 
then attention has been .again dr.iwn to the poiht, 
by the letter recently written on the Kubjcci t>( 

Uindusocialrcfonnby oncwhotcaulhon’ty i« deser- 
vedly cilecmrd and highly respected by lu all in 
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Bombay. -But as the subject is one of undoubtedly 
great and vital importance, it is desirable to consi- 
der it on grounds of reason, and independently of 
the authority even of Mr. Herbert Spencer or Mr. 
Wordsworth. 

And first, when we are asked to give precedence 
to social over political reform, it is necessary to 
consider whether there is such a sharp line of de- 
marcation between social and political matters 
must be drawn in order to give effect to this demand. 
I confess I think' such a line cannot be logically 
drawn. The division is one which in many respects' 
is one of convenience only. And even those 
matters which are mainly and to a great extent 
social have most important political aspects, and 
vice versa. Take education. It is an agency of vital 
importance alike for political and social purposes. 
Or again, take the removal of the prohibition 
against a voyage to England. The social im- 
portance of this is obvious. But the political 
value of it also is equally manifest, especially' now 
when we have just welcomed the Indian Delegates 
back to their own country. Take again the 
question in reference to which this controversy has 
been raised. The question of infant marriage is a 
social one. But the modes suggested for remedying 
the evil raise great political issues, touching the 
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to be slavery on the other Without this con- 
sciousness on both sides, I hold that the principle 
■would be incorrect Now, how does the matter 
stand in the case before us ? Have we in truth got 
to deal with a case of conscious tyranny and felt 
slavery ? I say, certainly not I say, that so far as 
we have tyranny and slavery in the case, we have 
only a case of the tyranny of the past, the present 
being bound in slavery to it It is not, as it is 
often represented, a case of male tyrants -annl* 
female slaves to any notable extent We are all — 
men and women, widows and widowers, children 
and adults — slaves, if that is the proper expression, 
to ancient custom Remember this further As re- 
gards all those burning questions, which just now 
trouble us m connexion with social reform , as re- 
gards enforced widowhood, infant marriage, voy- 
ages to England, and so forth , the persons who are 
supposed to be our slaves are really in many res- 
pects our masters You talk of the duty which lies 
upon us of breaking the shackles off their feet, but 
they will have none of this breaking off of the sha- 
ckles To a great extent they do not feel the shackles 
and they decline to let us break them They pro- 
test against that interference with and desecration 
of their ancient and venerable traditions, which 
from their point of view, is involved m this 
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course of enfranchisement. Therefore I hold, that 
the phrase “hdusehoJd slavery/' as used in this 
controversy, is an entire misnomer. It is these so- 
called slaves within our households, who form our 
great difficulty. And under these circumstances, I 
venture to say, that the sort of “household slavery 
that in truth prevails among us, is by no means 
incompatible with political liberty. The position 
in fact is this. Here we have what may, for con- 
‘vSfrlence, be treated as two spheres for our re- 
forming activities. There is slavery in the one 
sphere, and there is slavery in the other, and we 
are endeavouring to shake off the slavery in 
. one sphere as well as in the other. I can see 
reasonable objection to this course. That course is 
a perfectly legitimate one, and as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has pointed out, it is also shown to be the 
natural one by scientific observation. 

Let us now go on to the next reason alleged m 
favour of the precedence claimed for social over 
political reform. It is said that a nation socially 
low cannot be politically great, that history shows 
no instance of such a condition. Now if this 
means that political and social progress go on 
together, that the spirit of progress working 
the political sphere always manifests 
greater or less vigour in the social sphere, J at ‘^nce 
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admit it. ‘The passage from Mr. Spencer’s essay, 
■which I quoted in my letter to Mr.^Malabari, and 
which merely sums up the result of a full discus- 
sion marked by all Mr- Spencer’s acumen and 
comprehensive grasp, shows that very clearly. 
But this is a very different thing indeed from the 
proposition involved in the present argument. It 
is not enough, as thus understood, to justify the 
preference demanded. For that purpose, it is 
necessary to prove that in a social condition 
is at any given period unsatisfactory, political 
greatness is unattainable, and political progress 
not to be achieved. To this proposition, I confess 
I cannot see that history affords any support. 
And I hold, indeed, that the lessons to be deduced 
from history run exactly counter to this. Look at 
that brilliant episode in the history of India which 
is connected with the names of Sivaji, and the 
subsequent Maratha rulers — an episode on which 
our memories still love to dwell. I have been re- 
cently reading several of the Bakhars or chronicles 
of those times which have been published. And 
judging from them, I cannot find that the social 
condition of that period was very much superior to 
the social condition that is now prevailing. We 
had then infant marriage and enforced widowhood; 
we had imperfect female education; we had also 
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course of enfranchisement. Therefore I hold, that 
the phrase “ hdusehold slavery,^’ as used in this 
controversy, is an entire misnomer. It is these so- 
called slaves within our households, who form our 
great difficulty. And under these circumstances, I 
venture to say, that the sort of “ household slavery” 
that in truth prevails among us, is by no means 
incompatible with political liberty. The position 
in fact is this. Here we have what may, for con- 
*V^ience, be treated as two spheres for our re- 
forming activities. There is slavery in the one 
sphere, and there is slavery in the other, and we 
are endeavouring to shake off the slavery in the 
one sphere as well as in the other. I can see no 
reasonable objection to this course. That course is 
a perfectly legitimate one, and as Mr, Herbert 
Spencer has pointed out, it is also shown to be the 
natural one by scientific observation. 

Let us now go on to the next reason alleged in 
favour of the precedence claimed for social over 
political reform. It is said that a nation socially 
low cannot be politically great, that history shows 
no instance of such a condition. Now if this 
means that political and social progress go on 
together, that the spirit of progress working in 
the political sphere always manifests itscKj^in 
greater or less vigour m the social sphere, 1 at (,nce 
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admit It The passage from Mr Spencer’s essay, 
■which I quoted in my letter to Mr Malabari, and 
which merely sums up the result of a full discus- 
sion marked by all Mr Spencer’s acumen and 
comprehensive grasp, shows that very clearly 
But this IS a very different thing indeed from the 
proposition involved in the present argument It 
IS not enough, as thus understood, to justify the 
preference demanded For that purpose, it is 
necessary to prove that in asocial condition 
IS at any given period unsatisfactory, political 
greatness is unattainable, and political progress 
not to be achieved To this proposition, I confess 
I cannot see that history affords any support 
And I hold, indeed, that the lessons to be deduced 
from history run exactly counter to this Look at 
that brilliant episode in the history of India which 
is connected with the names of Sivaji, and the 
subsequent Maratha rulers — an episode on which 
our memories still love to dwell I have been re- 
cently reading several of the Bakhars or chronicles 
of those times which have been published And 
judging from them, I cannot find that the social 
condition of that period was very much superior to 
the social condition that is now prevailing We 
had then infant marriage and enforced widowhood, 
we had imperfect female education, we had also 
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the practice of Sati, though that never was a very 
wide-spread practice. Confining our attention to 
the subjects involved in the practical controversy 
now going on, and to subjects kindred to it, it is 
plain, I think, that the palm of superiority cannot 
be awarded to the period covered by the achieve- 
ments of the great Maratha power. Yet there can 
be no .doubt, that politically those achievements 
were very brilliant, and that they implied great 
.jialitical progress, at least within the limits of 
their principal home. If we go back to a still earlier 
period, we have evidence in the writings of that 
famous Chinese traveller, Hiouen-Tsang who came 
to this country in the seventh century A.D., of a 
prosperous political condition, while the facts of 
the social condition do not indicate any very great 
superiority over what prevails now. The caste 
system was then in force. And we have it ex- 
pressly and distinctly stated by Hioucn Tsang 
that in those days widow marriage was not prac- 
tised. There you haveone mark of “household 
slavery” certainly, yet the political condition of the 
provinces in Northern India ruled by Harsha- 
vardhana, or of our own part of the country, then 
governed by the great Pulakcsi, was by no means 
a bad one. Bui it may be said that our materials 
for a correct picture of those times arc not satis- 
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factory, and that it will not be quite safe to draw 
such inferences from our imperfect materials I 
do not wish to impugn this view I must admit 
certainly that the materials are not quite satis- 
factory And therefore I will ask you for a little 
while to join with me in considering the lessons 
to be derived from the history of a country, 
whose history we can ascertain from much more 
satisfactory materials — a history, too, which we 
are sometimes charged with knowing better firatr 
we know the history of our own country Let us 
look at the history of the country which we believe, 
and are happy in believing, to be at the very top 
of the political ladder to day, let us look at the 
history of England in the seventeenth century 
A D , the materials for which are easily accessible, 
and have been digested for us by such classic 
historians as Hallam, for instance, and Lord 
Macaulay. The political history of England in the 
seventeenth century is pretty familiar to us The 
beginning of the century synchronises with the 
close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in whose 
time, after a pretty long period of enjoyment by 
the Crown of almost uncontrolled power, the rights 
and privileges of the people had begun to be as- 
serted I pass over the reign of James I and come 
to that of Charles I Here you have the achieve- 
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ments of that brilliant galaxy of political workers, 
containing Hampden, the Five Members, the great 
men of the Long Parliament You have then the 
battles of the first English Revolution, as it has 
sometimes been called, winding up with the pro- 
ceedings of the tribunal over which Bradshaw pre- 
sided, and the final catastrophe of the execution 
of King Charles I A republican might object 
to the phrase catastrophe, but as there ^vas? des- 
'Trtltriion of the life of one of God’s creatures, it is, I 
hope, allowable to speak of the event as a catas- 
trophe Well, we pass on then to the protectorate 
of Cromwell, a tangible embodiment of the asser- 
tion of popular power against the Crown Then 
we come after the Restoration to the well known 
Habeas Corpus Act And after the short and in- 
glorious reign of James II, we come to the great 
Revolution of l688 Then we have the Declaration 
of Rights and Bill of Rights, till finally we reach 
the Act of Settlement at the very close of the 
seventeenth centurj . It would not be easy, I shouUl 
say, to find out in history many parallels to the 
course of political progress indicated by the c\cnts 
I ha\c now alluded to — a course which not merely 
impro\cd the Condition of England at the tunc, 
but has been fono\\cd up by greater or less pro- 
gress of a similarly salutary character since, and 
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■is being still so followed up in our own day. Lis- 
ten to the words of the judicial Hallam in regard 
to the political position achieved by England at the 
close of the seventeenth century. “ The Act of 
Settlement,” he says 'Ms the seal of our constitu- 
tional laws, the complement of the Revolution it- 
self, and the Bill of Rights the last great statute 
which restrains the power of the Crown, and mani- . 
fests in any conspicuous degree, a jealousy of 
Parliament in behalf of its own and the suU^aots’ ■ 
privileges. The battle had been fought and gain- 
ed. The voice of petition, complaint, or remon-' 
strance, is seldom to be traced in the Journals. 
The Crown in return desists altogether not merely 
from the threatening or objugatory tone of the 
Stuarts, but from that dissatisfaction sometimes 
apparent in the language of Willim ; and the vessel 
’seems riding in smooth water, moved by other im- 
pulses and liable perhaps to other dangers than 
those of the ocean wave and tempest.” So much 
for the political condition. And now let us sec 
what was the social condition of England, at the 
time when her people were achieving these glori- 
ous political successes. The materials are collected 
ready to our hands in an elaborate chapter, the 
third or fourth, of Lord Macaulay’s History of 
England — on the condition of England in 1685. 
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men of the Long Parliament. You have then the 
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sided, and the final catastrophe of the execution 
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from the threatening or objugatory tone of the 
Stuarts, but from that dissatisfaction sometimes 
apparent in the language of Willim ; and the vessel 
seems riding in smooth water, moved by other im- 
pulses and liable perhaps to other dangers than 
those of the ocean wave and tempest.” So much 
for the political condition. And now let us see 
what was the social condition of England, at the 
time when her people were achieving these glori- 
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meats of that brilliant galaxy of political workers, 
containing Hampden, the Five Members, the great 
men of the Long Parliament. You have then the 
battles of the first English Revolution, as it has 
sometimes been called, winding up with the pro 
ceedmgs of the tribunal over which Bradshaw pre- 
sided, and the final catastrophe of the execution 
of King Charles I. A republican might object 
to the phrase catastrophe, but as there was a des- 
"cnSriion of the life of one of God’s creatures, it is, I 
hope, allowable to speak of the event as a catas- 
trophe, Well, we pass on then to the protectorate 
of Cromwell, a tangible embodiment of the asser- 
tion of popular power against the Crown. Then 
wc come after the Restoration to the well known 
Habeas Corpus Act. And after the short and in- 
glorious reign of James II, we come to the great 
Revolution of 1688 Then wc have the Declaration 
of Rights and Bill of Rights, till finally wc reach 
the Act of Settlement at the very close of tlic 
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improvctl the Condition of England at the time, 
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noted by Macaulay, is that husbands “ of decent 
station,” as Macaulay is careful to note, were not 
■ashamed, in those days, of cruelly beating their 
wives. Well, as I said before, I need not go into 
further details. These are enough to demonstrate, 
that at the politically glorious epoch we are now 
•surveying, the social condition of England in re- 
gard to the relations of the sexes, was by no means 
of a highly creditable character. Look again at 
the England of to-day. Politically, she continues 
to be as great, and as prosperous, and as energetic 
in advancement, as ever. How is she socially ? I 
have noted down here a point or two in regard to 
this, which is worthy of consideration. But I wish 
to say a word of warning before I refer to these 
points themselves, On this as well as on the last 
point, I refer only to existing social evils. This is 
necessary for the argument. But I must not be un- 
■derstood as supposing for one instant, that these 
evils afford a satisfactory picture of the social con- 
dition of England, taken as a whole, whether in the 
seventeenth century or at the present day. I have 
not the privilege of a personal knowledge of the 
-Social condition of England ‘Cven at the present 
day. But from all I have read and seen here ; from 
all I have heard from those of our friends who have 
iiad the inestimable privilege of seeing with their 
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own eyes England and English social life; espe- 
cially from what I have heard from our disting- 
uished friends who have only just returned ; and 
among them, too, especially my excellent friend 
Mr. Ramaswami Mudliar of Madras who has pub- 
licly spoken on .this subject ; from all this, I have 
formed a conclusion, which I have no hesitation 
in plainly avowing, that in my judgment the social 
condition of England is, in many important res- 
pects,* immensely superior to that of any of the 
section of our Indian community. I hope this open 
avowal will prevent any misunderstanding of my 
meaning in what I have said on this subject, and 
also in what I am going to say. Of the detailed 
points, then, that I have noted, I pass over one- 
which I had intended to refer to, but which, on 
second thoughts, I consider to be so liable to mis- 
apprehension that it had better be omitted. And I 
will refer first to the question of women’s rights. 
That was a question on which, as we all know, ’ 
the late John Stuart Mill felt, thought, and wrote, 
very strongly. But what has been the result of it ^ 
His very eloquent treatise on the Subjection of 
women has not yet had any appreciable result, as 
regards the practical enforcement of its doctrines, 
while Mr. Mill himself was, in his lifetime, ridiculed 
for his out-of«thc-;way^ views. Great is tnilfi and it 
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of this prohibition is not one of yesterday. It is 
an old one, and has gone on for many years. On 
the last occasion that it was solemnly discussed, 
the reform was obstructed, and successfully ob- 
structed, by those who correspond in English society 
to our priesthood. There you have the case of a 
social reform, which comes as near as possible 
to the social reforms required among us — reforms, 
■that is to say, of social regulations intertwined 
closely* with religious, or what are regarded as 
religious, ordinances. How, then, does the whole 
matter stand? In this England of ours, this Eng- 
land, where political reform is advancing by leaps 
and bounds, where political affairs attract 'such 
attention as is shown by the commotion of the 
General Election just closed — in this England, 
there are still social evils, huge and serious social 
evils, awaiting remedy. To them attention is not 
directed with anything like the force and energy 
bestowed on political affairs — even until bloodshed 
is threatened. Where, then, is the lesson of history 
which we are asked to deduce and act upon? 
Once more I say, that my remarks must not be 
understood as implying for a moment, that I am 
■comparing our social condition with that of Eng- 
land. I am doing nothing of the sort. I am only 
pointing the lesson taught by the contemporary 
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history of England — that political progress can be 
achieved, and is being achieved before our eyes, 
where social evils still remain unremedied, and 
where they receive but a comparatively small 
fraction of the attention and reforming energy of 
the people. 

And now having dealt with the only two argu- 
ments that I have come across in support of the 
theory that social reform must precede pplitical 
reform, I must pass on to the next branch of my 
observations. But before I do so, I wish to say one 
word. A good deal more might be said on this 
question of the true lesson taught by history. But 
having said what I have said, I think it is unneces- 
sary to further labour the point, as the view I 
have taken is that which is implied in the prac- 
tical advice given by Mr. Wordsworth, whose 
authority— especially on questions like this one, 
aoncerning the philosophy of history — may safely 
be pronounced to be unequalled in Bombay. 

Well, then, having dealt with and shown what I 
conceieve to be the fallacy of the arguments urged 
in support of the affirmative of the question which 
forms the subject of this evening’s discourse, I will 
now proceed to state the arguments which appear 
to inc to support the negative answer to that ques- 
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tion. And first, it seems to me to be plainly a 
maxim of prudence and common sense, ^that reform 
ought to go, as I may say, along the line of least 
resistance. Secure first the reforms which you can 
secure with the least difficulty, and then turn your 
•energies in the direction of those reforms where 
more difficulty has to be encountered. You will 
"thus obtain all that vigCur which the spirit of reform 
must derive from success, and thus carry out the 
whole work of progress with greater promptitude 
than if you go to work* the other way. This is the 
principle we actually act upon within the sphere 
of political activity itself. How, then, can we be 
justly twitted for. applying the same principle as 
between the two spheres of political and social 
activity? Now if this principle is correct, it leads 
manifestly to the conclusion that more energy 
ought just now to be devoted to political than to 
social reform. Remember, I am not asking that 
our reforming energies should be confined to the 
political sphere. Far from it. I entirely repudiate 
that principle. And I don't think you could carry 
it out if you would. As pointed out in the quota- 
tion from Mr. Spencer’s essay given in my letter 
to Mr. Malabari — J must ask to be exevsed for re- 
ferring to that letter so frequently — as there point- 
ed out, the spirit which impels to political reform 
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inust needs burst forth mother directions also, 
more or less frequently, with greater or less force. 
I have not the remotest idea of laying an embargo 
■on its outgoings in those directions. But this I do 
^ay, that political reform is entitled to a greater 
share of our energies than social, under the circum- 
-stances we have got to deal with. Every one of 
us cannot devote himself to every one of the 
numerous reforms which are wanted. Extraordi- 
nary natural gifts may enable one person, Ifke, for 
instance, my friend Mr. Ranade, to devote himself 
•successfully to many modes of activity at one and 
the same time. But this is not possible to us all. 
Therefore in dividing our energies,. if we have to 
divide them, between political and social reform, 
1 hold that the greater portion of our energy legiti- 
mately can, and therefore ought to be devoted to 
the former. And now mark how the result I allege 
follows from the application of the line-of-least 
resistance principle. What are the forces opposed 
to us, if 1 may use that compendious expression? 
'On the one side, we have a government by a pro? 
gressive nation, which is the benign mother of free 
vrcTcn/irs*— "u ’in/trun 'uhfnhi.'iry ‘fre conSiitu'icci aufno- 
rilies, has solemnly and repeatedly declared, and 
in some measure practically shown the sincerity of 
its declarations, that it is ready to admit us to full 
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via The soldiers of the old garrison are not in 
the least ready to “ give up, ” and in some respects 
we have yet got even to forge, and to learn to 
Wield, the weapons by which we have to fight 
them 

Again, in politics, argument goes a great way; 
in social reform, it goes for very little, seeing that 
feeling and tradition are involved in it to a very 
large extent indeed In politics, even such a thinker 
as Sir Fitzjames Stephen is content to resort to- 
reason He says, that if the people of India want 
Iree institutions, without wire-pulling from English 
Radicals, let them by all means have such institu- 
tions Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s objection is only 
to the concession of such institutions, when they 
are not asked for in India, only to prove a pet 
theory of English politicians In presence of such 
champions of the existing order of things, logic is 
an instrument of power But where feeling and 
tradition are the authorities appealed to, logic is 
almost impotent You must then make up your 
minds — still to use logic, of course, but only as a 
subordinate agency — and you must rely more on a 
^°ag, patient, toilsome, process of diverting the 
feelings, or to express it differently, making the 
Soil unfit for the growth of these misplaced senti- 
ments and misunderstood traditions, in the same 
20 
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V7ay as, according to a great scientific teacher, 
science does not attack the weed of superstition 
directly, but renders the mental soil unfit for its 
cultivation. You cannot say, you ought not to say 
here, “cut this down, why cumbereth it the ground.^* 
You must improve here, you must imfuse new 
vitality and new vigour into the old growth. In 
one word, to go back once again to our old political 
phraseology, we have here got, like Disraeli, to 
educAe our party, which always must be, and in 
this case must particularly be, a lengthy and 
laborious operation. 

Once more. In political matters we can all unite 
at once. Hindus, Musutmans, Parsis, the people 
of Eastern India, Southern India, Western India, 
Northern India, — all can unite, and not only can 
do so in theory, they have actually done so in fact, 
as demonstrated at the National Congress held last 
Christmas. What is the secret of this? The 
answer is obvious. The evils, or supposed evils, 
arc common ; the remedies, not being in any way 
mixed up with any very powerful traditions, arc 
also the same; and all intelligent Indian opinion is 
necessarily unanimous. In regard to social matter.*;, 
the conditions arc all altered. The evils, for one 
thing, are not identical. The surrounding condi- 
tions arc excessively various. Tlie force of tra- 
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ditions and old memories is not -equal all rounds 
And the remedies, therefore, that suggest them- 
selves to different minds are almost of necessity 
different. It is plain, then, that the advantages to 
secure which we can all unite ought to be tried for* 
first, so that we may obtain the benefit of the fra- 
ternal feeling which must be generated by such 
co-operation. If political reform is thus secured 
by the concerted action of all the educated classes 
in India, that must, and inevitably will, tell favour- 
ably on the advancement of social reform. Read- 
ing Mr. Cotton’s book on New India the other day, 

I came across a passage germane to this topic, 
which I have copied out here -and shall read to 
you. “Bereft of political independence, ” says he, 
“their ideas of collective action cannot have that 
impress of sound logic and morality which collec- 
tive action alone can impart to them. A consider- 
able degree of unity in thought and action ^has 
lately been established in political matters, and it 
may be hoped, therefore, that there will shortly be 
a similar manifestation in regard to moral and 
social questions.” What Mr. Cotton says here is- 
not only perfectly true, but I venture to think it is 
somewhat understated. In regard to moral and 
social questions, in the same way as with regard to 
political ones, there is a great deal more unity al- 
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ready established than he supposes. ThediffereMC 
-there, too— as regards the goal to be reache is 
hut slight. The real difference is— and that a mi 
is at present very wide — as to the roads for reac 
ing the goal. Some believe in legislation, some in 
State aid, and some are inclined to trust to the 
velopment from within of the energy of the 
munity. Such and other important differences 
exist in the modes suggested for effecting reform 
But about the substantive reforms themselves, t e^ 

is hut little— I don’t deny that there is a little 
difference of views. But the general unity is n 
thereby marred. And the want of unity in detai 

here referred to is due to various circumstance 
like those already indicated, and must gra ua 
cease to exist. 

One of our Anglo-Vernacular newspapers recent- 
ly asked, how the progress of political reform w 
expected to tell on the advance of social reform.^ 
say, we have just indicated one mode in whi 
this operation will take place. In political matters, 
we are learning — and learning more easily than wc 
should do in any other department of activity— the 
lesson, that wc must act in concert, that to this end 
■wc must give and take, and sink smaller differences 
for the one common purpose. This, and lessons 
like this, when wc arc thoroughly imbued with 
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them, will form the best possible equipment for the 
work of social reform that lies before us. We must 
act together, we must disarm opposition, we must 
conciliate those opposed to us. Such are the modes 
of action which we are learning in the course of our 
political activity. These we shall have to apply in 
the performance of our duty in the social sphere. 
Let us remember further, that with political in- 
dependence, to a certain extent, goes a great capa- 
city for social advancement. This is not a mere 
empty speculation. It is a theory in support of 
which historical testimony can be adduced. Sir 
H. Maine has pointed out in regard to the Hindu 
Law as administered by our Indian courts, that it 
has now assumed a stiffness, rigidity, and inflexi- 
bility, which formed no feature of the system be- 
fore British rule. In the days of the Peshva regime 
again — a regime which many among us are apt to 
look upon as very anti-liberal and narrow — there 
was a liberalising process going on, which, if I 
may be permitted to use that figure, must make' 
one’s mouth water in these days. The story of 
Parashuram Bhau Patvardhan is a familiar one. 
That brave soldier-statseman had almost made up 
his mind to get a favourite daughter, who had 
become a widow in youth, remarried. He had to 
abandon that intention, it is true, but still the very 
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fact that such an idea should have entered his mind, 
and should have been placed by him before those 
by whom he was surrounded, and that these latter 
should have deprecated it in the very mild manner 
that they seem to have done — these are facts worthy 
of being pondered over. Coupling them with such 
facts as I see in the Bahhars, regarding the be- 
haviour of the Peshvas with Jivba Dada, the enter- 
tainment of Musulmans and Hindus at dinner to- 
getherton occasion of the marriage of Savai Mad- 
havrav Peshva, the marriage of the Peshva Balaji 
Bajirao with a daughter of a Desastha family, I 
confess lam inclined strongly to draw the infer- 
ence, which I have, held for a long time, that if 
Peshva ^nilc had continued a little longer, several 
of the social reforms which arc now giving us and 
the British Government so much trouble would 
have been secured with immensely greater case. 

And now I come to the list of the points I wish 
to address myself to this evening. I do so the 
more readily now, bcc.ausc I am afraid I have tres- 
passed already too long on your attention. The 
remark of Sir A. Colvin which I alluded to at the 
beginning of tfiis addresss, assumed that as a matter 
of fact we were devoting an cxtrav.igant propor- 
tion of our time and energy to the subject of poli- 
tical reform, and neglecting almost entirely — soil 
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appears to me to have assumed — the subject of 
social reform I cannot admit this to be the fact 
at all lean well understand, how such an in- 
correct impression should arise among those whose 
acquaintance with what is going on in Indian 
Society IS from the outside, and derived from 
newspapers and other simila- sources In the case 
of political reform, it is of the very essence of the 
thing that a great deal should be done through 
the agency of newspapers Nobody, I ara sure, 
will suspect me of undervaluing the utility of the 
press in all works of reform But I must own, that 
I do not think social questions are much the worse 
for not being talked about so much through the 
newspapers as political questions For see how 
■different the two cases are in regard to this point 
In regard to politics, the efforts made so far have, 
■as a general but not by any means as a universal 
rule, addressed themselves to those who come with- 
in the circle of the influence of the press For one 
thing, the officers of Government have to be kept 
informed in regard to what is thought, felt, or desir- 
ed by the people One of the best means of effecting 
this IS afforded by newspapers Again, superior 
officers of the British Government have often to be in- 
formed of the doings of their subordinates, and in- 
formed in such a way as to enforce attention The 
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newspaper press is a most potent instrument for use 
in such cases. But in the case of social evils, 
party to be educated is to a great extent beyond 
the ambit of the newspaper's influence. It does 
not often get into the way of the newspaper, aud 
it is too thick-skinned to be touched to the quick 
on that side. The mode of operation, accordingly^ 
must here be necessarily different, although, of 
course, even here the newspaper is of use as an 
indirect means of education by way of “ filtration; 
and also as a means of communication with those 
sections of the old party that come nearest to the 
new; and further as a means of communication 
between the various sections or members of the 
new party itself. However, although reforming 
activity in the social sphere is thus usually less 
noisy than in the other sphere, it is not, therefore, 
any the less real. But before I go into details here, 

I am free to admit at once that the success we have 
achieved is excessively slight. But if I admit this, 

I wish to ask, whether any one is prepared to say 
that the success we have achieved in the political 
sphere is so very large after all, even with more 
favourable conditions? Admitting that we arc 
miles and miles away from the goal In social re- 
form, I hold that we arc as yet cquaffy far in 
political. Wc have made and arc making prepar- 
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ations m both, and in both we have made a similar 
amount of prosrcss. Let us glance at the 
facts. Female education is one of our prin- 
ci^pal Items, as it is one of our principal means, 
of social reform. We have made some progress 
there. I am myself a great believer in the efficacy 
of female education, especially in connexion with 
general social reform of all descriptions. And, 
therefore, I need scarcely say that what we have 
done IS small enough in all conscience. But we 
have done something. Our Parsi friends, with my 
venerable friend now in the chair as one of their 
great leaders, have made progress which puts us 
to shame. But though we are lagging behind, we 
foo are doing something, as I need scarcely tell the 
members of the Students’ Literary and Scientific 
ociefy. The girls at the Society's Schools have 
een for some time increasing in numbers. And 
recently we have added an Anglo-Vernacular De- 
partment to our schools, which, beginning with 
BIT s in the first year, and containing 22 in the 
econd, now opens its third year with as many as 
gir s. Again I say this is small enough, as no 
one can feel more strongly than I do. But it is, I 
venture to say, perceptible progress. Then 
^is also the other great section of the Indian 
ommunity— the Mahomedan. That section has 
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generally been regarded as averse to improvement — 
especially of the modem sort. But the important 
movement started by my excellent friend Mr. Bad- 
ruddin Tyabji and his colleagues, has' by its great 
success shown that the Mahommedan community, 
too, is socially moving forward. However, to 
return to other points connected with the social 
state of the Hindu community. The question of 
widow marriage has certainly advanced a great 
deal beyond the stage at which it was, say twenty 
years ago. The bonds of caste are getting looser, 
our friends are going to England with less diffi- 
culty, and more frequently, than before. [A 
Voice — What about infant marriage?] A friend 
there asks about the position of the infant marriage 
question. Well, even here we are not so bad as we 
were within the narrow span even of my own ex- 
perience. The age of marriage is slowly rising. 

I admit again it is rising very slowly indeed, and 
the point it has now reached is low enough. 
Still there is no retrogression certainly, and there 
is some progress', however slight. And all these 
facts being such as I have pointed out, I venture to 
repeat, that we cannot fairly be censured forgiving 
too exclusive attention lo political at the expense 
of social reform. 

And now, after all this discussion, I venture to 
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reiterate the opinion which I stated many months 
ago, that it is not possible to sever political from 
social reform altogether; that the two must go 
hand in hand, although the march may not in the 
case of both be with absolutely equal celerity. I 
say we must and ought to devote the* greater por- 
tion of our energy to political reform, but so as 
still to keep alive a warm sympathy for social re- 
form. To one like myself, who believes toa great 
extent in the philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
this conclusion is not only a correct one, but almost 
the only one possible. But even to those who may 
not accept that philosophy, but who will look 
beneath the surface of things, to them, too, this 
conclusion must commend itself. Let us then all 
devote the bulk of our energies to political reform. 
Let us keep alive our sympathies with social re- 
form and those who undertake them, and let us all 
help them to the extent of our powers. At all 
events, for God’s sake, let us not set ourselves in 
antagonism to social reform. In this way only shall 
we best discharge the whole of the duty which 
' lies upon us, the duty of reform in social as well as 
political matters. For I must repeat, that lu my 
judgment they are both duties and must both be 
fairly attended to and discharged according to our 
circumstances and opportunities. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND SOCIAL 
CONFERENCE HELD AT ALLAHABAD 


ON THE 30TH DECEMBER 1888. 

Mr. K. T. Telang, said : — In supporting the 
Resolution, which has now been proposed, I should 
like to*make a few remarks on each of the six im- 
portant topics with which it deals. And first as 
regard extravagance in marriage expenses, which 
is one of the crying evils of the time. That-im- 
provement is urgently needed in this matter there 
can be no question. I know of people going into 
debt, people begging about among friends and 
even among strangers, for the purpose of raising 
money to defray the expenses of the marriages of 
their male and female wards. Can anybody say 
that this is a state of thing, which ought to he 
allowed to last ? Here we have no Shastra ordin- 
ances to break through, in order to effect the de- 
sired improvment. AU that is wanted is that the 
prominent men in our society should see and ap- 
preciate the true conditions of the case, and thus 
create a public opinion that shall thresh this mis- 
chievous practice out of existence. This extra- 
vagance is merely a means for the " pride, pomp, 
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and circumstance” of a “grand” marriage, and 
serves no useful end whatever. It is a most ap- 
propriate field for the exercise by our society of 
its own powers and capacities for its own improve- 
ment. I may add that here, as in other matters, 
one of our chief difficulties will be amongst our 
women. It is difficult enough for the men among 
us to resist this love for an exhibition of wealth, 
which so many of our brethren are indulging in. 
It is still more difficult for our women to reconcile 
themselves to the idea of foregoing such exhibi- 
tions. But our duty here is to educate our women 
so as to co-operate with us, or at least not obstruct 
us, in this very important reform. 

The next topic dealt with in this Resolution is 
the gradual raising of the marriageable age of our 
SicU. It is hardly necessary in this assembly to 
' argue that the limit of age for marriage must be 
gradually raised. Therefore, on this head, I will 
only make one remark. In discussing this matter 
we seem sometimes to move in a vicious circle. 
We cannot successfully raise the age of marriage 
for girls among any large portions of our com- 
munity, without a wide spread of female education. 
And, on the other band, any considerable spread 
of real female education is hardly feasible until 
the age of marriage is raised. There is a real 
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difficulty here, but the way to meet it is at one and 
the same time to push on female education to the 
extent it is possible, under present conditions, and 
to extend the limits of marriageable age in the 
same way. And as every advance is secured along 
either of these lines, the further advance will be- 
come more and more easy Our progress in the 
later stages will be accelerated, if I may so say 
in geometrical progression We need not, there- 
fore, be at all afraid of the vicious circle just 
alluded to 

If we can secure the reforms now referred to, we 
shall have made very satisfactory progress indeed 
in our social improvement The question of the 
marriage of child-widows will then become grad- 
ually less and less important At present I am at 
a loss to appreciate the views of those who con- 
sider that there is nothing in the prevailing customs 
requiring improvement I am much afraid that 
in this matter, more perhaps than many others, we 
are getting into the disastrous habit of shutting 
our eyes to our social shortcomings I don't know 
how It may be in other parts of the country, but m 
our parts, I have noticed with much concern that m 
many quarters It appears to be thought that true 
patriotism consists in ignoring or denying our real 
defects, and in standing up for “ our customs, right 
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or wrong.” I can only say, that if this way of 
thinking is largely resorted to, we shall have to bid 
adieu for ever to all improvement, for obviously the 
first condition of all improvement is the recognition 
of an existing defect, or an existing evil. And if 
patriotism consists in refusing to recognise it, 
patriotism becomes an enemy of all progress, and 
an engine of mischief. Many of you may have 
heard, as I have, of the glorification of our custom 
regarding widows, on the ground that it gives 
scope for the exercise of the great womanly virtue 
of chastity. This would be perfectly true, if the 
widow’s refusal to marry were a voluntary refusal. 
There can be but one feeling, and that a feeling 
of respect for the woman, who being at liberty to 
remarry chooses, of her own will, to pass her life 
in unswerving faith to her departed husband. But 
that unswerving faith, when it exists, is not quite 
so worthy of respect, when it is merely the result 
of the coercion or practical coercion of the society, 
in which the widow has to live and have her being. 
But further, for men who allow themselves the 
luxury of many wives in succession or even simul- 
taneously, if they so please — for them to glorify an 
old custom in this fashion appears to me to be add- 
ing insult to injury. It reminds me of a Despatch 
sent to the Secretary of State by sir Richard 
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Temple, when Governor of Bombay, at the time 
of the Famine. In that Despatch, the unfortunate 
Bombay ryot, who had his land assessment wrung 
from him by the paternal Government of Sir 
Richard Temple, without any remission, was com- 
plimented by His Excellency on the spirit of self- 
reliance he had shown when subjected to that 
operation 

As regards the other kindred subject — the pre- 
ventionVDfthe disfigurement of child-widows — it is 
one on which, I think, I may fairly decline to say 
a single word The inhumanity and iniquity ofthe 
operation cannot be made more clear by anything 
that I can say The only consolation there is in 
regard to this matter is to be found in the fact that 
this barbarous custom is gradually dying out 

Passing next to the social disabilities attending 
sea-voyages to foreign countries, I may state my 
own opinion at the very outset. I cannot admit 
that, on the true construction of our old books, 
there is any such absolute prohibition against 
these \oyages, as is commonly supposed But I 
go further. I say if there was any such prohi- 
biton, we must now advance with the times, and 
all The 

for these prohibitions, which probably existed in 
old days when the conveniences for «;ea-\oyagcs 
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were of the most primitive character, have now 
ceased. And the reasons ceasing, the prohibiting 
law must also cease. Attempts have been made 
to get our old Pandits and Shastris to accept, in 
^bstance, such views as I have now indicated, 
hcse attempts, within certain limits, I consider to 
e perfectly unobjectionable. But the Pandits and 
hastris are. as a class, not men who can be ex- 
pected to take practical views of these matters, 
and to advance with the times. Therefore/.if once 
a question such as the present one is brought be- 
orc them, and they deliberately decide against 
he progressive view, I think, it is better to agree 
01 er with them, and to leave them undisturbed 
h eir own ways, while the newer generation goes 
along its own new lines. 

Finally comes the question touching infermar- 
^ ges between sections of a caste, which, even by 
e? esent existing custom, are allowed to dine to- 
^ er. Here, again, we have departed from the 
onl scriptures. They recognized 

sta^ ^^*stes at first. In our present circum- 
ances, the number of castes into which the Hindu 
divided is four thousand more than 
go th 2long which improvement has to 

other again, the same as in so many 

oases. Let us revert to the condition of things- 
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in that earlier period, for which many of us are 
expressing so much gushing reverence in theory 
and talk. It is the comparatively modern period 
•and the degenerations belonging to it, which we 
have to repudiate. The older condition of things 
will now be much more favourable to real progress ; 
and I, for one, shall be thoroughly satisfied, if on 
many of the matters now practically important we 
can securely occupy the position of advantage, 
which was occupied by our ancestors of the gen- 
■uine old times.” 



THIRD NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
HELD IN BOMBAY ON SATURDAY, 
THE 29TH DECEMBER 1889. . 

On the motion of Dewan Bahadur R. Raghoonath 
Rao, which was duly seconded, the Honourable 
Mr. K. T. Telang took the Chair. 

Mr. Telang said : — • 

“ In opening the proceedings of this meeting, I 
should like to make few preliminary remarks. At 
first everybody must admit it to be a matter of 
sincere congratulation, that at this third meeting 
of the Social Conference, we have present, among 
us a few ladies of our own community. The ques- 
tion has been doubtless raised in England, whether 
women ought or ought not to enter into the heat 
and dust of political warfare. But whatever the 
true answer to that question may be, there can be 
no possible doubt, that in the sort of work we are 
to discuss to-day, the presence ond co-operation of 
women is most desirable. And in order to carry 
out any of the reforms, which may be discussed 
at such gatherings, the help and co-operation of 
our ladies is absolutely essential. Therefore I think 
we may say that we have this year been enabled 
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to take one step forward. It may not be a long" 
step, I don’t think it is a long step taken by itself. 
But we may fairly look forward with hope to fur- 
ther progres and advancement, along the road on 
which -the first short step has now been taken. 
Those who 'have hitherto criticized the National 
Congress and its proceedings, have, as we are 
aware, often twitted us with not paying sufficient 
attention to social reform, and devoting our en- 
ergies exclusively to the political improvement of the 
country. I think I may fairly say that such gather- 
ings as these,' which have met every year since 
the time of the Madras Congress, afford an ade- 
quate and conclusive answer to those criticisms. 
But while I think this answer conclusive, I must 
also say that I think there is something in the cri- 
ticisms from which we ought to derive some useful 
lesson. I have myself noticed, in the writings and 
speeches' of many of our countrymen, a strong 
tendency towards devoting, I cannot say exclusive, 
but I must say an overwhelming share of attention 
to political matters. Social matters thus get en- 
tirely eclipsed, so to say, by political in some quar- 
ters, and that is the basis of truth in the criticisms 
to which I have alluded. Well, I think that to this 
extent, we ought in time no take warning from 
these criticisms, and as far as may be, set our 
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house in order. There is one other remark I wish 
to make. And that relates , to a tendency which 
has also been notieeablein recent discussions to as- 
sume that social and political activities can be en- 
tirely dissociated, and to ignore the fact that the 
underlymg principles in both groups of activities 
are in substance the same. We often hear pro- 
positions confidently asserted by many persons in 
the course of discussions on social topics, which 
when applied to politics, must lead to results that 
those persons entirely repudiate. No one will 
charge me with being an out and out' imitator of 
European ways. I have not the slightest desire to 
adopt bodily the whole of the European social 

economy for myself or for our community.* But at 

the same time I do hold most strongly to this view, 
that it is our bounden duty to study English social 
institutions, in thesame way that we study English 
political institutions, so that we may consider how 
far they will suit the conditions among which we 
live and move. The adoption otEnglish methods 
of work and of English ideals to be worked for 
to which on the political side, we are so' partial’ 

IS not a thing to be entirely scouted on the social 
side, in the way which may be observed in some 
quarters. The need fpr improvement in political 
matters is not greater than in social ; and the prin- 
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ciples of improvement in both are in substance 
identical, whatever differences there may be in 
their applications. And therefore, it is my con- 
viction that it IS our duty to learn* correctly ap- 
peciate, and apply* the real principles adopted by 
those who stand in the forefront of civilization as 
much in our social as in our political concerns,” 
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